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Do You Need Any 
of These Things 
for Your School? 


Clip Order Blank Below 


Flags 

Pictures 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Hectographs 
Victrolas 








Pianos, Radios 

Printing Presses 
Beautified School Grounds 
Magazines 

First Aid Kits 
Encyclopaedias, Books 








Playground Equipment 
Footballs, Basket Balls 
Dooy Mats, Shoe Scrapers 
Automatic Pencils, Pens 
Oil Stoves and Heaters 

Eye Testing Apparatus 
Thermos Lunch Kits 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Sanitary Cup Dispensers 
2aper Towel Dispensers 
Health Scales 

Drinking Fountains 
Thermometers, Barometers 
Hot Lunch Equipment 
Domestic Science Equipment 


Neme School 

Street Principal - 7 ‘ = a 
City. Society aiaieals ¥ - — 
State. 7 —— canis 
Reference______. eae = Pastor 





ORDER BLANK 
SCOTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 25, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Kindly ship the following order, which will be sold for the benefit of 

School, Class, Church, Society, etc., and payment in full of 

money due you will be made not later than 30 days, or before that if mints have been sold. 





Raise Funds for Your School 


Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 
fully by Public and Private Schools, 
Churches and Clubs everywhere 
Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure — it requires 
no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


HERE are six flavors—Pepper 

mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
for 5c per package. Everybody has 
a nickle! Everybody likes one of the 
six pleasing flavors. 
Scotmints are made of the purest 
materials and are very healthful for 
children. 


No Capital Required 


We extend 30 days credit to any 
School, Class, Society, Church or 
other similar organization, ship 
parcel post or express (charges pre- 
paid to your door) and give any as- 
sortment of Boxes or Flavors you 
require. 


Personal Selling 


If you wish to sell for your own per- 
sonal profit, give three references 
from merchants or a Bank Reference 
or send cash with order, less 3%. 












HERE IT IS 
Mail IT NOW! 











Read the Experiences of Others 


‘I am enclosing check covering the 2000 packages. I find your mints are 
as popular as ever and this consignment of 2000 packages was disposed 
of in ten days. The teachers and pupils of Broadway School are real 
boosters for your mints.” H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Buren, Ark. 


“Enclosed find draft for $9. I want you to just duplicate this order.” 
Mrs. E. E. Gere, Wife of the County Supt. of Schools, Tuscola, Ill. 
“Thank you for the very prompt delivery of the candy. Enclosed find a 
check for $36.26. We are also enclosing another order.” 
St. Mary School, Flint, Mich. 
“IT have 24 pupils in my room and some of them were too young to sell, 
nevertheless the mints were all sold in two days. We are furnishing a 
doll house with the commission.” 
Mrs. E. L. Borgen, Prin., Grey Public School, Galvin, N. D. 
“Enclosed please find order which pays for our last shipment of 1000 pl.gs. 
Please send another 1000.” 
Miss J. A. Frail, Prin., Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City, N. Y. 
“I don’t think we ever had anything to sell in our W. C. T. U. that met 
with such universal favor as Scotmints and we are ready for another 
shipment of 320 packages at your earliest opportunity.” 
Mrs. Nellie M. Gibbs, R. D. No. 1, Vickery, 0. 


“We have sold over 5000 rolls of Scotmints Candy and find them a won- 
derful seller and money maker for any Church, Society or Club desirous 
of improving their Church or Club rooms.” 

Mrs. Wesley L. Miller, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


“My people have been selling Scotmints for two years. They keep them 
on hand for every sale occasion.” Rev. Edward Lawson, Centerville, 0. 


Free Information Bureau for Customers 


Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, 
Sunday School, Church, Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Mission- 
ary Society, Hospital, etc., may obtain through us the cost of any 
article they wish to purchase with funds derived from the sale of 
Scotmints by making the request when ordering. We will tell them 
the firm or firms quoting the best prices so they can buy from them. 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FACTORIES : Cleveland, U. S. A.—Montreal, Canada 


SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 
Six Flavors: Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and Licorice. 
Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages. 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 


4 boxes ( 320 pkgs.) $ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 

6 7 ( 480 - 2 13.25 24.00 10.75 

» = (640 “ ) 17.50 32.00 14.50 

aes (960 “ ) 25.90 48.00 22.10 

_ = (1120 “ ) 29.75 56.00 26.25 
TERMS 


You may deduct 3 % Cash Discount only ‘when you send Cash in full 
right with your order. Otherwise our terms are Net Cash in 30 
days from date of shipment, i. e., date of invoice. Scotmints af 
shipped express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the Uni 
States, Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 
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Ys, “™ 
and uick, Too! 


ERE, at last, is just what you have been looking 

for—a really modern method of learning to play 
your favorite musical instrument. Thousands are finding 
it so easy to master the instrument of their heart’s desire 
this unique, new way—and you can do it too, 


Learn to Play by Playing 


No tiresome scales, no exercises, You teach yourself—at 
home—without a teacher. Simple, direct, certain. Just 
play—learn by playing! Nothing could be simpler. You 
have no intricate notation to master, no useless finger 
technique, no teacher to embarrass you. You simply play. 
Your own native abilities are given full swing. That’s the 
method—there is nothing else like it. 

The greatest minds in music have long sought a short- 
cut to musical performance that is both simple and 
thorough. Too many people are denied the joys of making 
music. Too many people imagine that a special talent is 
needed to learn to play. You perhaps are one of those who 
have longed to sit down at the piano and hear the grand 
old melodies float out from beneath your fingers. 


“Our moments of greatest delight, perhaps’, 
says Dr. Frank Crane, “are our moments 
of self-expression”. 


That is why this newly perfected, modern U. S. School 
Course is of special interest to you—and to everyone who 
has had even the vaguest hope of learning to play a musical 
instrument. In only a few months, at the cost of only a 
few cents a day, it is now possible to become a capable 
musician, Think what this means, All the old drudgery 
gone. You learn to play in a fraction of the time it once 
took—and at a small fraction of the cost. Age is no 
barrier, a feature which makes this Course even more re- 
markable. Learn to play by note, easily, naturally and 
agreeably. 


“I Wish I Could Do That” 


Look back on your own experience. Think how often you have 
listened to some one playing the piano or the violin and have said to 
yourself: “How I wish I could do that too”. Hundreds of times, un- 
questionably. Such moments come to everyone. No doubt you thought, 
as almost everyone does, “What’s the use of wishing? It just isn’t in 
me”, But it is in you. That’s where you’re wrong. Because if you love 
to listen to music—if you find yourself humming at your work—if 
you like to whistle as you walk—then you can play any musical instru- 
ment. This remarkable, new way will make it possible for you to know 
in amazingly short time, the joy that comes with playing the instru- 
ment you like best, 
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SS 
Pick Your 
Instrument 
Piano "Cello 
Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Mandolin Sight Singing 
Clarinet S ulele 
Flute wet 
Hawaiian Steel 
Saxophone Guitar 
Cornet Harp 
Trombone Piccolo 
Drums and Tra 
Voice and S uleure 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piane Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String Ey 
or Tenor 








God’s 
Gift to 
Every Man 


The love of music 

and the ability to play 
some musical instru- 
ment are God’s gifts to 
every man. All anyone 
needs, regardless of age 
or talent, isthe method 
by which to learn how 
to do it. The U. S. School Course supplies this 
longfelt need in the world of music—thrgugh this 
course you can learn to play any sauteed at 
home—and you yourself will be the teacher. 


It is so simple, so readily understood, that it will 
amaze you. It has changed thousands of music listen- 
ers into music players. Countless men and women 
today know the joy of living in that sunny land 
of musical performance—no listeners out there on 
these broad swelling plains of melody—only players 
of music know the joy of living there—and the 
famous U. S. School Course showed them the way. 
You, too, can be one of them sooner than you dream. 

Think what the ability to play a musical instru- 
ment can mean to you. It can be the means of mak- 
ing friends you could not otherwise make. It gives 
you joy and inspiration when you are alone and blue. 
It even helps you in your business. It makes possible 
a thousand and one benefits that you cannot possibly 
appreciate at this moment, 
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a Personality Can Be Yours 


Pn 2 Men and women who play the piano, or any 
a” other instrument, will tell you that it is a price- 
less gift—a million dollars could hardly buy it, 
if it were theirs to sell. And you can buy it for 
a few pennies a day—and acquire it with so 
little effort. 


And don’t forget that playing a musica! instrument gives 
you personality—that intangible something that only rare 
individuals possess, You will be invited everywhere—sought 
as the leader of every social activity—an individual to be 
reckoned with, And, furthermore, it enables you to drink 
deeply from the cup of real happiness. Life for you can, and 
will, hold true joy in its fullest sense, 


Takes the Mystery Out of Music—You Learn 
at Home Without a Teacher 


This unique method takes all the mystery out of music. You need not 


know a single thing about music, so all-embracing, so adaptable is this 
new U. S. School method of learning to play. Even if you cannot carry a 
tune, you can learn to play. Scales and exercises are a thing of the past, 
You play melodies right from the very start. You learn to play by actually 
playing. Within a few short weeks you will be able to play famous songs 
that you always loved to hear some one else play, 


A Fascinating Free Book and a Wonderft! 
Demonstration Lesson 


If you really are earnest in your desire to play a musical instrument—if 


you are desirous of bettering not only your mental but your material wel- 
fare—this FREE book will be a boon to you. It tells you ali about this 
wonderful way to learn to play any musica instrument. And what a beau- 
tiful book it is—the cover designed by Franklin Booth, the celebrated 
artist, and the foreword written by Dr. Frank Crane, whose editorials are 
read in newspapers all over the world. 


With this booklet we will send you FREE a unique Demonstration Lessor 


that will definitely prove the ease and simplicity of this remarkable new 
U. S. School Course. Half a million men and women have sent for this 
booklet and learned what you can learn—that the ability to play a musical 
instrument is NOT a gift. 


The amazing success of thousands of men and women 
who have taken the U. S$. School Course and found it ex- 
actly what they wanted, is your guarantee that here is what 
you are looking for. 

Send for this booklet, and convince yourself. 
bh, bo Don’t wait until tomorrow. Send today. Mark in the 


hod coupon the instrument you would like to play. You 


will receive by return mail one of these wonderful 


‘ booklets—and the Demonstration Lesson for the 
e Me - instrument of your choice. It costs you nothing to 
x learn how easy it is. Send for the booklet today. It 
mt) explains everything. Of course, this incurs no obliga- 


tion on your part, 
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U. §. SCHOOL OF MUSIC : i 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City { 
Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” with | 
introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of i 
your easy payment plan. I am interested in the following course: 
What instrument do you prefer? , veanteinndnesia | 
I 

Have you this instrument? { 
Name ; 
Address seveeconeeneeenene 
a State a } 
' 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games AND PLAYGROUND 
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Nermal Inetructor-Primary Plans, 1 ycer, 


Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 


age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games 


games in which children 
of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 
special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 
kind of “ame that 
teachers may need, 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 
$3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
nture, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology an: 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 
Nature’ Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 
ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 


teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


wi ith Normal Sastructes. Primary Plans, 1 year, 
3.20, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


*vesent-Day Standards 7. 7 O% nc 


PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 
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00. With The Pathfinder, 1 


Pedagogical Pep 








— _—4 


In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 


teachers can evaluate ev- 
ery feature of their work. 
The standards given are 


amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make 
them of the greatest 
value for self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 
projects, etc., have been 
thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
he mg | Plans, 1 year, 
year, $2.00. 


THE $2060 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 
The Prize - Winning 
Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a _  nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teach- 
ing of the school sub- 
jects, the children, the 
community, and the 
schoolroom _ itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 200K?! 


POEMS 
TEAC HERS 
ASK FOR 


{! Baxi | 
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These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 
lication in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 
All of the poems are well 
adapted for reading, re- 
citing, ,mamaty work, 
ete. 214 pages in each 


book. Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 


volume with Normal In- 
structor- Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, | 
year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 














This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic ; Langage ; 
Geography ; Spelling ; 
History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 
tion and Art; Nature 
Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
ual Training; Music; 
Games; Seat Work ; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320, pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
1.00, postpaid. With 


< 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. . 


Pathfinder andother teaching hel 
[ in combination with etthes or both of hese quoeaiben, PAY JAN. 15 


—"—————ee 
——— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“dA May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 


When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


| om Now and Pay January 15th 


Use the Convenient Order Blank Below. 








Instructor Plan Books or aut craves 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
ihe branches represented, The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 




















Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With ~~ i Ree | 3 Volumes 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. With The “ 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. i ee 












Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 
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See Page 24 of October Number for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures 
with Normal Instructor- Primary Plans. Use the Order Blank Below. 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents”’ which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


St USE THIS BLANK when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1-7 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
[ 


Date ...1928. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (X) ] Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. 


J 
C} 

in one of these / [| Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 
C 


Price $2.75. 
Saas = ‘ Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 


Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $4.00. 
I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. 





[Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 24 of October number and draw a circle 
around the number of each of the ten pictures selected. | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 #15 16 17~«18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 28 2627 @& mae NwMHesWHI32 338 lUMK hUSKUlUCUS 
37 38 39 40 41 42 #43 44 #45 #46 #47 #48 #449 #50 51 #52 53 5&4 
55 56 57 58 59 60 61 











Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional “}] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add’! 
Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add'l 
Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add'l 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 

Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [} Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
| Present- -Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 (] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
additional [} School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
[} How f Did It, 80 cents additional (_] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 
} Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book #1, 50 cts. add’! 

Cy 

I 

I 





Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’! 


am enclosing herewith. 


This order totals $......... agree to pay not later than Jan. 15, 1929. 


ne ae See a 


NOTE: For Saereriations to Normal inst -Prim. Plans to Canada, 30 ¢ to other , n countries. 
add SO cents. muster fire jo any point outside ot the 4 Ligothensest's 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


Instructor Poster Patterns [0% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
hook are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
Looks. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal a 
Primary Plans, 
$2.65. 

















Either with’ The. Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Story-Book Poster cbsesanam 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss- In-Boots, 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
(nder, 1 year, $1.65. 
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Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth. Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans 
1 year, $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys "20s! 


Each of these two books 
contains 80 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 


Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 


Jointel Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound 


$2.50. 











HEALTH 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


Oy £55 GeucE 
































With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 











in heavy 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp'd. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50 


jointe -d 
Toys 


, a 


paper covers. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal mets > ty 4 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Wit! 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid materia! for ~ 
troducing geography. 


9 
12 inches. Price 60 aut, postpaid. 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
year, $1.50. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on —_ 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
a year, numbers for July and August being 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis~ 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo interruption in the ro-~ 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month 6f expiration; thus the re- 
newal of @ subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will goto 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c im Stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent thie | mange = 
each locality, also at | 

le copies and all necessary te. furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 

proving factory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 











HE picture study lesson P ( 


this month deals with the 
work of Willard L. Metcalf, a mod- 
ern American The 
December picture study offers a 
contrast in both period and sub- 
ject, since for the Christmas sea- 


landscapist. 


son we have chosen’ Raphael’s 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca.” Less 
familiar, perhaps, than are the 


and the “Ma- 
it is prized by 


“Sistine Madonna” 
donna of the Chair,” 
connoisseurs as one of the best of 
the artist’s earlier Madonnas. 


AST month we published the 

first of Miss Todd’s three ar- 
ticles on the teaching of art. Miss 
Todd, who is Supervisor of Art in 
the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago, for- 
merly directed the art work in the 
Duluth public schools. In _ this 
issue her second article, “Talented 
Children,” appears. Whether or 
not you are a teacher of art, you 
will find this discussion helpful. 


F SPECIAL interest in No- 
“A Hymn for 
our frontispiece 


vember is 
Armistice Day,” 
poster, prepared, as usual, by John 
T. Lemos. The window decoration 
—two turkeys facing each other— 
is also appropriate for this month, 
and the entertainment department 
contains seasonal material. 


IGHER education as well as 

national citizenship must cen- 
ter largely upon the results of the 
tlementary school program.” Stress- 
ing this point in his article, “The 
Sphere of the Elementary School 
Principal,” S. Monroe Graves, Su- 
Perintendent of Schools, Wellesley 
Hills, | Massachusetts, 
“the greatest educational oppor- ° 
tunity available for the American 
educator.” This is to be our lead- 
ing article for December. 


discusses 
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DUCATORS are coming 

more and more to be- 
lieve that one of the first aims of 
education must be that of making 
children feel themselves part of one 
great world community. In her 
series of primary stories about 
foods and their transportation, 
Florence E. Matthews introduces 
us to other lands and customs, and 
shows that the very food we eat 
may come from the other side of the 
globe. Especially adapted for sup- 
plementary reading in the study of 
geography, the stories will be of in- 
terest to both teacher and pupils. 
The subject for December will be 
dates, while the story for January 
will deal with rice. Miss Matthews 
teaches in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. 


ATURE study, when properly 

presented, is always a fasci- 
nating subject for children and 
adults alike., Maude Wood Henry, 
whose article, “The Gay Carnival 
you read in the Sep- 
tember issue, is contributing an- 
other for December. If you feel 
that the wind and cold of winter 
prevent one from discovering se- 
crets of the out-of-doors, we advise 
you to read “Nature Studies in 


of Autumn,” 


Snowtime.” 
HERE are three important 
phases in primary literature 


teaching, says Eleanor Troxell, Su- 
pervisor of the Early Elementary 
Grades in the public schools of 
Kalamazoo. They are the prepara- 
tion of the teacher, the preparation 
of the children, and proper presen- 
tation. 
series entitled “Teaching Literature 
Primary Grades,” Miss 
Troxell discusses the principles in- 
volved in the selection of stories, 
the attitude of the teacher, and the 
way to tell stories. 


Next month, beginning a 


in the 
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A Complete Playground Equipment 












COMBINES To Your School Absolutely FREE 
A SLIDE 
TEETER- WE ARE A 
TOTTER DOING 
AND THIS TO 
MERRY-GO- ADVER.- 
ROUND TISE THE 
MERRE.- 


AS A MERRY-GO-ROUND 

IF YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
AT ONCE WE 
WILL AGREE 
TO PREPAY 
FREIGHT OF 

APPARATUS 


AS’ A SLIDE 





USED SUMMER AND ~ 
WINTER THE YEAR "ROUND 


| Regarding Authorized Agents 









The Three Greatest 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s na- 
ture and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary 
for the growth, health and mental alertness of | 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health- 
building muscle developer and gives Children 


AS A TEETER-TOTTER 





To the an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health 
Teacher and Strength because its many forms of play 
Se wih euasd this hesutitl bring all the muscles of the body into a co- 
little Cedar Chest made of ordinated action. There is a tremendous need 
genuine Tennessee Aromatic - . 

Red Cedar, handsomely copper in schools for playground equipment. The 


trimmed and finished, for the 
interest shown in the Sale Con- 
test to secure the playground 
equipment for your school, 


MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, 
finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar | 
varnish. 








Start the Contest Now and Get the Equipment Just In Time | 


FE. Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the 
acts rural and village schools because of prices being too high and 
no funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem | 
with our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Teeter-totter, and Merry- 
Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only 
a little effort on your part—no actual work—and your school will have this 
wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 

Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 
Act At Once 134 gross (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful 
Art Pictures taken from Famous Paintings, size 814 x 1014, reproduced in 
8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. Your pu- 
pils will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. 
To the girl selling the largest number of 
pictures we will award a beautiful necklace, 
and to the boy selling the largest number of 
pictures we will award a fine self-filling 
fountain pen, both packed in handsome 
boxes. This Selling Contest among the 
children develops interest and school spirit. 
As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send us 
the proceeds ($24.00) and we will imme- 
diately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Equipment, together with the 
two prizes for the winning pupils, and the 
beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
vy 295 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





| 








REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION | 
295 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken | 
from Famous Paintings, size 8% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Con- 
test by my pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are 
forwarded to you we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker 
Complete Playground Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 
80 days, we are to receive FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the | 
winning pupils and the Copper Trimmed Cedar Chest for the ‘Teacher. 


Name 


P. O. Address 


State pesinmeaebenguumentiite | 


{ Name of School «wee District No. 


| Messrs. 





| White, as well as Dr. Lefferts, 





| Key, and the Hanna. 
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Important Notice 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





J udges for Travel Contest Are 


Chosen 
Three distinguished educators, 
Walter Lefferts, Charles 
Robinson Toothaker, and Alfred 
Gary White, are serving as judges 


| in the Travel Contest sponsored by 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
*>LANS. The contest closes October 
15. All these men have themselves 
traveled widely and all have made 
special studies in geography. They 


_are therefore eminently qualified to 


judge the merits of the Travel manu- 
scripts. We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing their names and in briefly 
outlining their accomplishments. 


Readers will note that all these 
men live in Philadelphia. It seemed 
wise to secure judges who would be 
able to confer with one another re- 
garding the merits of the manu- 
scripts submitted to them, and this 
would not have been feasible if they 
had resided in different parts of the 
country. We therefore asked Dr. 
Lefferts (whose contributions to our 
Instructor Plan Books will be re- 
called by users of that work) if he 
would secure two judges to act with 
him, and he very courteously con- 
sented to do so. We are greatly 
pleased that Mr. Toothaker and Mr. 


serve in this capacity. 


WALTER LEFFERTS ° 
Dr. Lefferts is author of a number 


| of books on geography and history, 
/ among them being Our City and Our 


State, Our Own United States, 
Neighbors North and South, Our 
Neighbors in South America, Noted 
Pennsylvanians, American Leaders, 
and The Settlement and Growth of 
Pennsylvania. He has been princi- 
pal of various large Philadelphia 
schools, including the Morton, the 


headed the Hollingsworth Continua- 
tion School Center. He is now prin- 
cipal of the Fitzsimons Junior High 
School, Philadelphia. For five years 
Dr. Lefferts lectured on economic 
geography at Temple University, of 
which he is a graduate, and he has 


...NT 11-28 || given summer courses in methods of 
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Discovered / 
“The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 








A 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus =m — again 
\ ing the soundness of 
Bugene Feuchtinger’s 
of voice produc- 







in voice 

and a method for de- 
J spea FA voice of sos 

ony man or A strengthening thie muscle. 








Diagram of the throat showing she b 
development of the Hyo-Glossus M: in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
jeve exceptional power under 
proper direction. 


ETHER YOUR VOICE IS 
strong or weak, pleasant or 
unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe— discovered 
the secret of isolating the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle, He devoted years of his life to 
scientific research and finally perfected a 
system of voice training that will develop 
your Hyo-Glossus muscle by simple, silent 
exercises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 





could 


| 


For a time he | 


adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will im- 
prove your voice 100%. You are to be your 
own judge—take this training—if your 
voice is not improved 100% in your own 
opinion, we will refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
ou FREE this valuable work on the Per- 
ect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to 

give you this book. You assume no obliga- 

tion but will do yourself a great and last- 
ing good by studying it. It may be the first 
step in your career. Do not delay. 


sme Perfect Voice Institute“ 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-28, Chicag? 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
“Physical Voice Culture’’. I have put X opposite the 
subject that interests me most. I assume no obliga 
tion whatever. 


CO Singing L) Speaking () Stammering [1] Weak Voice 
SS a ee es 


Address..........----- wet 
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Bring the romantic, enchanting, 

entrancing and melodious strains 

of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul. Be- 
come popular and successful. This 
short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you to quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
so you will play as well as Native Hawaii- 


Our staff of Hawalian instructors have 
perfected a method of teaching, so 
ss that without musical knowl- 

ou quickly learn to Bey i, 
rom notes. 

- C’s and it ail aa i 
before | re you wi will play lat- 


ical. 
Almost tirom first Bag ou 
play love songs like Alo bade. 
To help you get started, we 


} New Invention— 
1 Kno-All-Chart 


1] QUICKLY TEACHES 
iU HOW TO PLAY 


our Hawaiia' 
j which is exclusively use 
ozs us | which we call 
— poy 


Solo Gis dovtes teat ons ake ten mm sma 1 bea 
jah 8 dev atany one can un rstand it 
to play immediately. and begia 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone sor your success as a 
student but we also supply you with many 
ictures of our profess. ora’ play- 
ng. This enables you to ant 

the pictures. Isn't this e 


Phonograph ster FREE 


Ap an additional guide, we also furnish 
records of our Hawa lan 
oteuates” 8 own playing of the piece you are 
learning his practically brings our = 
essors from our studio to your own 
and enables you tolisten to their Playing just 
as if they were actually in front of you 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 
Fr Enrollasa student, and secure free 
Ce «4 beautiful, full tone, genuine $18. 06 
Hawaiian Guitar. ealso furnish every 
itof /peromest so it is never necess- 
args or you to spend an extra penng. 
hen you graduate you gota be 





elution 
six months’ tres 
and consultation, ond for 
ee now, 


Popularity and 


NAWANAN'S 
¥ 118 





rticulars. 
cone and free lesson 





RAMANDN STK STUDIO No. th 18 
ot New York Academy us 
100 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please rush your book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar’’ 
and my first free lesson. Also reserve a gift Rewenan 
Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way whate 


Name 





Address - 





City 











Teaching Is Easier 


when you use a “‘Model-Store”’ for Arithmetic, Language, 
Drawing, Book-keeping, etc., because pupils are so eager 
to “play store”’ that they learn much faster, saving 
time and trouble. Empty boxes, Drill Books and other 
helps are supplied. 

The ‘‘Model-Store’’ Service is Free, supported by sub- 
seription, used all over the U.S. for 14 years. 

For details and application forms write to 


Educational Foundations, Inc., 19 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. the post- 
age. Standard authors, y- editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. sure to 
send posteard for for Clar 8 catalog. 
FREE Write for ourg vent book ental 
This catalog fe a short course in 
literature and is so used b: 
ica’s leading universities; 
buy from it. ee if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1128 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Us. History Test for 8th grade and H.S. Language Test 
for 8th grade and H.S. Geography Test for 7th and 8th 
grades and H.S. A SAFETY TEST based on the prin- 
ciples of Safety First for use in grades and high school. 
Single copies of any test bc. 25 with answer sheet and 


6 months of Cooperative Schoo! Hletin (anaid for 
grade or H.S. Te woh 00 

Cooperative School Balletin, Sane. Ashura, lndibes 
When he opens a Behutiful Holly Box 
and finds the name/ Robert H. Black 
on each of THREW High Grade Pen- 


cils you can bet Bobby will be “tick 
ed fed pink”! Turn to Page 7. 


Your Name Printed (tissue-lined envelopes), $1.00; 
% for $1.75. (Regular 10c cards). Samples - ss cents. 


Box STATIONERY (Printed) $1.00—$1. 
NEVIUS PRESS ""“Gatchtown, lilinois 





some of Amer- 
,000 book lover 3 











on 12 Fancy Christmas Cards 
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geography at East Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) State Normal School. His 
early special studies in geography 
and history were carried on at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where 
he received his Ph.D. A large por- 
tion of the present Philadelphia 
course of study in geography is the 
result of Dr. Lefferts’ work. During 
the World War he served as a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Research of the 
War Trade Board. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe. 


CHARLES ROBINSON TOOTHAKER 


Since 1904 Mr. Toothaker has 
been curator of the Philadelphia 
Museums, having charge of exhibits 
and educational work extending to 
schools in all parts of Pennsylvania. 
Previously he had been assistant 
curator for six years. A native of 
Philadelphia and a graduate of the 
Central Manual Training High 
School in that city, he took a special 
course in geology under E. D. Cope, 
and also other special courses. Mr. 
Toothaker has lectured much on com- 
mercial geography, serving as a 
special instructor in this subject at 
Temple University in 1907-08. He 
has represented the republic of 
Colombia as its consul in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1895 he was commis- 
sioner in charge of the Pennsylvania 
exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition. 
Mr. Toothaker is a member of va- 
rious scientific and educational so- 
cieties. He is author of Commercial 
Raw Materials. 


ALFRED GARY WHITE 


Mr. White is assistant professor 
of geography in the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In that 
capacity he has been in charge of 
senior research in geography, and 
his courses in the economic geog- 
raphy and trade of the world are 
well known. Recently he has 
traveled in Cuba and Mexico, and he 
is now carrying on studies in trop- 
ical agriculture. Mr. White, after 
graduating from Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, took his mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin and succeeding graduate 
courses at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, specializing in economics, 
geography, and industrial condi- 
tions. As technologist and econo- 
mist for the United States Bureau 
of Mines, he traveled widely over 
this country for six years. During 
the World War he represented the 
Bureau of Mines on the War Min- 
erals Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers and of 
the United States Geological Survey. 


Winners of the various prizes for 
accounts of Travel at Home and 
Travel Abroad will be announced in 
the issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the decision, and in advance of that 
date the winners will be notified by 
letter. 


—_o———_- 
That only which we have within, can 
we see without. If we meet no gods, 
it is because we harbor none. If there 
is grandeur in you, you will find gran- 
»deur in porters and sweeps. He only is 
rightly immortal, to whom all things 
are immortal. I have read somewhere, 
that none is accomplished, so long as 
any are incomplete; that the happiness 
of one cannot consist with the misery 





ef any other.—Emerson. 
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corresponding questions. 3 — give the infor 
mation necessary. Price per copy,..........--.--- 4 
| 2069—RIDDLES TO READ AND ‘DRAW. Riddle 
stories -" a... and answers drawn and colored 
FU DOP i crcrccnnnscccsccntccrvesescscsnceveseecosscers 0.3 
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Have you seen it? 


A Quarterly 


for elementary supervisors and teachers 
which will bring fresh constructive ideas 
to incorporate into your daily teaching. 
Articles by educators who have success- 
fully adapted mpdern methods of teach- 
ing will discuss their systems. We will 
include material which progressive 
teachers have developed and used suc- 
cessfully. It will help you. 


The first issue is now off the press. 
$1.00 per year, 35c per issue, Published 
October-December-February-April. 


Special offer—a year’s subscription to 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION free 
with every order for $5 or more of Har- 
ter Publications at one time. Use coupon 
below. 





INDIVIDUAL | 
INSTRUCTION 
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Work Books and Seat Work 


SILENT READING 


GRADE I—Easy 
MY Work BOOK IN READING, BOOK ONE. 


ARITHMETIC 


DRILL ON COMBINATIONS 














"as § i yroble: anc swe wm" one 
Graded for the entire year. The most simple, useful, oe a we ~’ a a eo oe 
constructive publication of its kind. 2135—Addition $1.00 
Price per copy, $0.68; 6 or more copies, each,....$0.51 2136—Subtraction 41.00 
2157—OUR FAMILY. Contains eight cards with 2137—Multiplication 1.00 
illustrations and eight with sentences descriptive of | 2438—Division 1.26 
life of oe obid. Encourages informal discussion. (above cards size 3x9 inches) 
, & Ree foe 0.6 Addition : oa 0.50 
2150—THE ‘Save ifm THe WeeK. Encourages Subtraction... 0.50 
informa ae J ramatization and oral compo mma 
tions, Price per Copy,...............-...- ee 080 


per 

2169—ACTION SENTENCE CARDS. Develops and 
tests reading <a yoyo through humorous sen 
tence cards. Pric® POP 80t,..............ccccccceeseoeee 0.60 
2139——PROBLEMS IN SILENT READING. 


mon objects printed on cards with the name 


Com- 
under 





each are models to follow in carrying out drawing and | Another new idea for 
coloring directions at bottom of cards. primary number seat 
PrICO DEP CWternnnvnncnverernnveeervesseenvoeenverersnvcoonecce. $0.40 work, Colored cards with 


GRADE I!—Advanced and GRADE 1i—Easy 
2003—-THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Over sixty-four miscellaneous questions are answered 
when pupil places correct answer card below corre- 
sponding question. Price per set,...................... 0.40 
2162—MY ANIMALS. A self-made story-book, with 


for pupils’ 
$0 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


subtraction, multiplication 
and division combinations 
with learning cards to ac- 

















(Like the above 
lise, 


0 per set.) 





3x9 “inch small size, 
Same nets without the test pads, 





various simple addition, 



































company each, These 

silhouettes, is the reward that delights pupils using} sets are self supervised  ERRRERaD 
a set. "Enough material for 20 readers. 0.80 and self-checking. No. 2026 
._. | za eee 026—Bilent 

2154—-HARTER’S ELLIPTICAL MOTHER GOOSE. fe. 20 7 Aaa ‘ys ~ 4 of Addition 

New motivation in fitting in ae pltases of this No. 2¢ oma tT oe y 10 
self-checking rhyme card exercise. Price per set,..$0.40 Ne Seatke> 4 ‘Subtraction 
2179—ANIMAL QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 3/ jo. femter ¢@ Ghee 
questions under each of the 32 animal silhouettes are . oe vision 
answered correctly if the child knows the vocabulary | PPIC®, POF SOb .......cercereveeeensenensensnnsnneerersnnsenes $0.80 
of his grade. Price per set,........................-... $0.50 






































GRADE | 

PRIMARY READING—Grades land 2. Six9x12)/ MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC—Book One. 
inch color cards with draw- = A silent reader-arithmetic for first grade, 

ings of good things to fats = Price per copy, $0.48; 6 or more copies, per copy $0.36 
animals, birds, oe. ~ 4 O/ft| | 2184—NUMBER MATCHING, [i empty spaces be- 
pictures, mt: of eac ~ =a =I) low rows of pictures pupil inserts proper cut-out pic 
oy , = - =f | ture square, This set develops number comprehension 
ab to be placed under cor- weet id and requires no reading, Pre-primary, 

responding picture, 6 learn- i o Price per set,. ...$0.50 
as ees ae > ale ~ $161 PROSL ERS ‘IN NUMBER WORK. Num- 
vers from o are printed, written out and pic- 
No. 2028—Nouns ....$0.60 0 - tured in various forms, ~— motivated by oie 
No. 2146—Verbs .... 0.60 nny -7_F | end Grawing. PRS BOP CWBes.cess......ccreresessensees 40 
No. 2146—Nouns .... 0.60 ~ — THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS, os 
No. 2147—Nouns .... 0.60 No. 2028 of questions as to how many eyes, ears, 


mouths, ete., 


2153—-RHYMING ‘WORDS. Child is motivated to] are shown, Price per set, ..............--cceeserereees $0.50 
find the missing words which rhyme with a given oo GRADE 1! 
by his natural love of jingles. Price per set,...... $0.40 MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC—Book* Two 


GRADE Il 

2170—PLAY BRIEFS. Child's love for ‘ 

= guarantees the success of this material. 
Price 9.60 
2070—-OHILD DRAMATIZATION. Similar to 2170 
but ~~ one-actor plays, written in first person, 
. kX Oe eee $0.40 
2026— PICTURE BUILDING, Directions tel shape 
and color of tablets to_ be ony I in the 


spaces of each design carl. Price set,.. 
2006—COLOR BUILDER. Similar to "2025, but 
teaching harmony of color 


without the number work, 

and symmetry of design. Price per set,............ $0.50 
2029——-TABLET PICTURES. Simitar to 2025 with 
= so of Le stories about each design. 

...¥. ff =e eee eee $0.50 
2140— SURPRISE PICTURES. No hint is given as 
to what the completed picture will be so directions 
for assembling certain colored silhouette shapes must 
be carefully followed. Price per set, $0.40 
2077—FOLKLORE FRIENDS. 


Pictures are colored 


‘making- — 


A picture book—silent reader—arithmetic, Picturesque 
Self-teaching. 

rice per copy, $0.00; 6 or more copies, per copy, $0.45 
2142—STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Imaginative story-problems, Price per set,...... $0.40 
2071—-TOY STORE. Number_work motivated b; 
“toy buying.”  Self-checking. Price per set,....60.4 

GRADE Ill 

MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC—Book Three. 
Develops hard addition and subtraction, teaches sim- 
ple multiplication and division, 375 concrete, un 
usual story problems. _ Price per copy, $0.60; @ or 
more oe. per copy $0.45. 


phn & 2143—S8TORY enosteme IN ARITH- 
ETIiC. Similar to No, 2142 above 
Price BBP OP Rgsecevecsccccsncccecccccccsecedboccsnccoecsantoenes $0.40 


GRADE Iv 
MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC-——Book Four. 
Similar to above workbooks; develops hard mulitiplica- 
tion, reviewing hard addition and subtraction and 


according to descriptions given in stories, teaches long division — Price per copy,....$0.60; 
Tt tae $0.50 | 6 or more copies, per copy, $0.45. 
GRADE ill LONG DIVISION EXERCISES. Unexcelled for 


2128—LITTLE JOURNEYS. Answers to questions 
are printed on strips to be sorted out and placed under 


2187-_UNCLE JED’S CHARACTER CHATS. [i 
fective to develop character, personality, nature appre 
ciation, imagination. Price per copy,. ..$0.60 
2051—PLAYMATES OF OTHER NATIONS. A 
famous poet's selection of illustrated poems to_ color 
(attractive booklet form). Price per copy,...... $0.20 


HISTORY 


MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN His- 

TORY. Intriguing story book that_aids pupils w 

find history an appealing sade. Price per copy, 
.48; or more copies $0. per copy. 

DUTCH LIFE IN AMERICA. ot ~e. Work Units 

and stories of the jolly Dutch in old New York, Work 





for 48 pupils provided. 
Price per envelope, complete,...........-----ce-----++++ $0.90 


Refer to our catalog for complete descriptions. 
Clip and mail this coupon 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


() Complete catalog (free). 
(] Enclosed find order for $5.00 or over. 
Name . 





teaching this process. ve per copy $0.24; 6 or 
more copies, per copy $0. 
2067—-GROCERY Crone. * Similar to 2071 shore, 


Self-supervised study. Price per copy,..........+- $ 


GEOGRAPHY 


wonk MAPS AND UNIT STUDIES IN GEOQG- 
HY. Each unit comprises a work map, a work 
— 4 and study materials. Essential to a complete 
understanding of the subjects covered. In envelopes 
containing each of the 19 units as follows: 


1. U. 8. Relief 2. U. 8. Sugar 
2. U. 8. Rainfall 3. U. 8. Coal 
3. U, 8. Temperature 4. U. 8. Iron 
5. U. 8. Transportation, 


tailroads 


1 

1 
4. U.S. Geographical 15. 
Regions ' 


5. U.S. General Agri. 6. U. 8. Transportation, 
6. U. 8S. Cotton Waterways, High- 
7. U.S. Corn ways, Airways 
&. U. S. Wheat 17. U. 8. Manufacturing 
9. U. 8. Fruits {ing 18. U. 8. Where Teople 
10. Ranching and Dairy- Live. 
11. U. S. Forests 9. U.S. Cities 
Per envelope, 19 assorted units.. ‘ $0.40 
Catalogs are free. Send today. 





2048 East 71st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


[] Enclosed find $1.00 for subscription to INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, 
Send magazine to address below 


Tosition 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Blackboard Stencils Free! 


Select 24¢ worth of stencils free with every 
dollar purchase from this column, 


Border Stencils, Each 6c 


Pumpkins; Oak Leaves; Pilgrims; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Bells; Reindeer; Cherries and 
Hatchet; Kuster; Tulips; Chicks; Rabbits. 

Large Stencils, 22x34, Each 12c 

Child Life Calendars, name any month; 
Large Turkey; Log Cabin; Mayflower; Typ- 
ical Pilgrims; Santa Driving Eight Deer; 
Santa Going Down Chimney; Santa Filling 
Stockings; Fireplace; Christmas Tree; Three 
Wise Men; Washington on Horse; Boy Lin- 


coln at Fireplace; name any mup stencil, 
Seat Work Supplies 
Gummed Sturs; Dots; gold, 
silver or red, box 10e, 3 for 25¢ 
Gummed Turkey; Santa; Flag; 
Chick; Bird; Butterfly; Cur 
pid; Owl; box 10e, 3 for ...25¢ 
Giummed Cireles, 500 one inch, Ass’t’d ..25¢ 
Drawings to Color, 50 assorted, 6x9 in, ...25¢ 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards, first 5 grades 23e¢ 
12 Fancy Colored Chalk, Assorted .......25¢ 
12 Calendar Pads for ....9¢ 
50 Pictures, 2x3 ........20€ 
Beautiful Colored Pic- 
tures, 16x20, Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Angelus; 
Gleaners; Christ; Sistine 
Madonna; Song of Lark, 
each $1.25,,2 for ....$2.30 
Silent Seatwork Language 
Cards, first 5 grades ..24¢ 
Construction Paper, Etc. 
50 Construction Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ....27¢ 
50 Sheets Holly Red 30c; 50 Holly Green 20e 
50 Sheets Poster Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ...18¢ 
50 Sheets Holly Red 20c; 50 Holly Green 20¢ 
250 Sheets Manila Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..35¢ 
250 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..60¢ 
50 Sheets Best Quality Oak Tag, 9x12 ...42c 


Compare our postpaid prices with others 


























SEVENTH 
EDITION 





Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed 
seven times—a car load each time. This new 
edition is larger and better than ever. It con- 
tains 12 calendar drawings to trace and color, 
32 common bird drawings, 16 Mother Goose 
drawings, 18 Hiawatha drawings, 18 Eskimo 
drawings, 16 circus drawings, 16 landscape 
and language drawings, 60 sewing ecard pat- 
terns, 42 paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, lan- 
guage, booklet covers, and cardboard con- 
struction. It also contains many stories for 
opening exercises with 86 illustrations. They 
include Little Black Sambo, The Gingerbread 
Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm Stories, 
Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story 
Starters with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First 
Speeches with 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for 
Opening Exercises, and 20 Speeches for 
Special Occasions with 6 illustrations. This 
splendid book also gives you over 1000 seat 
work suggestions, over 100 Gems of Thought 
and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of Na- 
tions with 12 illustrations, besides Good 
Health Information, How to Organize a Pur- 
ent-Teachers Association, Fundamentals and 
Principles of Economics, Elementary Civics, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Debating in School, 
and many other helps. Price postpaid ..$2.00 








J. S. LATTA, INC. 


Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, the seventh edition 
if no premiums are requested. Send this cou- 
pon to us with $1.50 and we will mail our 
splendid book to you at once. 














MAILING PRICE, $2.00 




















SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 














Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog 


Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weighs over 2 Ibs. 


1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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GIFT S Your Pup ils Can Make 
from REED’S (fine aad Crepe Papers 


OW, at the approach of the Christ- 
mas @eason, is the time to plan 
the scores of attractive, inexpen- 

sive, and pleasing gifts which the chil- 
dren will delight ‘in making from 
REED’S (fine texture) Crepe Papers. 

Here are a few suggestions:- Crepe 
Paper Dolls, Gift Boxes covered and 
decorated with crepe paper appliques, 
Lamp Shades, Crepe Paper Flowers, 
Wreaths (made from crepe paper and 
decorated with crepe paper bows), 
Christmas Trees for the table (all of 
crepe paper except a stick for the 
trunk), Ornaments for the tree, Hand- 
kerchief Cases, Flower Holders for the 
wall and table, and many other beauti- 
ful and easily made gifts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cc. A, REED COMPANY, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Please send me your FREE color card of REED’S 


(fine texture) Crepe Papers. 
Name 
St. or R. D.... 


Postoffice....... State 


REED’S (fine texture) Crepe Papers 
have a depth, intensity and delicacy of 
color which has never before been obtainable 
in crepe paper and the color range is com- 
plete and adequate for every purpose. The 
fineness of texture and sheen of REED’S 
(fine texture) Crepe Papers insure the ar- 
tistry of the finished result with the least 
possible effort. 

Use REED’S for your Thanksgiving decor- 
ations in the schoolroom. Let the children 
make maps, crepe paper posters for health 
lessons, crepe paper costumes of various na- 
tions for use in the sand table as an aid in 
geography. Once you become acquainted 
with REED’S you will keep it on hand in the 
school room and use it the year round. Mail 
the coupon below for a free color card of 
REED'S (fine texture) Crepe Papers and 
see for yourself the brilliancy of its coloring 


and the beauty of its texture. 
COLOR 
CARD 


Mail this coupon for FREE Color Card of 
REED'S (fine texture) Crepe Papers for 


school use, 


| C.A. Reed Co. 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


7 Ask Your Dealer for REED’S Crepe Papers 





Health Lessons and Prizes 
Offered 


“The Relation of Beverages to Child 
Health” is the keynote of a series of 
health lessons which will appear in 
each issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS during the balance of 
the school year. The first one appears 
on pages 78 and 79 of this issue. Be- 
ginning in the December number, the 
lessons will be printed in color on the 
two center pages of the magazine and 
this position will make it especially 
convenient for teachers who wish to 
lift out the pages to keep them intact. 

The Charles E. Hires Company, man- 
ufacturers of a well-known beverage 
extract, take this practical method of 
responding to the thousands of requests 
received by them for material on health 
teaching, and of providing such mate- 
rial for other thousands who could use 
it to advantage. A comprehensive plan 
has been worked out by the Educational 
Department of the company, stressing 
the relation of sensible drinking habits 
to good health. The lessons also pre- 
sent practical material on the impor- 
tance of nutrition through the use of 
posters, health charts, picture study 
material, projects, geography lessons, 
etc., and practical suggestions for en- 
listing the co-operation of parents and 
children in raising the health average 
of grade or school, 

The lessons aim throughout to be dis- 
tinctly practical in character, as will be 
evident from the first one in this issue. 
The suggestions offered will be along 
lines which have proved their worth in 
the classroom, Because of their value 
for reference purposes, it is expected 
that these lessons will be filed by teach- 
ers. Since many will wish to let the 
mothers know the details of the health 
program, the company also offers to 
send extra copies of this first announce- 
ment, in the form of reprints, upon re- 
quest. Teachers who agree to use and 
follow faithfully the series of health 
lessons will receive samples of Hires 
Root Beer Extract which can be used 


in the classroom or at home to demon- 
strate how milk may be made more 
palatable. 

Three thousand dollars in cash prizes 
will be awarded during the month of 
May, 1929, to 150 teachers who submit 
the best letters of not more than 2,500 
words each, describing their method of 
using the Hires health lessons which 
appear in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. 


—_@——____ 


Health teaching requires less school 
furniture and expenditure than any 
other subject; and while special prep- 
aration of the teacher is important, 
it is not essential. In thousands of 
rural schools excellent results are be- 
ing obtained without special instruc- 
tion. Health training and instruction 
should be ’so graded as to be interest- 
ing, easily understood, and stimulating 
to the older children as well as to the 
younger ones, and should be applicable 
to their actual living conditions. Be- 
sides training for physical health, there 
should be developed many habits for 
mental health. Although not usually 
included in books on health, they are 
vitally important. They have to do 
with the subject in hand, whether in 
work or play, straightforward action 
and concentration without dawdling 
or confusion; self-control, frankness, 
the habit of facing difficulties in a 
spirit of optimism instead of running 
away from them; co-operation with 
| other children, the habit of settling 
quarrels on the spot, and, in general, 
habits of orderly, vigorous, straight 
forward activity in play and work, 
and conformity to the rules of the 
game in play.—Bulletin, U. S. Bureat 
of Education. 


————_> 


Every man takes care that his neigh 
bor shall not cheat him. But a 
comes when he begins to care that he 
does not cheat his neighbor. Then al! 
goes well. He has changed his market 
cart into a chariot of the sun.—Wor 
ship. 
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ividual Name 
Pencils 














Fe ol oly ee 
i Stamped With Any Name 
y, or Short Inscription in Gilt 





Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 



































_ * MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
pied , grown-up, too) on opening this colorful Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
os A Holiday Package and discovering a set of Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

- name in Gilt! The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
= Jp Where could you find a handsomer, more _ of three pencils, one name to a set. 
of : useful or more distinctly personal gift than Order early. Use the convenient order 
eo ‘i this? And, when there are a number to give blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 

to, what could you give for fifteen cents names you desire to appear on the pencils. 

, that would be so acceptable as these pencil To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
. . sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in paying particular attention to the U’s and 
ep- , Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a N’s; M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will 
- , Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- carefully follow your spelling of names and 
be- : lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any 
be pp quantities—see prices below.) convenient method—money order preferred. 
ost- : 
the 9 PRICES 

e Yr 

Be- P 1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid. 
for he Gents “a cae os 11 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid. 
ally a Fancy Gilt Tips and Red Rubber 
y : Erasers just as shown here. Santa Says 
p. | “ORDER EARLY” 
ing | )0 (is RI ee NL Oe ee err er eee ee 
. | ORDER BLANK 
ing | Bai ivisttensinnisistsnieeninaliine 
vith | The Osborne Specialty Co., 
Me a wins WERITE Ww PALME 38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York, 
rht- BMI Foo a Wate ane, se a | Gentlemen: Please send me ..............-..-..00-00+- sets of Individual 
me 8 a ieiannidinns fol Beye rst he st sh ss 
eau A THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. | attaching to this order blank. 

P nm & F A F CL : &¢ &- & ®D ss ¢ 8 | Enclosed is remittance of $.............-........00000+. in payment of this 
ra at 38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK | ne 
he y in 2 in sinigalablnennceieninoiiilsadaaapladuidrtcniasieemail 
all ¢ s | EE ee ee ee ae Vm 
rket 0 Ore BAe Site BA Te 2 - oy te Lz : A RR 





7 Cie : ten : ~ rs Mg i A Riek: ee 
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Delightful! Interesting! 
Instructive Seat Work Material! 


Our monthly Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of seat 
work material which is both interesting and instructive. You may subscribe for 
this unique Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive a 
fresh supply of original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent read- 
ing, arranged so that the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of 
the year. The stories are continued, and they are so planned that a number of 
lessons may be developed from them, each page containing directions for the mak- 
ing of other pages. Designs for posters or construction work are also included 
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Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois | 


I am enclosing 20c for a sample package of Constructive Seat 
Work. Please send your two Special Poster Patterns FREE. 


NAME. a - | 


ADDRESS 








Always New! 


over and over. 


| FREE- 


each month. 


Teacher’s Work Made Easier 


The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. 
there are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions. 


Sample Package 


Send twenty cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Constructive 
Seat Work and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it is. 


With Every Sample Package We Will Include 
Two of Our Special Poster Patterns Free. 


[Our “Interludes of Pleasure” offer on page 24 will interest you.] 


Constantly Changing! 


This material is new every month and every year just as your school journal is 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by having to use the same lessons 
New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you 
all the time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be 


Moreover, 
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ENGLE’ pd ats DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 








by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Printed on best | 
quality bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, ( Yearly Visible across room. Takes 16‘¢ feet of apace. Useful and | 

amenialin any Graded or Ungraded School. SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES. 
Send Money Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample Set, at tellowing POSTP AID | Prices. 


mbination Script and Roman with Figures. Complete - amit ~~ 
Script Alphabet and Figures - « $1. 00 Roman Alphabet and Figures . | 
J.L. ENGLE, “The Map Man,” Box 149 BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— ywioy" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
to advise this healthy habit to > 

their boys andgirls. $100 teach- tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
ersaccepted this offer last season om as cleaning the teeth, 
Send the names of 20 or more this ad. Mail it at once 























parents of your pupils. We will a the 20 or more names a 
J send you, notasample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 


ular size 39c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDON'S «> = 
CATARRHAL JELLY ALL DEALERS 








Conference on Child Study 


This fall marks the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Child Study Association of 
America which, for the greater part of 
its existence had been known as the 
Federation for Child Study. Out of a 
small group of women who met to dis- 
cuss their individual problems has 
grown a national organization whose 
work has extended to the far corners 
of the earth. 

As a fitting celebration, a One Day 
Conference has been planned, to be 
held November 20 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, with a morning and 


| an afternoon session, followed by a 


dinner. 

Mrs. Howard S. Gans has been presi- 
dent for over thirty years and Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg is the director 
of the organization. 

Parental education and child study 
will be presented from two distinctive 
points of view at the conference. Gen- 
eral principles and outstanding tenden- 
cies in the rapid development now go- 
ing on will be discussed by leading 
authorities. In addition to this analy- 
sis of fundamental ideas, the actual 
working programs of state, university, 
and volunteer organizations engaged 
in child study and parental education 


| will be presented by their own staff 
Together these two portions | 


members. 
of the program will give an authorita- 
tive survey of the ideals and objectives 
and of the practical work of various 
types of organizations throughout the 
country. 

At both the conference and the din- 
ner, prominent leaders will bring to 


| special aspects of child study and pa- 


rental education the vital contribution 
of their own experience. Among the 
speakers of whom announcement can 
be made at this time are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Felix Adler; Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott; Dr. Bernard Glueck; Mrs. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg; Mr. 
Porter R. Lee; Dr. E. C. Lindeman; 
Mrs. Henry Moskowitz; Dean William 
Russell; Dr. Edward L. ‘Thorndike; Mr. 
Ralph P. Bridgman; Mrs. Cora Trawick 
Court; Miss Gertrude Laws; Mrs. S. M. 


N. Marrs; Mr. Robert E. Simon; and 
Miss Edna Noble White. 
—_——. 


Americanization Progress 


More than 25,000 foreign-born men 
and women from 47 countries attended 
Americanization classes in Massachv- 

setts during a recent school year. 
' constant effort is made to bring educa- 
tion to the people, and of 1,438 classes 
conducted 207 met in homes, 2 258 in 
neighborhood centers, 166 in factories, 
and 807 in evening schools. In some 
factories the adult aliens employe 
meet three times each week for in- 
struction in English. They assemble 
at noon, as soon as lunch is eaten, for 
a class session of from 30 to 40 min- 
utes. Sometimes a schoolroom is pro 
vided for them by the management of 
the factory. The classes are conducte 
in co-operation with the State Depart 
ment of Education. 

—— 

There are souls in this world whieh 

have the gift of finding joy everywher® 
and of leaving it behind them whereve! 
they go.—F aber. 
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FRE 


WRITE for sample Questions 
and Answers and other 
valuable Review Material con- 
tained in Warp’s FREE cat- 
alog of Review Books. (For 
seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 
nations. ) 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past of- 


REVIEW 


MATERIAL 






ficial examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En- 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 


states. 












40c —Grammar - - 40c 

- 40c ~U. &. History - 40c 

- 40c —Mus - - «+ 40¢ 

40c —fumhoarenty + 40c 

"> 90S <phpeeieay’- > Shs 

- + 40¢ “Reading - - 40c 

SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 

4 or more copies, 3i5c euch, 12 or more, 32c 

each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
‘a, 28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
’ * 

10 Days’ Free Trial 


fe are these books will please Z*-2 sure that 
we will let you have 


a. 
iy WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ MINDEN, NEBR. 








More REASONS 
WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 
A NELSON BIBLE 


« a * a 


[' you like variety, no other Bible 
publisher can offer so many styles 
of size, bindingand type as Nelson’s. 
Your bookseller can show you 
manyand helpyou 
select. There is a 
Nelson Bible or 
Testament at a 
price to meet your 
ideas. 


King James vet- 
sion isavailable,of 
course, but people 
are turning more 
and more to the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


The Bible that meets every human 
need for comfort, guidance and 
understanding. You owe it to your- 
self to learn all about it. You can, if 
you mail this coupon today. 





a 7 7 4 


“Tt meets the demand made upon it and upon 

Christianity by the modern trend of the world 

without changing or altering the teachings or 
ine of our fais ”, 


From a sincere young woman (name on request) 


/ THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381-383 N Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of 
your book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” 
telling how the Bible came down through the 
ages. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Street No.__ 
\ City 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| A Record of Long Service 


but we cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating Mr. Dodd in the magazine, as we 


splendid record—a long life of useful- 

ness devoted to the teaching profession, 

the work he has “loved so well.” 

Martinsburg, West Virginia 

September 10, 1928 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

Dansville, N. Y. 

| Dear Sirs: 


Please discontinue my subscription 
to “The Normal Instructor and Pri- 





mary Plans” as I am no longer a teach- | 


er. I resigned my position as principal 
of one of our graded schools after serv- 
ing continuously in that position for 
37 years, having given in all 51 years 
to the work of teaching. 
| I am now past 73 years of age, and 


The following letter speaks for itself, | 


| 


| 


have already done by letter, on his | 





| got the of failing health, decided to | 


quit the work I have loved so well. 
| _ I have found your journal very help- 
| ful to me during the many years that 
I have been a subscriber. 

Wishing you continued success as 
| publishers of one of our best and most 
| helpful magazines, I am 


Yours very truly, 
| D. H. Dopp. 
| 


Petroleum, Iron, and Copper 


Three important new educational 
motion picture films have recently been 
added to the collection of films pos- 
sessed by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. “The 
Story of Petroleum,” produced in co- 
operation with the American Petroleum 
| Institute, shows the latest engineering 
|and technical developments in this 
| great industry. “The Story of Iron,” 
produced with the aid of three promi- 
nent iron companies, portrays every 
step taken in the production of this in- 
dispensable mineral, from the mining 
of the ore to the final blast-furnace 
operations. “The Story of the Fabri- 
cation of Copper,” also made in co- 
operation with industrial interests, 
supplements the Bureau’s ten-reel fea- 
ture film “The Story of Copper,” and 
shows the processes by which the 
metal, after it leaves the smelter, is 
made into the shapes necessary to meet 
the demands of commerce. 

The Bureau of Mines has probably 
the largest collection of educational in- 
dustrial motion picture films in the 
world. These films show the different 
steps in the production, treatment, and 
utilization of the essential mineral ma- 
terials or make plain the safe methods 
of mining and preparing minerals. The 
films are produced through the co-oper- 
ation of industrial concerns, who bear 
the entire cost of production. Distri- 
bution of the films is centered at the 
Bureau’s Experiment Station at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. There are also a number 
of subdistribution centers. 

The films are loaned to schools, 
churches, colleges, civic and business 
organizations, miners’ local unions, and 
other organizations interested in the 
| public welfare. No charge is made for 
|use of the films, but the exhibitor is 
asked to pay the costs of transporta- 
tion. 





—— 


A department of mental hygiene is 
included in the program of the Los 
Angeles schools. It comprises a psy- 
chological clinic, counselor service, 
special classes for different groups of 
atypical children, special teaching ma- 
terial for such classes, and a demon- 
stration nursery school. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER. Any size Kodak film developed and 
six prints (one beautifully hand colored) all for 25 cents. 
One 8x10 enlargement for 30 cents. 


Falls Foto Finishers, Dept. C, Glens Pails, N.Y. 








Aninteresting, instructive card game of 300 ques- 
tions and answers. Covers wide range of geograph- 
ical, historical and literary facts. Children and 
adults enjoy it—two to 75 may play. Fine for schools 
and homes. Satisfaction guaran , 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
SAVO MFG. CO 
| Dept. X11, 





| 





NOLEDGE Foginating, Game 


111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. | 








My children clap their hands 
with joy when the books are 
passed out to them....... 


Primary Teacher, Mulvane, Kansas 


SECOND 
GRADE 
SEAT WORK 


FOR SILENT READING 


\ | 








200,000 copies sold last year, their first season 


The Reason Why— 
1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
3. Low cost. 


These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose-is 
to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and 
Pictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, 
Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
Elliptical Stories, Finding What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
special nature. The wail is designed to build up a vocabulary, to train in 
word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 


The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink drawings suitable for coloring exercises. 


These exercises are teosinating as well as helpful. Children want activity and find a joy in 
creative work. In a thousand towns and cities where the seatwork books were adopted last 


year the dominant expression of the children is, ‘This is fun. I like to do this.’’ 


Overcrowded teachers find the seatwork books a godsend, because they hosp the pupil enter- 
tained with purposeful work. This lessens the nervous strain on the teacher and gives her 
time for individual work with the pupils. 


As the exercises are miscellaneous in character, they may be begun soy month in the year, and 
the teacher may use the exercises daily or at less frequent periods to fit into her program of work. 
The seatwork books should be given to the pupils for the exercise period and collected when 
the assigned task is completed. When the book has been worked through it may be given to 
the pupil to keep. This plan enables the teacher to keep a record of the improvement of the 
pupils. Many parents are delighted too to have the completed books showing the original 
work of their children. 

The seatwork books are printed {n large quantities and this has made it possible for the publisher 
to give astonishingly low prices. The schools are given the benefit. The price of the seat- 
work books is practically what the children would have to pay for the same quantity of good 

paper. 





FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING, Prepared for First A, Size 7 by 11 
48 pages. Price a copy 2Oc post paid. 

SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. In two parts: Part 1 Second B; 
Part Il, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 48 pages 
Price a copy 2 Oe postpaid 

THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. Price 
a copy 26c postpaid. 


FOURTH GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 

READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. Price 
a copy 26 postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes Vocabu” 
lary building and spelling. Size’7 by 10, 64 
pages. Price a copy 2686 postpaid. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED ff you 
are not entirely satisfied. Coples will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ae 
~~ 
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Exercise Books in 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography 
Equip Your Classes With These Inexpensive Helps 


ENGLISH SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 4 for 
Fighth Grade. 72 pages; size 844 by 11. Price 
nes ee toy are FOR a copy 3Oc postpaid 
WR pages. Price a 
copy 2&c postpaid. GEOGRAPHY 


McCONNELL’S EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND REMEDIAL TEST. United States. 128 
pages; size 8by 11. Price a copy 4Qc postpaid 


ARITHMETIC 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 


FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price 4 
copy 26c postpaid. 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. 


Book 1 for ri Ve 48 pages size 6 by 9. AND Teste. ‘eS 
Price a copy post pai : Book I for Third 
Price 2c postpaid. 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. 
Book 2 for Sixth Grade. 48 pages; size 6 by 9. STAESTS. Book il for the Fourth Cros S$ AND 


Price a copy 1 Ge postpaid. 25c postpaid. 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 3 for STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Seventh Grade. 88 pages; size 6 by 9. Price TESTS. Book III for the Fifth Grade. Price 
a copy 3Oc postpaid. 25c postpaid. 


a . 
qQ= 
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Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


102 NORTH THIRD STREET o*e ee ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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FOR YOUR PUPILS AND FRIENDS 


CENTS A BOX 
SEE PRICES 
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WE GUARANTEE to engrave your names on pencils correctly. Our proof reading department 

checks your names three times for correct spelling before your order is shipped. Be sure to 

write your names plainly. 

YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold on our highest grade “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils in six 
new bright colors, packed in beautiful HOLLY BOXES make the most acceptable and practical yet inexpensive XMAS GIFT you 
can buy your pupils. 


OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCILS are not cheap pencils but are standard 5¢ quality. They contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth, firm 
lead which is grooved, compressed and fully waxed. “SUPERFINE” lead will not scratch or break, nor does it require frequent 
sharpening. “SUPERFINE” pencils have a new patented polished brass tip with red Para rubber erasers. “SUPERFINE” pencils 
are now furnished in six new bright colors: Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. We guarantee them to be the best and 
the prettiest pencils you can buy. When no choice is made, boxes of three pencils will contain a red, green and lavender pencil; boxes 
of six or twelve pencils will contain the six different colors. We have perfected new engraving machines which automatically place 
the different colors in each box and engrave each pencil perfectly. These machines are used exclusively by us. 

OUR HOLLY BOXES are made of extra heavy material covered with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries lithographed in their 
natural colors. ’ 


“SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS are the best made and are sold only by 


THE DAYTON PENCIL COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 





HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25c; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 15c A BOX 


HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35c; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 25c A BOX 


HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 45c A BOX 
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HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of the paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address 
plainly; enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postage. ORDER EARLY. We kindly ask that you combine with 
other teachers in sending in your orders as it will enable us to give you better service. Boxes for any pupils entering your school 
after you have ordered will be sent at the same prices. We guarantee your names to be spelled correctly, your pencils to be regularly 
assorted colors and your pencils to reach you in time. If you arenot more than satisfied we will return your money. PLEASE 
ORDER EARLY. 
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FOR $3.75 we will send one grows of our “SUPERFINE” pencils, any or assorted colors, with your SCHOOL NAME, MERRY CHRISTMAS, GREET- 
INGS FROM YOUR TEACHER or any short inscription engraved on the ENTIRE gross of pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold and also send you 








FREE your choice of the following highest grade premiums: a 14 Kt. Solid Gold, Self-Filling Fountain Pen, black or mottled green; a Chicago Giant 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener; a 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U. S. Flag (sewed stripes.) 


Worn ye “er 7 * 
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Your 
Choice 
of 
Ladies’ 
or 
Gents’ 
Style 








OUR premiums and our pencils are fully guaranteed. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. Write plainly. Enclose check, 





money order or currency. We pay the postage. 


ADDRESS 
YOUR 
LETTERS TO 
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Your order will be appreciated and sent to you promptly. 
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Children Love 
Holiday Cut-Outs 


Thanksgiving and Christmas are almost here. Have you 
planned the holiday posters for the schoolroom and for the 
children to take home? Have you plenty of cut-out material 
for holiday sand tables? Here are a few Bradley cut-outs 
which are especially appropriate for this season. The first 
five are priced at only 50c each. 


Pilgrim Village 








The Orange Industry 


8306—The Pilgrim families, Indians, wigwams, log cabins, 
canoes, trees and the good ship “Mayflower”. 


The Landing of Columbus 
8362—Showing the ships and Indians, the ‘Knights in armor, 


8462—Cut-outs showing faithfully every step from the orange 
grove to the fruit stand; with printed story. 
camellias 
Poster Patterns of Farm Yard Pets 
8479—A group of fourteen large animal outlines, 17 x 22 
sheets, for painted or cut paper posters. Delightful for chil- 
dren in school or at home. Price each, 85c. 


the standard bearer and the tropical foliage. 


Santa Claus 


lore. 
8363—This cut-out of*a village Christmas, complete with oe 


everything from church to tree, is most appealing. 


The Date Industry 


8463—The authentic story of an important industry with 
many scenes and characters in cut-out form. 


8471—Santa Claus and his sleigh and reindeer and toys 
Eleven large sheets of pictures, 17 in. x 22 in. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. , Agents 





Xmas Poster Patterns 





Price each, 85c. 
Send for Special Booklet of Cut-outs 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 



































Child Health Conferences 


detent cw A Ee . | Nearly 6,000 more child health con- 
innati, Memphis. 5 > 

pee say ng as by —— 

| during the fiscal year 1927 than were 

3c-KODAK P RINTS-3c moa | in the eugene poage« 4 

a yg et ory Be a owe o figures made public by e Chil- 

thd nae has VEBROS.. iimar. Mina, dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 

partment of Labor in its annual report 
of the administration of the maternity 
and infancy act. 

Child-health conferences conducted 
by physicians at which children were 
examined and their mothers were given 
advice were a feature of the work in 
36 of the 45 states co-operating under 
the act, and in the Territory of Hawaii. 
There were 21,347 such conferences 


Teachers Wanted “crite. | 





rs. or 
jew Haven, 











fants and preschool children were ex- 
| amined. 

Some of the conferences are held 
regularly at permanent health centers. 
Others are _ itinerant conferences 
through which the community learns 
that the health conference is not a clin- 


GIFTS 





during the year at which 136,813 in-| 


to Make 
at School! 


Christmas joys are doubled when 
'the children are allowed to make 
their own little favors, gifts and 
greeting cards. This year Dennison 
has prepared plans to help them: 
They can make toys, calendars, gay 











Magazine—filled with ideas for 


; ic for sick children but an opportunity | ornaments to hang on the Christmas 
In attractive 





for mothers to learn how to keep their 
babies and themselves well by using 
intelligently available medical service | 
and by improving the home care of 
themselves and their children. 

Some of the states use trucks, known 
as healthmobiles or health cars, which 
carry motion pictures, exhibits, charts | 
and posters in addition to the equip- 
ment for conference work, through the | 
medium of which information on ma- 
ternal, infant, and child care may be 
carried to localities that are isolated | 
and inaccessible for the more usual 
'forms of health work. No treatment 
‘or remedial work is done at any of 
'these conferences. Parents whose chil- 
dren are found to have defects are ad- 
vised to take them to the family phy- 
| sician. 


Y Holly gift box 


FAMOUS 
POEMS 


Make money for your own use or 
have your entire room or school sell 
this wonderful book for some school 
object. 

Last year hundreds of teachers 
profited by this plan. Everyone 
wants a copy of the 101 Famous 
Poems, America’s most popular 
anthology. Act qe for agency. 
Popular Special Easy-Selling Art 
Kraft Leather Edition, Price $1.50. 
Other editions, 25c, $1.00, $2.50. 
Liberal commission. 

THE CABLE COMPANY 

Book Division, Dept. S.A. 

1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





——._—_—. 


It is not the first mile-post, but the 
‘last that tells the story; not the out- 
wardbound steed, but the one on the 
home-stretch that we note as victor.— 
Frances E. Willard. 








tree, boxes, dolls, wreaths, candle- 
sticks—all from cardboard, crepe 
paper, wire and a few colored 
Christmas seals, 


Instructions for Making—FREE 


These simple directions are free. 
Just send the coupon at right. And 
remember that you can get all the 
materials at your local stationery, 
department or drug store where 
Dennison goods are sold. Look for 
the red and gold package of Denni- 
son’s Christmas seals, tags, gift 
cards and package decorations, 
Send for the free plans now, And 
why not let us send you, too, the 
Christmas Number of The Party 


happy holiday parties, games and 
gifts—it’s only 20c. Or some of the 
famous Dennison-craft books, con- 
taining hundreds of gift sugges- 
tions with directions for making. 
See coupon for list of subjects. 


Dennison'’s, Dept. 24-Y, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me free directions for 
making Christmas Gifts at School. 


Pili cckncitettieninmscainebadiebasisieniimmmen 


ee ee ee 


Strect or R. F. D....... 


Oe 


(If you wish ws to include some of these famous Dewwisex 
books, check those you want and enclose /0 cents for cach.) 
Crepe Paper Costumes ....Sealing Wen Craft 
Crepe Paper Flowers _...Weaving Paper Rope 
Lamp Shade Packet _... Decorating Hails and Booths } 
_...Christmas Number of The Party Magazine (20 cxnta) ae 


ae aan 
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ay Souvenirs ' 


Appropriate 





Pomsettia Design No. 22 


Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


and Pleasing ~ 





Christmas Tree Design No. 32 





Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of Eight Cover Designs in Colors. 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School Mounted on Inside of Front Cover If Desired. 


, ; smth Size 3% x 5% 

BOOKLET STYLE A (With Special Printing) *'%°,°%.*..°4 
of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of the eight designs shown 
at the top of this page will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of 
your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school 
beard and pupils. The other six pages will contain poems and sentiments appropriate 
to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two colors. Your 
photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 
of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of page.) 
Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 9 cents each. 

Price with Photograph: 
12 cents each. 


10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 


BOOKLET STYLE B (No Special Printing) Monsinnity the same 


Booklet Style 
“A” described at left except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on 
two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of 
pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write 
the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would 
in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are printed in two colors. Each book- 
let is tied with a silk cord and is provided with a transparent glaze envelope in which 
it may be presented to the pupil. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
10 cents each. 


Choose Any of the Eight Cover Designs Illustrated Above 1° beautiful designs on the covers of the 


signs assorted. 


Two Styles of Calendar Souvenirs with 


top of this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the originals. 
order for either style of booklet souvenir described above may be made up entirely of one cover design or of two or more de- 
Be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


booklets (of which the illustrations at the 
Your 


Your Choice of Four Designs in Colors. 


Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School Mounted on One of Inner Pages If Desired. 





CHRISTMA 
TREE  SLEIGHRIDE Desicy 


DESIGN 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers 


send us their orders together 
for any of the souvenirs described on this page, a discount of 


. . Cart Consists of two cards of 
CALENDAR STYLE A (With Special Printing) iio *“vevbied bristel, one 
measuring 3% x5% inches and the other 4% x8 inches, and as many inner pages as 
are required for the special printing pertaining to your school. On the smaller card 
your choice of the four designs illustrated at left will appear in colors. (Designs may 
be ordered assorted if desired.) This card and the inner pages are tied with a silk rib- 
bon to the larger card which has a border design printed in red and green and on the 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1929 calendar pad. On the inner 
pages will be specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, 
township, county, state, date and names of teacher, school board and pupils. A New 
Year poem is also included. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the first inside page, if ordered. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
time, 11 cents each. 
Price with Photograph: 


14 cents each. 
* 4° Identically the same as Cal- 

CALENDAR STYLE B (No Special Printing) oof; “seyie “A deeeribed 
above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on the inner pages, 
there are spaces provided in me Fe may be written the date, name of teacher and 
school, the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
12 cents each. 


Additional ones ordered at same 


10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones ordered at same time, 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet or calendar souvenirs and 


pupils’ names appearing on them; where pupils’ 


November 1928 








Novem 











Oratior 
any subj. 








10 per cent will be allowed from the prices quoted. 


A Sam le of a Booklet or Calendar Souvenir made up with 
Pp any one of the designs shown that you choose, to- 

gether with color proofs of the other Christmas designs, and a 

specimen photograph, will be sent for four cents in stamps. 


j Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
Order Early we urge that you order as early as possible 
and thus make sure of having your souvenirs when needed 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ee eee ee nl 


quantity desired. Then give the name and number 
of each cover design selected and state how many 
souvenirs you wish made up with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or print name 
of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils just 
as you wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 
carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are 





names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send us 
any good Kodak print or other photograph securely 
wrapped and with your name and address on the 
back. We will make a reproduction of it for each 
souvenir and return the original photo uninjured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. Send 
money order, bank draft, or currency registered. 
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THANKSGIVING. ENTERTAINMENTS 


THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. By Noel Flaurier. Just published. A book of .un- 
usual merit for use in the first eight grades of school. 28 Recitations; 4 Opening Sele¢tions; 9 Dia- 


28 


Dr. Tigert Resigns | 


Dr. John J;::Tigert has announced 
his retirement.as United States Com- 
missioner of Education. In School Life, 





FORMART is a pure 
modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in 
cost, which permits each pupil 
to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. FORMART is a true 
modeling clay, with excellent working and 
drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet- 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 
FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay 
is furnished in: 25-lb. Metal 
Cans; 100-lb. Metal Drums, 
300-Ib. Metal Drum, 500- 
Ib. Metal Drums. 
Send for Bulletin No. 348 


DenverFireClaylompany 


DENVER,COLORADO. 















PICTURES IN CLASS ROOMS 
-—_ Easily hung, without marring walls, by using 
A Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
10 Samples Free. 
c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the world-famous 
"MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 















Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa 

















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 








Ts 
What Bible Character 
Does This Picture 
Represent? 








You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4578, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Pt. 4578, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me Free, your Bible Test and 
Bulletin. No obligation. 


















ry 
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official organ of the bureau of which 
he has been the head for more than 
seven years, he presents his “valedic- 
tion,”. from which we quote: . 

“T am leaving the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to take up work again with one of 
the state universities. It has been 
difficult to bring myself to the point of 
severing the congenial relationship 
which I have enjoyed through. the 
Bureau of Education. The years spent 
here have been pleasant and stimu- 
lating. I have found the school peo- 
ple of the country everywhere vitally 
interested in the efforts of the Federal 
Government to serve them in their 
school problems. I want to thank all 
those who have with unfailing courtesy 
co-operated with the bureau and with 
me. I shall cherish always the friend- 
ships, both personal and professional, 
which have been made here. 

“In more than seven years’ time in 
which I have had the honor to act as 
Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, I have seen the school 
system of the country move forward 
in a most gratifying way. The growth 
and dignity of the teaching profession 
have been remarkable, expenditures 
have been more than:-doubled, the 
curriculum has been largely reorgan- 
ized, a gigantic building program has 
been carried on throughout the na- 
tion, and enrollments have increased 
rapidly in secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The outlook for American edu- 
cation and incidentally for the Bureau 
of Education was never brighter. For 
these evidences of progress thousands 
of unknown teachers throughout the 
public-school system should have the 
major credit. Next to them the ad- 
ministrative officers are to be con- 
gratulated. It is a pleasure at this 
time to offer my felicitations and good 
wishes for continued progress. May 
I take this opportunity to bespeak for 
my successor, whoever he may be, the 
same loyal co-operation and support 
which has everywhere been tendered 
me. With new leadership and new 
ideas emanating from this office, 
there should come a larger service to 
American education.” 

Dr. Tigert has accepted the presi- 
dency of the University of Florida. 


A Boys’ Chorus 


A boys’ chorus of 160 voices has 
been organized in the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) schools. Members are selected 
on the basis of musical ability, scholar- 
ship, and citizenship rating. Their 
ages range from 9 to 16 years, and un- 
changed, changing, and changed voices 
are included. The costume of the 
chorus was designed by the director of 
art of Santa Ana schools, and follows 
somewhat the Russian design, having 
a smock of orange-colored material, to 
suggest Orange County, white trous- 
ers, and black ties. The boys have ac- 
quired a large repertoire of selections 
by standard composers. They have 
sung in concert on several occasions 
and have given five programs over the 
radio. 





——__~——_——_ 

Most teachers have come to realize 
that the health of pupils is indirectly a 
part of their responsibility. One cold 
may become an epidemic, resulting in 
a poor attendance record with extra 
work necessary later to make up for 
lost time. Last winter over 3500 
teachers accepted the offer of T. N. 
Kenyon of Minneapolis, manufacturer 
of Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly, to send a 
full-size tube of this remedy free to 
teachers. Through its use many an in- 
cipient cold was nipped in the bud, be- 
fore it could involve the class. When 
sending for the free tube, teachers are 
invited to include the names and ad- 
dresses of twenty parents. To these 
smaller samples will be mailed. On 
another page Mr. Kenyon’s offer will 
be found in detail. 

—_—— 

The making of money, the accumula- 
tion of material power, is not all there 
is to living—EHdward Bok. 





logues in Rhyme; 3 Pageants; 6 Plays containing Songs 
and Drills; 5 Novelties; 6 Plays, and Dialogues; 2 
special Programs; 11 Historical Numbers; 6 Dances and 
Drills; 6 Action Songs; 6 Songs; 7 Pantomimes; 3 
Closing Numbers, and many other worthwhile features 
not usually found in such books. 40 cents. 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. For 
all grades. Contents: Over 40 Recitations and Mono- 
logues; a Pageant; over 20 Exercises, including Greet- 
ings, Good-byes, Turkey, Harvest, Feasting, and Thankful 
Stunts; Songs; 20 Quotations; 4 Pantomimes; 6 Tab- 
leaux; 10 lively Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills and 
Marches. 40 cents, 

THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Some 
of the exercises and dialogues are for boys alone, some 
for girls alone, and some for boys and girls together. 
thirty-two lines. The book contains 54 Recitations; 22 Unusual Exercises; 9 
and Drills; 12 Dialogues; 1 Play; Tableaux, Quotations; etc. 40 cents, 


Christmas Books 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By Noel 
Flaurier. A veritable treasure-chest of rare, new Christ- 
mas entertainment material for all the grades from the 
first to the eighth. Not an old number or idea in the 
book. A live, vibrating book radiating the Christmas 
spirit in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, 
Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad you ordered this 
book. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Every- 
thing new and original. It contains 71 Recitations; 8 
Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Special- 
ties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 18 Tableaux and 
Pantomimes ; 8 Monologues ; 5 Opening and Closing num- 
bers. 40 cents. 

JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS. This book contains a big variety of material 
for all grades and types of children. There are 37 reci- 
tations and monologues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 
40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, For all 
grades, Contents: 50 Recitations; 25 Quotations; 8 
Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 
Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 


Tho Thanksgiving 


Treasure Book 


























a Closing address. 40 cents. 
THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 64 Reci- 


tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever Exer- 
cises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dialogues 
and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK, For Primary and In- 
termediate grades. Contents: 380 Short Recitations by 
famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 
Tableaux. 40 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
an abundance of material for all grades. Contents: 42 
Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
cises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; an Operetta; 
Quotations; etc. 40 cents, 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written for 
Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate 
grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40 cents. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. There 
are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 
grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 
13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and 
Plays, etc. No better Christmas book published. 40 cts. 

THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A Musical 
Christmas Play for 6 girls and 4 boys of the Primary or 
Intermediate Grades. The music is catchy and not diffi- 
cult. Some comedy, no Santa Claus. 50 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. Just off the press. 
Beautiful new songs for the Christmas entertainment in 
all grades. Some are religious, some are about Santa 
Claus, some are humorous—all are unusually melodious. 
The music is catchy and easy. An ideal collection for 
your school entertainment. 50 cents. 
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The recitations vary in length from four to 


Songs; 6 Marches 





Drawing and Color Work 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. 
Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 


DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON. 
Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 





AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch 


Girl and two others. 


FRUITS AND _ VEGE- 


Canoe, Wigwams, Deer, Indian | TABLES. Grapes, Banana, 
Squaw, Rug Weaver, Indian| Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, 
and Pony, Papoose, Indian| Basket of Fruit, Carrot, 


Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, 








PILGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, 
Going to Church, Cradle, Fire- 
place, Boy with Turkey and 
four others. 

ESKIMOS. Eskimo Girl with 
Doll, Seals, Polar Bear, Eskimo 
House, Woman with Baby, 
Boy Feeding Dog, Boy Fishing 
and five others. 

DUTCH. Boy and Geese, 
Flower Girl, Dutch Houses, Boy with Milk Wag- 
on, Girl with Doll, Windmill and six others. 

JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower Girl, 
Woman at Tea-table, Jinrikisha, Cherry Tree 
and seven others. 

SWISS. Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, Skiing, 
Street Scene, Farmhouse, Peasant Woman and 
six others. 

ITALIAN. Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, 
Gondola, Peasant Girl, Milk Wagons, Boats of 
Venice and six others. 

IRISH. Thatched Cottage, Fruit Stand, Hang- 
ing out the Linens, Kitchen Scene, Washing the 
Dog and seven others. 

SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey, 
Boy, Cottage, Bagpipe Player, Typical Scotch- 
man and seven others. 

CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um- 
brella, Artist at Work, Girl Musician, Children 
and seven others. 

ARABIAN. Arab and Horse, Woman and 
Child, Coffee Shop, Oasis, Camel, Tent in Desert, 
Beggar Girl, Arabian Woman and four others. 

















Basket of Vegetables. 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Geranium, Daffodil, Tulips, 
Bluebird, Red Bird, Robin and 
six others. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND 
FOWLS. Cat, Horse, Cow, 
Pig, Puppies, Sheep, Goat, 
Rabbit, Goose, Hen, Rooster, 
Turkey. 

WILD FLOWERS. Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 
delion, Bittersweet, Black-eyed Susan, Violets, 
Sweet William and six others. 

SAFETY FIRST. The “Safety First” idea is 
carried out as applied to children in relation to 
safety in play and work. 

DAYS WE CELEBRATE. Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter 
and Patriotic Holidays. 

WAY TO HEALTH. Boys and girls in these 
drawings are shown busily engaged in the im- 
portant business of “keeping fit.” 

SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. Rolling Hoops, 
Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, 
Jumping Rope and six others. 

MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 
Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog 
Cart, Elephant and five others. 

STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, 
Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother 
and six others. 

LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE. Light- 
house, Sailboat, Farmhouse, Hills and Dales, 
Bow! of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. 








Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Material. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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Order NOW Pi 


tures for Thanksgiving, and 
pictures for December Pic- 


ture Study and 
mas Gifts. 
for 50 cents. 


25 pictures 54 x8 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


lgrim Pic- 


for Christ- 





Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and especially for Picture Study. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Really great pictures tell an 
impressive story with an in- 
terpretation differing with 
each individual. Let chil- 
dren have good pictures. 











ONE CENT SIZE. 


subjects. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
For 25 or more. 
subjects. 


TEN CENT SIZE. 
For 5 or more 
subjects. 


Send 60 
Christmas set of 
5x8, 
Madonnas or 


tures, each 
25 
Pilgrim Pictures. 


Pictures, etc., 


For 50 or more. 


cents 


25 pic- 


50 cents for 50 Pilgrim 
each 3x3". 


3x3% z= 
970 | | 
5%4x8 


9o0r, 


ow 


10x12 
225 
— 


= 


Madonnas= By Ferruszi 








for 


or for 
for 25 


tions. 
Send 





To see the 
awakens 


To appreciate the 


man. 





beautifal 
appreciation. 


tifal ennobles the svul of 


Order today. 


A customer writes: 
with them,” 


beau- 








By Sichei 





By Kaphael 


Catalogues 
2250 Pictures listed in 64-page Catalogue. 


ans. 
ps for Catal 





1928 CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, each with a tissue lined envelope. Price $1.00. 


“I find them more than satisfactory; I am absolutely delighted 


‘the Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 





1600 miniature illustra- 
The paintings are listed by Schools and Painters. 
is a marvelous collection of portraits of Poets, Painters, Writers, 
Statesmen, Scientists, and Musici 

Send 15 cents in coin or st 





Large Pictures 
for Framing. 
Artotypes. 
22x28 inches includ- 


ing the margin. 


$1.00 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for 
one. 


+ 


= 











Send $2.00 for any 
two of these pic- 


There 
tures. 


Hand Colored, same 
size, two for $3.00. 





A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever 
~Keats 
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FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 


Please send me 


For the THANKSGIVING 
and CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS 
AND EVERYDAY 


Susan Lowe’s 


BLACK w4WHITEPATTERNS 


Among the seventy-five PATTERNS contained in 
this helpful set, here are a few you will wish for 
your November and December handwork: An 
Indian chief, Puritan man and maid, Shepherds 
and Sheep, Three Wise Men on Camels and star, 
Christmas toys, and for every day all sorts of 
helpful Patterns. These PATTERNS are es- 
pecially designed for your children. A year of 
delightful lessons is planned for you by Miss 
Lowe in the accompanying four pages of instruc- 
tions. Printed on paper, size 9 x 12 in a buff and 
red folder. Susan Lowe's PATTERNS give wings 
to your teaching. Price of the seventy-five PAT- 
TERNS is 60 cents postpaid. 


Susan Lowe’s 


HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET 
IN COLORS 


A new method of achieving health objectives! 
These twenty-six poster-rhymes printed in brilliant 
colors are especially adapted for your little folks. 
The posters are in loose-leaf form, easily dis- 
tributed among the children for many forms of 
classroom use. Miss Lowe has written four pages 
of instruction on the applications of HEALTH 
POSTER ALPHABET in your health teaching. 
This set adds new interest to health education by 
its colorful appeal. Printed on paper, size 6 x 9 
in blue and white folder. Price of twenty-six 
posters in color $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for our 1928 catalogue 
on Christmas Cards to color. 


Dept. N. 736 West 173rd St., New York City 


[] set(s) BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS, Price $ .60 
Cj set(s) HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET, Price $1.00 


for which I enclose $ 


Name... 


Address 


Please PRINT name and address, 








William E. Harmon 


The Playground heads an article on 
the late William E. Harmon with these 
words of Mr. Harmon’s: “No village, 
town or city in America would be with- 
out play space for its children if I could 


| picture to its prosperous citizenship 
| the vision that has been before my eyes 


and pressing on my heart for many 
years—a vision of countless generations 
of little ones finding health and strength 
on ground consecrated forever to their 
happiness—vacant land, the simplest 
of individual gifts and the most endur- 
ing, an indestructible monument to the | 
donor—increasing in usefulness with 





| and honorariums given for those which 


_ment of new perpetually dedicated play 
| areas; and those whose development jg 


' case of the very young and the old, 


: the hope that the individual might he 
| stirred to do constructive and creative 





November 1923) Novemb« 


all Harmon Fields as ‘missionaries’ jy 
converting their own and surrounding 
localities to the permanent playground 
idea. Each year, contests are plannej 





have been responsible for the establish. 


outstanding beyond that required in g 
maintenance agreement. 

“Mr. Harmon’s ideas of helping ind. 
viduals ‘to help themselves’ all took 
shape in the Foundation’s activities. 
awards for the encouragement of th 
whose work merited attention, a chi 
study organization, a health center jg 
South Carolina, an annuity plan fo 
members of the nursing profession, and 
religious films for use by pastors jn 
increasing church attendance. He be 
lieved that outright gifts, except in the 


tended for the most part to warp initi. 
ative and planned his philanthropy with 


work. 








There was, however, a certain divi- 
sion of humanity which the organized C 
foundation could not help—those per. Mist 
sons whose hearts he might reach and City 
stir by some personal message or small Ger 
gift. This he preferred to do anony- 
mously, assuming the name of his great 
grandfather for the purpose—Jedediah § Me &re 
Tingle. Under this guise he was known a 
to the children of the tenements to Qivelve full x 
whose summer fun in the country he $1,9 
contributed, to many old people whore Baiway Pos 
selfless lives had forced them to spend Bixing paid | 
declining years without the happy sur- mth. $78 
roundings which should accompan? wey ee 
age, and to others who in struggling § 
for self-expression had become discour- § TRAVEL 
aged and disheartened. Jedediah coul} 


‘drop iike a leaf from the sky—to give 
you a thrill of happiness—to make you 
realize that love is universal and tha 
you are enfolded in its everlasting 
arms,’” 


A Novel Use for Fines 


_ Small pieces of statuary, reproduce 
tions of famous works of art, colored 


























































the years—as permanent as civiliza- | prints of paintings by old masters, and § iw © 
tion.” ost cards from noted places in Js days). 
Of the Harmon Foundation, and Mr. | “Urope were yeeeases from part of Durng Ani 
Harmon’s more personal benevolences, the proceeds of fines collected on over- ft just as 1 
the article says: due books from the library of Richard J Vien they ¢ 
“When the Harmon Foundation was J: , Reynolds 5 am School, Winston- cr 
established in 1922, its first work was Salem, N. C. e pictures and statu. PC 
that of the Division of Playgrounds ®7Y were selected by three teachers of Site uni 
through which offers have been made | the school who went abroad last year, and ai 
to growing communities of contribution and they are of special value in the 9 ¥.100 and, 
toward the purchase of permanent rec- study of English, history, and art. It B tiy residen 
reation tracts. One hundred and three | i8 expected that as other teachers Gt 
playgrounds have been established travel abroad in the future they will (Ope 
through this Division, all of which bear | be commissioned to make similar pur 9 suary $1 
in their title the names ‘Harmon’ and | Chases, and the money paid by the stu- § mind {i 
‘Field’ Mr. Harmon hoped that each | dents in fines will thus be returned to § wt the cou 
of the Foundation’s playgrounds might | them in the form of cultural objects. iS 
have such a collective driving force of | . F< easton ’ Compare t 
enthusiasm behind it that its influence | “There is nothing that costs so little § qmy’’,° 
would be widespread. He considered and goes so far as courtesy.” bag ial 
ene mtame ee eee nee TAT ; F 
We are wondering if you lost sight of the chance to make some money 'Y 
L T for your school room by not reading the notice of the 25c package of Country 
Christmas Cards, as advertised on page 12 of the October issue. fal hese 
25 Pkes. 50 Pkgs. 100 Pkgs. LOOK UP “ 
SAMPLE Seli for $6.25 $12.50 $25.00 GET F 
PACKAGE Cost you $3.75 $ 7.50 $15.00 THE OCTOBER wit out 
SENT FREE | Yourprofit $2.50 $5.00 $10.00 | ADVERTISEMENT) § ™) I fos 
THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY - -  DANSVILLE, NEW YORK} § far%, i" 
FRANKLIN 
» Vy 
‘tiption of 
Owl or Lark? ton of 
hobs now 
. low 1 
A lark greets the morning with a song maa con 
—the owl has no such optimism! Pow A 
y Ma 
Do you rise fresh, clear eyed and smiling? Is AL 
the morning’s work a joy? Or does it take you J Income 
. 9 U Prohibit 
time to get started? Rig Pa 
If you find yourself indulging in owlish feelings ieee t 
in the morning try Dr. Wadsworth’s advice in her Sientifi 
new book le 
THE CHARM BY CHOICE Expert 
i ng 
WOMANS She has a prescription for youth and beauty. Aecoun 
PRESS Her book—full of capital ideas for you and for ae 
600 Lexington Ave., your pupils—costs but $1.00. = = $f. ™ 
New York ‘Area, be 
se 
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Me U.S. 
Government 
Job is 

‘1 a Good Job, 









me: 








ae 


$1260 
To 

$3400 
A 

Year 


Steady 


unt? \ 
PICK YOUR JOB! 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Clerks 


NO “LAYOFFS” 
These are steady positions. Strikes, poor 
business conditions, or politics will not affect 
thm. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. 


$1,900 to $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. $79.17 each pay day. Their pay is 
wickly increased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year, $112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


| 
| 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government emgior. 


és, have a yearly vacation of 15 eo | ut 
18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
lave 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation their pay contin- 
tes just as though they were working. hey travel 
@ 4 pass when on business and see the country. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
yer and automatically increase $100 a year 
2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
Weation, Many February Examinations will be held, 
d is ° 


City y 
GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 to 50) 
, Salary $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Pleasant cler- 
ial and filing work in the various government depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
Gut the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
Mospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
@ently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 

mt; frequently out of a position and the year’s 
bers salary very low. DO YOU GET 900 
EVERY YEAR 
ET 


days (a 





$ 
? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
WAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,100 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


Country residents and city residents stand equal 
.. Experience is usually unnecessary, and polit- 
‘al influence is not permitted. Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


out the following coupon. Tear it off and 


ay——now, at once. 
DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
heat ne may result in your getting a Govern- 





- a see 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
4246, Rochester, N. Y. 

sush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
“Tiption of the position cheched RD (2) Free 
Copy of 32 page book, “How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
nt Job’; (3) A list of the U. S. Government 
fe how obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 

I can get the position I have checked, and free 

ng. 


ample coachi: 
Railway Postal Clerk.................. ($1900-$2700) 


Post Office Clerk . icbeetlad ($1700-$2300) 
City Mall Carrier 0. ($1700-$2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
Government Clerk ..................... ($1260-$2100) 
Income Tax Auditor... ($2300-$3100) 


U Prohibition Agent-Investigator _.. ($2300-$3400) 


Big Pay Positions—Not Government Jobs 
logteek those on which you wish valuable illustrated 
and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
ific Salesmanship 
Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
Millinery Designing and Making 
Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
Training in Business 
nting 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Believing that the in- 
terests of our readers will be well served 
by listing in detail the books received at 
this office, we have discontinued book re- 
views. The fact that our space for the 
department has necessarily been limited 
has brought about a situation unsatisfac- 
tory all round. We have been able to re- 
view only a small percentage of the books 
that deserve comment, and sometimes re- 
views have been rather tardy. It has been 
difficult, too, to make the reviews really 
representative of the new books on our 


| shelves. 


This situation has not worked out to the 
advantage of our readers or of the pub- 
lishers, and it has been a matter for re- 
gret on our part. The listing of books, 
giving all essential data, will, we believe, 
furnish an adequate idea of their charac- 
ter, and the use of larger type than 
formerly will serve to make the list more 
readable than under the old arrangement. 
As much space as is likely to be needed 
will be avaiiable. This means that we 
shall be able to list promptly a larger 
number of books than in the past, if these 
are received. If the list becomes long 
enough to warrant such treatment, the 
books will be classified under suitable 
headings. 


APPENDIX TO First GRADE MANUAL. 
For “The Child’s Own Way Se- 
ries,” by Marjorie Hardy. [Illus- 
trated. 30pp. Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company. Chicago. 

FAMOUS SEAMEN OF AMERICA, Tales 
of Their Deeds. Chosen and Ar- 
ranged by Hanson Hart Webster 
and Ella M. Powers. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 400pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

THE STORY OF NAPOLEON. By Mabell 
S. C. Smith, A.B., A.M., Author of 
“Twenty Centuries of Paris,” “The 
Maid of Orleans,” ete. Illustrated 
in color. Cloth. 382pp. $2.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

SumMP’N LIKE WINGS AND A LANTERN 
TO SEE By. Two Oklahoma plays. 
By Lynn Riggs, author of “Big 
Lake.” Cloth. 192pp. $2.00. Sam- 
uel French, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. 

THE SEAL OF THE WHITE BuDDHA, Be- 
ing a tale of a New England girl 
in the year 1847 sailing aboard 
her uncle’s clipper ship to distant 
China, and of the mystery, adven- 
ture and great good fortune which 
befell her. By Hawthorne Daniel, 
author of “Ships of the Seven 
Seas” and “The Gauntlet of Dun- 
more.” Illustrated. Cloth. 272pp. 
$2.00. Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

MILLIONS oF Cats. By Wanda Gag. 
Illustrated. Boards. 30pp. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

THE History Hour. Suggestions for 
teaching United States History. 
By Frank W. Jackson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Madison, N. H. 
Cloth. 88pp. F. W. Jackson, Mad- 
ison, N. H. 

ON WRITING Essays. A Manual of the 
Essay. By Helen Laura Paddock, 
Department of English, the Misses 
Kirk’s School, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, and Sarah Augusta Tain- 
tor, Department of English, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, Uni- 
versity Extension, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Cloth. 281pp. 
$1.10. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

ExtTRA-CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. In Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. 
By Riverda Harding Jordan, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Cornell Uni- 

+ versity. Cloth. 31lpp. $2.50 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 

“OLD” Jim BRIDGER ON THE MOCCASIN 
TRAIL. A Tale of the Beaver West 
and of the Men Who Opened the 





Mountains. By Edwin L. Sabin, 
author of “Pluck on the Long 
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It costs you nothing 
to belong to the 


Book-OF-THE-Montu CLuB~ 


and these are the conveniences 
you would enjoy: 


) Sree copies submitted to them before pub- 
lication by the publishers of the country, a 
group of five critics sift out for you the new 
books, fiction and non-fiction, that are clearly 
the most readable, interesting and important. 

You receive unbiased and carefully written 
advance reports about these books. 

Each month, if there is one or more among 
them that you feel anxious not to miss, the 
system provides that you receive it without 
fail. You cannot miss it, as you now do so 
frequently, through oversight or procrasti- 
nation. 

If you take any book upon the recommenda- 
tion of these judges and then disagree with 
their opinion after reading it, you may return 
it for exchange or credit. 

Thus, you are kept authoritatively informed 
about all the more important new books; you 
never miss those you are anxious to read; your 
choice among the new books is wider and more 
discriminating than before; and every cent you 
spend on new books is always satisfactorily 
spent, under a guarantee against dissatisfaction. 

Is it strange, in view of these unique and 
sensible conveniences, that over 85,000 perspi- 
cacious book-readers now belong to this or- 
ganization? 

Your only obligation is to take at least four 
books (though you may take as many more as 
you wish) out of 150 to 200 reported upon 
during the year. 

Send the coupon below for full information 
as to how the Book-of-the-Month Club oper- 
ates. Your request will not gbligate you in 


an y wa y ° 
Hi Seidel C Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen 
“7 hanes — ; ee Canfield Morley White 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 43-L 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 
Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 
scribe to your service, 
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Best Entertainments 
Sy Gee forshanks iving 





nd Christmas 





| JUST PUBLISHED: 


Little Plays for Christmas. Eighteen new and origi 
logues, plays and comedies. Paper, 128 pages. 


inal dia- 
$0.40 


Price, 
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for Language Teach- 


ry and rest, out 


money. 
Quide book. 
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he Best Thanks- | 


LANGUAGE, NUMBER, PHONIC AND SPELLING GAMES 


Langu 
for 


ames and Rhymes | 


12 new pictures, 
% x11 inches, il 
trating correct 
et, cleanliness, 


or exercises, etc 
Directions: for _col 





Il sent postpaid 
Our 


Al 








Christmas in the 


giving Book | Schoolroom 

Fresh and bright | : Brand-new, jolly 
children’s entertain em ager A gems 5 
ments of every de | prove a novelty and 
ecription. Paper, | a treat. Paper, 12% 
128 pp. Price $0.40| pp. _Price....60.40 


Games 
Grades 


Ing In the First By Athambra G By Ada Van Stone By Anna Eliza Bo a = a 
Four Grades Deming a" lan-| Harris and Lillian | Sample. nifty four a lling pl ans, 14 
guage games to es-| yf taldo. | came lesigned t ow ae 
By Alhambra G tablich the habit of Fittealcht _— Stimulate the child's spelling plays, 7 
Deming. Seventy-two | correct speech and games designed tp | ivterest in the teach- | games for review, 5 
new language games hil’ 5 pees j 7 © |) create an active in- | '"%, phonetics as] relay races, 4 travel 
including rhymes} eyo, 90 vp a terest in numbers By Pe , Sy Fy - games (geography), 
and nang games. | 54 cards, size4% x| Cloth, 123 pages, | reading. Cloth. 0¢|4 picture spelling, 
Cloth pages.| 4% inches, for pu- | with many illustra ages, illustrated. ete. Cloth, 96 pp., 
Price ...........-$0.86 | piles’ use........61.20 | tions. Price..60.86 | Price ............$0.80| ill. Price...... $0.80 
NEW POSTERS TO COLOR, CUT-OUTS AND STAND-UPS 
Health Posters to | Safety First Posters| Simple Silhouettes | Toy Chee ya poe Storyland Posters to 
Color to Color to Cut and Paste to Stand Up Build Up 


12 new pictures, 
8%xl11 


inches, 


emphasizing the cor 
rect things to do to 
avold accidents. Di 
rections for coloring 
No. 561. Pr. 
at listed 
929 Catalog 
Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 


joes, We 
Books and 





a ow ony 
Bex Mey Gab G compas y 








| MOLDY CAROY COMPRe 
cnc ace 
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The Best Christmas | Christmas Plays and| Merry Christmas 
Book omedies Entertainments 

The material con Here are twenty “Another book as 

tained in this book | five of the cleverest | good as The Best 
is fresh and original. | Christmas plays and | Christmas Book.’ 

A complete program | dialogues for chil-| Entirely new from 

tor everyone, Paper,| dren of all ages. | cover to cover. Pa 

192 pages, MHlustra- | Paper, 106 pages. | per, 160 pp., illus 
ted Price....§0.40 | Price ............ $a" 0 | trated. l’rice $0.40 


Number Games for 


Primary Games to 
Primary Grades 


Spelling Games 
each Phonetics 


12 sheets, 8x 10 
inches, Over 75 out 


6 Outline pictures 
from favorite stories. 


12 animals print- 
ed on white card- 











line drawings on the board, 8x10 inch-| Mounting and col- 
white side of black | & made to stand | ored paper furnished 
“ side OF DIACK | up, Set includes dog, | to build up posters. 
silhouette paper. At-/cat, rabbit, tiger, | No. 581. Pr $0.40 
tractive, easy designs | elephant, ete. Com- | Furnishing the Home 
to cut. No. 570. te Sieaitens je Frestere. e oun Up 
ohn coloring and cuttin io. 580. *rice 
Price ........-... 0.26 No. 572. Price$0. 25 eenenERRAERURARENDE 0. 


arantee these books to please you or we will refund your 
hool Materials is now ready——the complete standard teachers’ 


Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rdSt., CHICAGO 




















SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LisT 


Arithmetio 
Elementary English 
y 


Ore. History 











Elemen 
Ancient 
English History 
Modern H 


Algebra 

a a B \ate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Qoomet: 


Physiology 

Zoology 

Chemistry 
Physical eography 
tet Voar English 
2nd Year English 


3rd Veoar English 
4th Year English 


istory B 


American History 
_— A preucaaes 


st me) Fears Spanish 
rench 





Commerc 

Commerc. 

Elemen Book keer ing 

Advanced keepin 

History of Edu wo 

Psycholog — Prino!- 
ples of 











‘*‘PUPILS LIKE TO USE 


in Teaching 
completely 

deacribed in 
FREE Catalogue 


you will never again be without. 


Use Them the Modern Way 


HE 


Every Week of the Year 


time saved in preparation of tests alone will 


more than repay the cost of Smith’s Regents Re- 
view Books—their ready adaptability for oral re- 
views and class assignments adds a double value 


Of course teachers 


preparing review classes for January examinations 
will want to use them daily from now on. 


Authentic summaries of the New York State Re- 


gents Examinations for the past 20 years. 


Used 


and endorsed in public and private schools through- 


out the U. S. and Canada. 


Question Books grouped 


conveniently for topical review—recent papers com- 
plete. 
helpful charts, fully illustrated. 


Palmer's Mental Arithmetic 30c 
How to Teach Drawing 35c¢ 


Answer Books have detailed explanations, 


Question Books } 40c each, 35c¢ each in lots of 6 
Answer Books | 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 


505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. bial 





ie ‘ W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
Smith Helps 505 Walker Bidg., Buifalo, N. Y. 


}] Send complete catalog FREE. 


} Enclosed is 6.......... 

Send the Sellewing ‘Reagents Review Books: 
Books Subject. 
Answer 


Books . Subject. 


Question | 


| Name 
| Address 





_| 
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SMITH’ 














INDIAN 


Fairy FoLk STORIES AND PICTURES. 
Silent Reader with Pictures to Col-| 
By Miriam Mason Swain. Pa-| 
$1.72 | 


Otp Days AND WAYs. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS. 


STANDARD BIBLE STORY READERS, 


Trail,” “Bar B Boys,” ete. 
trations in color. Cloth. 328pp. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


| JACK AND SUSAN Stories. By Frances 
M. Darby, the City and Country 
School, New York City. Illustrat- 


ed by Helen M. Torrey. Cloth. 
185pp. 80c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Ho.imay Sones. For High Schools and 


Choral Societies. Songs Appropri- 
ate for Patriotic and Popular Fes- 
tivals. By George W. Chadwick. 
Paper. 92pp. $1.00. Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston. 

Heroes. By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden, author of “Boys’ Book of 


Famous Soldiers,” “The Book of 
Holidays,” ete. Colored illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 319pp. $2.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 


A 


or. 
per. 32pp. 16c per copy. 
per dozen, postpaid. Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company, Chicago. 


Story GAMES WITH PICTURES AND 


NUMBERS. 
workbook for primary’ grades, 
with tests involving number work, 
writing, spelling, and drawing. 
Designed by Norman H. Hall. Pic- 
tures by Matilda Breuer. Paper. | 
38pp. 
pany, Chicago. 

By Imogen 
Clark, author of “Suppose We 
Play” and “Suppose We Do Some- 
thing Else.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
306pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y.| 
Crowell Company, New York. 


PRACTICAL CoLor SIMPLIFIED. By Will- 


iam J. Miskella, M. E., Consulting 
Engineer on Finishes and Finish- 
ing Problems. A Handbook on 
Lacquering, Enameling, Coloring, 
and Painting with special atten- 
tion to Mixing, Choosing, Harmo- 
nizing, Matching, Lighting, Test- 
ing, and Designation. Illustrated. 
Fabrikoid. 128pp. $3.50 postpaid. 
Finishing Research Laboratories, 
Inc., 1166 West 22d St., Chicago. 
A Cal- 
endar of Days and How to Observe 
Them. By Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Principal, Library School, and 


Associate Professor of Bibliogra- 
phy, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 308pp. $6.00. American 


Library ‘Association, 86 E, Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. 


Wuo Won THE War? A Play in Three 


Acts. Written for the American 
Legion. By Kirke Mechem. Pref- 
ace by Frederick Palmer. Paper. 
93pp. 75c. Samuel French, 25 W. 
45th St., New York. 

Shipping Mother 
East. A Satirical Comedy. By 
Ethel Van Der Veer. 28pp. Sun- 
Cold. By Carl Glick. 24pp. The 
Boy on the Meadow. A Christmas 
Play. By Ethel Van Der Veer. 
2lpp. Outclassed. A Melodra- 
matic Comedy. By Carl Glick. 
23pp. Ten Days Later. A Comedy. 
By Carl Glick. 36pp. Jt Isn’t Done. 
By Carl Glick. 18pp. In_ paper 
covers. Each 35c. Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Prim- 
er, First Reader, Second Reader, 
Third Reader. By Lillie A. Faris, 
First Grade Critic Teacher, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. Illustrations in color 
by O. C. Stemler and Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland. Cloth. Primer: 128pp. 
First Reader: 143pp. Second Read- 
er: 159pp. Third Reader: 176pp. 
The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TIllus- | 


l FREE BOOK 1 


To Organize Rhythm Ban 


A silent reader and | 


Hall & McCreary Com-| 
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activity—the Rhythm 





Easy to Start 


Our 
it’s FREE! 


1611-27 No.Lincoink 
CHICAGO 
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No. C 14 , 
| Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill, .22 2.20 % 
Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 
No.R14 Each|No. C 125 4 
Sterl. Sil. $1.25|)Gold Fill. $% 
10 Kt. Gold 3.75) Sterl. Sil. 
fi 14Kt.Gold 4.75| Roll. Gold 
No. G 287 Pin Guard and C 





Raised letters on Pin, or 


background Enamel 
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Fadi Stl. Sil. 
Df} Ri. Gid. 


— 


$1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea. 
1.90 Ea., Dz, 
10k. Gld. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 


1.45 Ea. 
2.50 Ea. 








Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top $2. "tb. t 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top ! 

1akt, Gold, with Green Gold Top 50, $6. 

SamPLes Lo ‘ 


No. R 281 Raised Letters and 
Year, or background Hard ay 
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GAMES — FESTIVALS 


PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 
Thousands of teachers 
use the material 


in our books 


64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, 


New York 
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MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS P. PINS 


Showing veer owe Letters & Yeas 


ae, 
RING 


Sterhng Silver aH a3 each 
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10 Kt Gold 
4K Gold 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York 
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“ON TIME” PINS 


We make Pins and Rings for school 
groups—honor pins, ‘ 


“On Time” pins, 


ete. Send for School Club folder. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mas 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
and CLASS RINGS 


Use our Sterling Silver Si# 
Style shown is N1763—$1.0 


iz 


. Any lettering. Or! 
85¢ u — 
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NKINS, 4-8 Tretton Drive, 


BRAINTREE, Loe 













BASTIAN_BROS. CO. 


Y Js 


J? PLATE. 5O¢ EA.: 


EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 
OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 
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COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BLOG. 


ROCHESTER, N. 
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‘opment of Harmonica group activi- 


November 1928 


How Modern Schools 
Use Harmonicas in 
Elementary Music 
Training 
By Wm. J. Haussler 


HOUSANDS of public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools 
throughout the country have|° 
given a definite place to the 
harmonica in their music cur- 





tional activities. 


They have found it possible to de- 
velop a quick and rapidly growing 
interest in music through the 
natural appeal of this instrument to 
the typical girl and boy. 


So quickly and so simply can the 





average person (young or old) 
r master the harmonica to the point 
of playing real music with accuracy 
and expression that this instrument 
has been recognized by leading 
musical and educational authorities 
as ideal for the initiation of girls 
and boys of any age to the realm of 
musical appreciation and accom- 
plishment. 


Practical Helps for Teachers 


Teachers and others in authority 
are invited to send for a brochure 
entitled “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in the Modern Edu- 


cation of Girls and Boys.” This 
publication detailing the results 
obtained in thousands of schools 
throughout the country, supplies 





practical instruction for the devel- 


ties. It also illustrates and de- 
sribes the free instruction book 
Which is supplied to individual 
players, as well as the various helps 


Which are available to teachers 
without cost for 

group instruc- [> 

tion. P 





The coupon be- 
lw will bring 


this brochure & Fs naomi 











Without charge. Facer: | 
aes Modem cn / 

—_ —- po Gels and Boys ; 

| Wm. J. Haussler, 


111 E. 16th St., Dept. 542-L, New York 


| Please send Brochure. 
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Henry T. Moore, president of Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
has been elected dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Mich- 
igan. Dr. Moore was formerly profes- 
sor of education in Dartmouth College. 


J. Milnor Dorey, formerly head of 
the English Department in the Scar- 
borough, New York, Country Day 
School, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Progressive Education 
Association to succeed Morton Snyder, 
now director of the Rye, New York, 
Country Day School. 


Sixty-seven teachers’ clubs for the 
study of English have been formed in 
Porto Rico, with a membership of 534. 
Pupils’ clubs number 612, with 32,415 
members. 
tablished in nearly all the schoolrooms 
in the island. 


said to be already noticeable. The 
movement is promoted by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Porto Rico. 


Through co-operation of the New 


York Symphony, six scholarships for 
students in schools of New York City 
are provided for each instrument of 
the symphony orchestra. Instruction 
is given outside of school hours by 
leading players of the orchestra. The 
training received contributes to the 
efficiency of the high-school orchestras 
of the city, and assists the students in 
making their musical education count 
toward vocational activity. 


Ellen Browning Scripps, now in her 
ninety-first year, is the central figure 
in the opening of Scripps College for 
Women in California. This is the sec- 
ond unit to come under the group plan 
of Claremont Colleges. Miss Scripps 
purchased a large tract of land in 
Claremont to be held in trust for 
Scripps College. In addition to this 
she provided an endowment of $500,000 





Such clubs have been es- | 


Great improvement in 
the English spoken in the schools is 





and made a further gift of the Eleanor | 


Joy Toll Residence Hall. This build- 
ing and the development of the 
campus, also provided for by Miss 
Scripps, cost approximately $200,000. 


A provisional charter for the San- 


tiago College for Girls, located at San- | 


tiago, Chile, has been granted by the 
board of regents of the University of 
the State of New York. The institu- 
tion was established in 1880 as a school 
for the education of girls from Ameri- 


can and English families, but it now | 


includes among its students many 
Chilean girls. 
garten through high school have been 
offered, and the curriculum will here- 
after include higher studies. This is 
the second institution in South Amer- 
ica which has been chartered by the 
board of regents, the first being Mac- 


kenzie College of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


A special edition in four languages 
—Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Eng- 
lish—of The Pinion, a student publica- 
tion of McKinley High School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, was issued recently to 
acquaint parents and pupils with activ- 
ities of the school and to stimulate the 
participation of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation in school work. Branch meet- 
ings of racial groups and a drive in the 
school, with the offer of a prize to the 
class having the largest parent mem- 
bership in the association, have been 


successful in increasing membership in | 


the parent-teacher association and en- 
listing the co-operation of parents in 
supplying needed equipment and as- 
sisting in other work of the school. 


Lewis B. Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Joliet, Ill., has be- 
come superintendent in Berkeley, Calif., 
filling the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of H. B. Wilson, who is now na- 


Courses from kinder- | 





tional director of the American Junior | 


Dr. Smith is a graduate of 
Denison University and the University 
of Chicago. He had been an English 
instructor and a principal before be- 

lon in Joliet, and he 
has conducted summer classes at the 
University of California. He was in- 
in organizing the High 
School Principals Association of Illinois 
and was its first president. In 1925 he 


| 
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MIDGET 


UPRIGHT 


Accepted as the standard small piano by leading music 
educators because of its real musical worth, exquisite 
tone, enduring tune, durability and mobility. 










The Cable Midget’s leadershi 
foundation of achievement. Smal 
low in cost, it 
board area and longer strings than most popular Baby 
Grands. Also, widely used in studios and homes because 
of the variety and beauty of its many styles. 

Mail coupon today for exceptional offer to schools 
and teachers. Thousands of schools have profited by it. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made 
Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


916 Cable Building 


is based on a solid 
in size, comparatively 


s, nevertheless, a larger sound 


CHICAGO 











‘Ma il 
this 


Coupon and 


SAVE 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 
916 Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me details of your special offer to 
teachers and schools and full particulars of the 
CABLE MIDGET Upright. 


CJ for my School 


[_] for my Home 






SEUU TEE 





HOLCIOAYS and 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


nor OUR NEW CATALOG 
contains RURAL SCHOOI 
ENTERTAINMENT SUGGESTIONS 
of ALL KINDS and FOR ANY EVENT 
from NEW YEAR to CHRISTMAS 
Including—OPERETTAS—CANTATAS 
CHORUSES--OCTAVO MUSIC (2.3-4part) 
SOLOS— DUETS (Sacred — Secular) 
MUSICAL RECITATIONS, ETC. 
A VALUABLE AID for Choir Directors 
IT’S FREE yt IT’S FREE 














M. WITMARK & SONS Dept.H 1650 B'W 


AY,N.Y 















material. 
Pastor, Superintendent or Program Chairman. 


Felis NOL 


1928 Sampler 
Now Ready 


SERVICES 
PAGEANTS 
CANTATAS, etc. 


A 64-page book showing or listing a wealth of 
A copy will be sent FREE to eny 


Bex 47, 
91 Seventh Ave. 
NewYork, N. Y. 
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@e PRINTAPRIMER 




























280 Lines are 
Word straight when 
special 
Stamps printing 
- frame is 


used 





Slotted 
clips allow 
unusual 
words to be 
set up and 
whole word 
printed 
at once 
















Punctuation 
Marks 













2 , - : The child 
- Oe = reads all 

oo such words 
which keeps through 
all Stamps the slot 

in Order at the top 





HIS is a wonderful piece of equipment for primary grades. 
From the very first day of school children begin to print their 
own little stories. They work with words, not letters. Within 
a few weeks time the little folks are making story books of their 

own, illustrating them, making decorated cover designs. 


Their interest is intense. Their reading vocabulary increases with 
greatest rapidity. Not only do they read their own stories, but they 
all read every story produced by the class. Reading ability comes 
naturally and in half the time ever secured without the Printaprimer. 







Teachers and children alike are delighted with the Printaprimer. 
These sets are sold by school supply houses in all parts of the United 
States. Orders sent direct to the factory will be immediately filled. 
Write us for full information about the Printaprimer. 


Ge PRINTAPRIMER CO. 


Santa Barbara, California 








222 Helena Avenue 











Helpful Suggestions 
= for the 


CHRISTMAS 
OCCUPATIONAL HOUR 


An expert shares her talent with you 


Thousands of teachers have 
found valuable help in previous 
LePage's Books, replete with 
suggestions for things children 
can make in the occupational 
hour, and have discovered that 
the old mending friend, Le- 
Page’s Glue, is an able assist- 
ant in making things, too. 


Now there’s an entirely new 


WRITING PAPER CASE 
See LePuge's Book, Page 11 


Miss McClure made the articles 
herself, to be sure her direc- 
tions for making them would 
be clear, simple, accurate and 
easy for anyone to follow. 
She worked out the easiest 
way for making each one, as 
only a professional could. 


Her talent as an artist, plus 
yours as a teacher, make this 





BOOK ENDS 


, : ™ LePage's Book, a thousand book a practical and valuable 
Nee LePage's Book, Page 15 times better than any of the aid in conducting occupational 
old, in which an expert shares’ classes, that keep children in- 

A few of the her talent with you. It cost tensely interested. They make 

. $15,000 to publish, is hand- simple things first, and then 

other 27 gifts somely illustrated in colors, progress to more elaborate 
to make and gives directions for mak- ones—things they can use for 


ing 30 of the loveliest, most Christmas gifts later on. 


Waste Paper Basket, Mag- popular, modern gift things to 

azine Rack, Hanging Book 6 found in New York. It is 

Shelves, Lamp Shade, Desk the work of an expert interior Send 25 cents for this 
Set, Chest.of Drawers, Fold- decorator of New York City, Latest LePage’s 

ing Sereens, Fire Screen, Miss Edith McClure. Craft Book 

Clothes Hamper, Recipe Box, 

Kitchen Spice Shelf, Bou- Try making some of these 


doir Boxes, etc.—all in the 
colorful modern manner. 


FOOT STOOL 
See Le Page's Book, Page 17 


charming, useful, mod- 
ern things yourself. Use 
the book in your class- 


AGE'S 
GLU E room, ton, “Mail the ovw- 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


ePAGE'S CRAFT LEAGUE 

662 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents in pay- 
ment for LePage’s Latest Book, “‘LePage’s Craft 
Creations in the Modern Manner.” 
copy of this book to: 


[E 





Please send a 


a 


Street............... en I 
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was president of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges. He repre- 
sented the American Association of 
Junior Colleges on the American Coun- 
cil of Education and at present he is 
vice president of that organization. 
For several years he has been chair- 
man of the commission on unit courses 
and curricula of the North Central 
Association. 


B. R. Buckingham, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University, editor of the 
Educational Research Bulletin (which 
he was instrumental in founding) and 
of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, has gone to Cambridge, Mass., 
to accept an editorial post with Ginn & 
Company, and to serve as a lecturer in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. He is succeeded at Ohio State 
by W. W. Charters, since 1924 profes- 
sor of education in the University of 
Chicago. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs in America has inaugurated a 
movement to honor the memory of 
Edward MacDowell, who is usually re- 
garded as America’s greatest composer. 
It is proposed that the children of the 
country shall contribute toward the 
permanent endowment of the Retreat 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
which, since MacDowell’s death, has 
been maintained by his widow as a 
place to which musicians, artists, and 
writers may go for inspiration, soli- 
tude, and, so far as they desire, fellow- 
ship. A nominal charge puts this op- 
portunity within the reach of talented 
men and women who have small means. 


A campaign has been launched in 
Great Britain for the acquisition of 
more numerous playing fields for young 
people. It has the support of royalty, 
King George having given the use of 
two fields at Hampton Court, and the 
Duke of York, who is president of the 
Playing Field Association, is asking 
for a million pounds and many acres 
for this purpose. It has been suggested 
by the King that the fields be re- 
served for use of children in the ele- 
mentary schools and for boys and girls 
up to eighteen years of age. The Car- 
negie Trust Fund has appropriated two 
hundred thousand pounds for the proj- 
ect, and the widespread national inter- 
est promises success for the movement. 


Boards of education in many places 
have entirely abolished standing com- 
mittees or have materially reduced the 
number of such committees, according 
to W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief city 
schools division of the United States 
Bureau of Education, in City School 
Leaflet No. 29. Of 25 cities of 100,000 
or more population reporting to the 
bureau in 1917 and in 1927, 11 have in 
that time reduced the number of com- 
mittees, and 9 have abolished them en- 
tirely or constituted the board as a 
committee of the whole. The average 
number of standing committees in the 
25 cities was 6.5 in 1917, and 3.5 in 
1927. Of 43 cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting in 1917, only 3 
did not have such committees; of 55 
cities of this size reporting in 1927, 21 
have no standing committees. 


An extension of the music recital lec- 
tures, broadcast during school hours 
last winter by Walter Damrosch and 
designed to assist music instruction in 
both public schools and colleges, is to 
be provided during the present school 
year by the Radio Corporation of 
America, Albee Building, Washington, 
D. C. The lectures will be broadcast 
over the system of the National Broad- 
casting Co., which will make them 
available to virtually every schoolroom 
in the United States. These music lec- 
tures, first tried out by the NBC as an 
experimental venture in the use of 
radio in the schools, are expected to be 
followed by school-hour courses in sci- 
ence, history, economics, and the lan- 
guages. The results of the experimen- 
tal series by Dr. Damrosch were so en- 
couraging, according to M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of NBC, as not only to 
justify a continuance of the lectures 
next year, on a more comprehensive 
schedule, but as actually to forecast a 
very definite field for radio in the field 
of pure education. 
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DGES CARDS 


bigs a ee i ay 


tM 


97 _ Exquisite Personal Stationery 
Kt Embossed like die engraving 
Monogram or Address 
Kid finish or Ripple paper. Club size 634x5\, 
100 FOLDED SHEETS $2. 
100 ENVELOPES 
Linen Paper, Social Size 6x8, $3. 
White, Grey or Buff Paper. Black, Blue or Green Embossing, 
MONOGRAMMED BRIDGE CARDS 
Finest Quality Linen Cards, Gold Edges 
i'n Genuine Leather Gace” ~$4.50 
Same in gold tooled ecrase leather case $6.50. 
Tan, blue or green case. Mention initial or surname. 
Sent postpaid within a week, Enclose check or M. 0. 
West of Miss. add 10% FOR EXTRA POSTAGE, * 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 42nd St., Dept. N, NewYork 
Visit our Showroom, N.W. Cor. 42nd St. and Fifth Avenue, 


Portfolio iltustrated in beautiful colors showing Personal em. 
zeoses stationery. onegram Gridge Cards and Personaj 





Up to 100 COPIES of HANDWRITING or 
TYPEWRITING 1 penne necpemeees 

in various colors, 
Quickest, cleanest, least 
expensive duplicator on 
the market. Notesize, 
$2.00 ; letter size, $3.75, 
complete with ink and 
sponge, postpaid. 
Refill composition, 
90 cts. per pound, 
postp’d. Discount 
on quantities. 
Graphic 













<3 << gee f 
Ca., 268 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y, 


DALOVITCONS 


Lean 








FOR AMUSEMENT? 
FOR INSPIRATION? 
FORINFORMATION? 
FOR EDUCATION? 


"aida FREE 


N.Y. -- New York 


CHOICE WORDS 


Your school, Sunday School, journals, etc., need 
poems, Youcan writethem. Five hundred choice 
rhyming words forty cents. Secular and sacred. 
Dept. B, 3002 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


15 CHRISTMAS CARDS $1.50 


SOMETHING NEW and DIFFERENT 
Box of fifteen assorted cards. Envelopes tissue lined. Christmas 
design in colors. Sentiment die stamped. Your name heautifully 
handwritten on each card by expert penman, $1.60 per box post- 
paid. HANDWRITTEN VISITING CARDS 36 cents per dozen. 


G. W. REEF, ROUND BOTTOM, OHIO. 


Kodak Prints. 3c Each 


314x6% and smaller. Finest glossy finish. One 
day service, ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. 
Application Pictures, 12, $1.00; 25, $1.25; 60, $2.00. 


H. W. SAUNDERS, Box 3080, Boulder, Colo. 
A REAL HELP TO NEW TEACHERS 


as well as to old. Our NEW 1929 catalogue fs an excellent oe to 
PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS, DRI . RECITATIONS, i; 
With it for reference you'll know the best material for hol 
times and all times. Write for it at once (it’s free and crackl 
new) so that you won't fail on your pow Job. And when you 


“My 




















BinaliaFie Bub So., Bopt. N- 42's. Dearborn St, chcage 
SUNSHINE SONGS ord. seit 


300 Bright, Tuneful Songs. For School, Grange, Home and 
Community. “Have used them two years in 6th, 7th and 
8th grades, and am ordering for the third year.’’—N. Y. 
teacher. Sample for30c. C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N.Y. 


PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
ey ay oe yess, poco in = t. 
fi ool for classroom or public per , 
sone OED TOWER PRESS. Lockport, Ill. 
































Physical Training Exercises Te kin¢ ‘corny 
in Schoolroom or on Playground among pupils of all Grades 
and Ages. Book contains Twelve Sets of Practical, Help- 
ea ANB BEPC BUR Oe” 
204 West Cook Street, Springfield, liis- 


TYPE WRITERS. 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Fully Guarantecd. Free 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special! reduced 7 
Northwestern Fypewriter Exebange, 121N. Franciseo,Chicago)llb 


Application Photos! 9e3!yrepreae ster 


$1.50. About 24x4. Doubleweight. | ayy Da 
inals ferred. Originals returned. ‘olders c 
KLINKNER STUDIOS. Dyersville, lows 
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kets and for use 
other class room 


1509 Foster Ave., 


Name 


Send om “Lindbergh 
Memorial Map 


This 19"x12" hand colored map, showing 
Lindbergh's flight, suitable for tracing, note 
book cover, wall decoration, lamp shades, 
for glass top trays, decoration on waste bas- 


every class room. 
In black and white, 12''x19"' 
10 cents postpai 
In four colors, 12''x19"' 
25 cents postpaid 
A special discount allowed if ordered in quantity. 


The TREASURE SHOP, Inc., 


send me.......... 
(J in black and white [J in four colors 


‘tor which Iam enclosing $.................-----.----.- 


as prizes and awards and 
projects and should be in 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lindbergh Memorial Maps 





Address..... 

















THE PLASTIC 








‘OMODELO 


“O-MODEL-O” is wa‘ , safe and sanitary. 


It can be used over over. It comes in red, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND DESIGNS TO 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


NOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 399-699 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YORK OFFICE (20WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTOOMERY STREET 

DALLAS TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 





CAN YOU 
MODEL 
HIM 


IT 5S 
EASY 
IF YOU USE 


MODELING MATERIAL 


FORTY SECOND STREET 

























You 


. lots o pietures | 


neighbors 
kow the Pathfinder and you will like it--the Ron ig 
press ae nome digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 
toressing: lependable, different--nothing else ike 
“e a, in; 


or $1 for full full — ow. Address: 
Pathfinder, Dept. 34, ‘Washington, D.C. 









TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
SIA YEAR IS CENTS 





‘On gossiy plities, science, travel, 
fistruction. entertainment. 
pe -only 1 5 Cents. 





_ —~ For t Fer DENIS ONS 0 Years of Hits 


hae sag, Sow, 
Taree 3 Musical csical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
Revues, i ha 
Gai-talk Ammuee Circus ti ae, 

tea ts, nappy Posters, 
Opening Sh Gonnits MINSTRELS Window Cards. 
Complete Win First-Parte, with Song Programs. 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 
1.8. DENISON & C0., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


3 Made from any good photograph 





Original returned. 
Size 2x4. Double Weight. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 





(ee 





Orations, Debates, Essays, 


Prepared to order. 
and sold 


Outlines furnished. Manuscripts 
on commission, Miller Literary 


tevised, typed 
Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





KODAK FILMS—SOUn Nixt kobak FEM 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
& SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO, 
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American Education Week 


American Education Week falls this 
year within the period November 5-11. 
The observance was instituted in 1920 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion to stimulate enthusiasm for educa- 
tion, and it is now promoted each year 
by the American Legion, the National 
Education Association, parent-teacher 
associations, other organizations, and 
school authorities. It offers an —— 
tional opportunity for parents and oth- 
ers to acquaint themselves with the 
work of the schools, their ideals, 
achievements, and needs. 

In our September issue, we gave sug- 
gestions for making a program for 
this week, and called attention to the 
fact that considerable material was ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the National 
Education Association and in the Re- 
search Bulletin of that Association, the 
address of which is 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

Plans that have proved successful in 
past gears include: 

roclamations issued by mayors 
and governors setting aside the week 
for special observance. 

2. Booklets including such _ school 
facts as: number of schools in city; 
new schools opened; enrollment for the 
past ten years; foreign-born adults en- 
rolled; cost of educating a child for a 

ear; sum spent for supplies, new 

uildings, school sites, and bond issues; 
building projects now being planned. 

3. A set of page folders for each 
day, mimeographed or printed by the 
school press, distributed to parents. 

4, Posters telling what the schools 
do for health, home, citizenship, etc., 
printed in school printshops. 

5. A letter written by each child to 
his parents telling something interest- 
ing about the school. 

6. A city-wide exhibit of school ac- 
tivities with pupils in charge to ex- 
plain methods of work. 

7. Daily newspaper editorials, with 
educational facts and news, and the 
local program in full. 

8. Motion picture theatres use slides 
urging the people to visit the schools. 

9. Radio broadcasting stations fea- 
turing educational addresses and school 
programs. 

10. Material for short talks on the 
schools and their needs furnished to 
chambers of commerce, women’s or- 
ganizations, luncheon clubs, and other 
agencies. 

11. Window and newspaper adver- 
tising space by merchants, and street 
car posters and streamers announcing 
the week. 

12. Open House Night or Parents’ 
Night, to which special invitations are 
issued. The Student Council may serve 
as guides. Receptions in home rooms. 

13. Stickers for automobile wind- 
shields. 

14. Special displays of books in pub- 
lic libraries. 

15. Spelling and reading contests; 
oratorical and essay contests, using 
educational subjects for themes. 

16. Four-minute talks by school chil- 
dren before luncheons and other gath- 
erings 

——»— 

A Circular on “The Commercial Pro- 
duction of Sauerkraut,” just published 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives some interesting facts and 
figures. Despite the evidence of its 
name, sauerkraut is not believed to 
have originated in Germany. It is 
probably of Asiatic origin. However, 
it proved popular in Europe, and Ger- 
man immigrants are credited with in- 
troducing it into the United States and 
spreading its popularity as a food. In 
one year recently, Dr. Edwin LeFevre 
reports, approximately 250,000 tons of 
cabbage valued at nearly $2,500,000 
was made into sauerkraut. This was 
about one-seventh of the commercial 
crop of cabbage. It made at least 400,- 
000 45-gallon barrels, and the manu- 
facturers sold it for more than 
$3,500,000. 


a 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it the 
object of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild goose chase and is never attained. 
—Hawthorne. 
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WHISPERING 


Cured Quickly 
by New Method 


Nothing is more exas- 
perating or nore nerve 
racking to a teacher 

nothing more destruc- 








iis tive of classroom mor- 

ale. Almost impossible 

j : to stop by old meth- 

Y “43 ‘ ; , ods, whispering can 

I , > y q now be ended. ve’ 
a the worst offenders 





poe respond to the 
mple effective remecy 

as explained in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 








Free to Teachers 


New Methods in 
Practical School Discipline 





Note Passing 


it can. ‘be corrected MAIL THE COUPON 


promptly by new 





methods 
© OULD you like to win the Beery’s Course as a guide, you can 
respect, admiration and obedi- quickly check all the annoying hab- 
ence of every pupil in your its among the children in your care 
room? You can—thanks to an a- ~ habits that are almost impossible 
mazing new method of Natural to control by ordinary means and 
Discipline Control now widely em- that are so disastrous to a teacher's 
ployed by successful teachers advancement when ignored. 
throughout the country. This ap- . 

Tardiness proved method makes it easy for In an almost unbelievably short 
Sets a bad example. you to achieve sure success and time you can put an end to whis- 
pay mpg RE rapid advancement in the teaching P¢Ting — insubordination — inat- 
ods. profession. It is fully explained ‘e"tion — cheating — disobedience 

in a remarkable new book that is ~~ disrespect — giggling — truancy 


being distributed free of charge to ~~ Stubbornness — bad temper — 
teachers. Mail the coupon for & crying and all the other habits that 
enue. hamper schoolroom efficiency. And 
you can do it without whipping, 
scolding, bribing, or any makeshift 


Anyone—anywhere—can disciplinary measure that only 
Gicctien achieve greater success serves to belittle the teacher in the 


—_ . be oe eyes of her pupils. 
100. no oler- ‘ . 
~~ St Seery It doesn’t matter who you are— 


shows you how to Where you live—or what grade you boo 
stop it. , teach. The Course in Practical Send for free k 
O School Discipline now available will The free book now offered points 
work wonders for you. There’s the way to a quick and happy so- 
nothing complicated about it. It’s  Jution of all the problems of disci- 
easy to understand—easy to apply pline that you are now meeting or 
to the troublesome problems that ever will meet during your career. 
arise daily in your classroom. Yet The methods discussed fit in with 
it’s so amazingly effective you'll the newest school plans of Project 


marvel that it was not put into - Problem, Socialized Recitation 
Bullying general use years ago. Accelerated Classroom Work, ete. 
Apply Prof. Beery’s 
methods and you'll This remarkable Course—the only Don’t be without this book. . It 
not have trouble with ne of its kind in existence—is the . ries a 
bullying. one 0 means success in the all-important 
work of R. C, Beery, A. B. (Col- part of your life work—Discipline 
umbia) M. A, (Harvard) and as- Control. For, as you know, the 
sociate faculty of the International highest academic ability is futile 
Academy of Discipline. The free unless you can win prompt and 
book tells all about it. Be sure to cheerful obedience from all ‘the chil- 
send for your copy at once. dren under you. 
N M Mi beh ° So we urge you to 
oO ore is avior send for the book to- 
; : day. Remember — 
Giggling What is now offered, is an oppor- there is no cost—no 
Whipping and scold- tunity to learn the approved, scien- obligation. Simply 
ing never cure this tific methods of classroom discipline sign and mail the 


habit. Prof. Beery’s ag practiced by the most eminent coupon. Do it n 
P 4 ow-—— 
methods cure it. educators in America. With Prof. before you forget. 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DISCIPLINE, Dept. 211, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Pe ee eee ‘ 






International Academy of Discipline, 
Dept. 211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, send me the free booklet and 
full information about Prof. 
Beery’s Course in Practical School 
Discipline. 


Insubordination 


Prof. Beery tells you 
how to put an end to 
this objectionable 
trait. 


Wh OGRC occccecedececcsccescssseevesevesecccorocsovesesonnes seeaseusspeberessoanesepagersessenesssooeinanens 


Address............. 





Bad Temper . Ss 
State 
This tel viele al Se nisnneanbeesionnienionns eminuliiiatal ie tat 
most instantly to Prof. 


i 


Beery’s methods. —— Hs SS a a 
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Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Books 


Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all sparklingly clever, full of 


the spint of the occasions for which intended—a delight to participants and 


audiences. 


Whichever books you choose you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted, 


YEAR PRIMARY PRO- 
GRAMS. Just published and just the right 
book for a variety of happy, joyous, bright 
programs for every occasion. All the 
months and holidays in delightful pro- 
grems——-22 plays, games, dialogues and 
parties; 62 readings, recitations and 
stories: 23 songs—a total of 107 selec- 
tions ... seve cents 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 plays, recitations, drills, songs, 
etc.—the new and excellent Christmas 
entertainments .......... 40 cents 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
800 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays ... . 40 cents 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for wearaenenen. the holidays 

«wee 40 cents 


73 dialogues, 


AROUND 


“ALL “THE: ‘HOL IDAYS. 


recitations and monologues... 40 cents 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children of all 
GE annem 40 cents 

THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 
pantomimes, etc wef? cents 


PRIMARY CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS. 
Just published. A new little folks’ book 
of joyous Christmas entertainments. A 
wide variety of fresh, sparkling, snappy 
selections written especially for this vol- 
ume. You will find here ample material 
for your Christmas programs for the pri- 
mary grades. There are 162 selections that 
will please both little folks and grown- 
ups 40 cents 

THANKSG IVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A great variety of excellent material for 
all ages. 148 recitations, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, and drills 40 cents 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations......... .40 cents 

SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
115 plays, stories, songs, readings, and 
recitations for all ages. A wealth of ma- 
terial of the best assortment...........40 cents 

ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. lll plays, 
monologues, tableaux, readings, carols, 
For all grades 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
drills, dances and pageants 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 130 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and quotations AO cents 








FLANAGAN’S 1929 Teacher's Catalogue of Books, Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furni- 
ture, Maps, Stationery, Supplies is NOW READY—sent free—Ask for Catalog No. 38. 








A. Flanagan Company 
914 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 











STATIONERY SPECIALS FOR TEACHERS 


USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Bo much nicer than the ordinary 
° ° printed kind, Your three initials 
richly dye stamped in any standard 
color on Specially attractive ripple 
Y finished white, buff or gray paper 
as —— 
30 Sheets and 25 Enveiope only 33 “$3 vo 
90 Sheets and 75 Gaoctebes, onty $2 posreais 

Money with order, lic extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of the Rockies. Prompt 

delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Printed Stationery 


Especially Attractive 


on high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 
will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends. 
Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat plain Gothic as 
shown below. 

ALETHAIRE H. COOK 

200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
with name and address for enly 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


Order now by merely enclosing proper amount, writtine name 
clearly. Prompt dellv very and Selisfaction guaran 





TEACHERS: Take advantage of our Premium Offers and secure FREE ITEMS that are really im 
portant and useful inthe schoolroom. Write us immediately for complete information and details. 





NEW 1928-1929 SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG IS NOW READY 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schoole in Every State in the Union since 1899. 














HOLIDAY GREETING CARDS 


Individual Photo Greeting Cards 


Send your Friends the One Thing 


They Will Appreciate 


Mail your own Photo—Your Favorite Kodak 
Picture— Wedding Photos — Baby's Photo — 
Family Groups or Bust Heads out of Groups 
and we will reproduce same on a genuine 
Photograph. — Size 4 x 6 inches— Room at 
bottom of Card for Individual Writing— 
Envelopes furnished—All Ready for — 
Photos returned uninjured. 
Beautifully Hand Tinted 
12 for $6.00—24 for $10.00 
Special Prices on larger Orders 
Money with Order or Pay the Mailman * 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 
When ordering write full instructions 
Mail orders early to avoid holiday rush 


F. T. BUSCH, 225 So. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


French Gray 
12 for $3.00—24 for $5.00 











National Thrift Week 


Announcement of the official daily 
topics for National Thrift Week, Janu- 
ary 17-23, was made by Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, ’ chairman of the Committee, 
following’ a meeting held in New York. 
The slogan for the movement is “For 
Success and Happiness.” 

Each day of National Thrift Week is 
devoted to some specific Thrift subject 
and for this season will include the 
following: 


January 17—National Thrift Day 
January 18—National Budget Day 
January 19—National Life Insurance 


Day 
a 20—National Share with Oth- 

ers Day 
January 21—National Pay Bills Day 
wears 22—-National Own Your Home 

ay 

January 23—National Safe Investment 

Day 

The National Thrift Week is an edu- 
cational movement, the purpose of which 
is to help people to think straight and 
act wisely in money matters including 
earning, spending, saving, investing 
and giving. This program is based on 
the following ten rules known as the 
“Economic Creed”: 

1. Work and Earn 

2. Make a Budget 

3. Record Expenditures 

4. Have a Bank Account 

5. Own Life Insurance 

6. Own Your Home 

7. Make a Will 
8. Invest in Safe Securities 
9. Pay Bills Promptly 
10. Share with Others 

For further information, address the 
National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


——_o—_-—. 


Silent Reading 


Silent reading in primary grades is 
emphasized in two attractive new books 
entitled “Fairy Folk Stories and Pic- 
tures,” by Miriam Mason Swain, and 
“Story Ml by Norman H. Hall 
and Matilda Breuer. The “Fairy Folk” 
book contains pictures which are to be 
colored by the child in accordance with 
information in the stories. The correct 
coloring is a teacher’s check on com- 
prehension. Each page may be de- 
tached and handed out separately, thus 
maintaining interest. “Story Games” 
has a similar arrangement of detach- 
able sheets. It is a reader for second 
grade, with vocabulary based on the 
Gates list. The words used being fa- 
miliar, the comprehension sought is of 
statements made up of these words in 
new relationships. Number’ work, 
drawing, writing, and spelling are cor- 
related. There are thirty-seven les- 
sons, each containing what a second- 
grader will find interesting and will 
want to know about. The required ac- 
tivity in drawing and coloring the pic- 
tures will do much more than merely 
amuse, “Fairy Folk” is 16 cents a 
copy, and “Story Games” 48 cents. 
Quantity prices may be had from the 
publishers, Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago. 


a 


The educational program of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
includes a number of courses of lec- 
tures, among which are free lectures 
for public school teachers and classes. 
Huger Elliott presents an analysis of 
present-day art as affected by that of 
the past, under the title “Contempo- 
rary Art.” Ethlwyn Bradish talks to 
high school teachers on “The Human 
Background of Art” and to high school 
classes on a variety of subjects. Anna 
Curtis Chandler and others give a 
course for elementary and junior high 
school teachers. The Museum also of- 
fers free general lectures, lectures for 
Museum members, and lectures for 
which fees are charged. For more de- 
tailed information, address H. W. Kent, 
Secretary, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three. 

nucsing to High School graduates over 18. *AMiiliations dr: ~ 

—, Training —— and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
ugust and January. For information address, 

DIRECTOR C OF NURSES. 4420 Cc Avenue, Chicago. 
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ae 
Keep abreast Leal 
. oe 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu. T 
cation are “Genetic Psy. | 
AT chology, x ann, Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ * 
Rural Teacher's re Proe Mu 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho. Teachers 
pathic Children, ** «Meth. Singing, 
odsof Teachingin Elemen. a 
tery Grad es,"’ ** The Junior meet, the 
Courses in 40 igh School Movement,” The Mel 
subjects com- mentary School Ad to play. « 
towarde'a Bach: ministration odin Ui 
‘on,”?** 
eaten Suan a Melody 
Columbia 
Begin any time ; -h ail 
’ s ’ hundreds 
The University of Chicago _—t 


307 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, tLLinoy pense 


[BECOME AN [|= <= 
“INTERIOR 
BHECORATOR 


A Dignified, Exclusive Pro. 
fession which is not overcrowded. 
Offers exceptional chance for lucrative 
career. Trained men and women in great 
demand on staffs of leading decorating 
houses. Salaries from $5,000 up attainable, 

- Opens up opportunities for engaging in own 
aa Qualifies you expertly to serve your friends and 
save, by avoiding mistakes, hundreds of dollers in furnish. 
ing your own home. Enriches your knowledge of art. Basy 
to master under our fascinating method of instruction. Cer. 
tificate awarded by approval State of N. Y. A. by 
Arts and Decoration Magezi the uthority 
on the building and decorating of model homes. Established 
1926. Write for information and splendid brochure--F RBE, 

ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 

Suite 1103 578 Madison Avenue — New York City 




















































Test Your Story Writin; 
Za Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities d 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training ju 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writin, 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, a 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 529 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mi 


Government Position; 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Portmasters, Department Clerks, and many othen, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Examine 
tions often, ‘Thousands ome! each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC IG LESSONS wo vour HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 


Write today for our BOOKLET. It tells howt 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mangolin, G Guitar Benen 
Your only expense 





















Beginners or ‘advanced players. 
8c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicap. 












> WRIST WATC! 


PUT 
SEUSS SESE E NT 
LADIES: Gorgeous, 6- 
Ps cate 26 eo pactoges Keystone Gold 
Fr name and address only--no 
youl KEVETONE | NOVELTY CO., Dept. 4A10, Greanvite, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (24th year | 
For teachers, Pepe workers, tea rooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers 

page booklet, “* 7/e =~ wfesston of Home-M 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th 


Susie Johnson will NEVER a 
Teacher—after receiving a Box 0 
Three High Grade Pencils for Xmas 
Read page 7. 


ROWN’S Home Study School jie 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 
Salesmanship and all related oe. Write ta 

































completeinformation. Dept. N. I -» Peoria, UL UL 











GOVT POSITION 


eS 10°75 as 


tions marked * IE rien loca 
ities, etc. ALL SENT FREE. 


Name. neue —— 





BIEN Cccecssnssonnctsnsccenimsenendansiiaeea 











24 November 1928 





}ilLearn Piano at Home 


The Melody Way! 


Music is a valuable asset! 


Teachers who can play are always in demand. 
Singing, marches, etc., are a big part of school 
— to-day. Some schools make music a require- 
— Here is your chance to qualify yourself to 

meet these requirements and earn more money. 
The Melody Way Home Study Course enables you 
to play. acceptably in surprisingly short time. 


Used in Hundreds of Schools 


Melody Wa T, is taught at University of Wisconsin, 
Columbia niversity, Chicago Musical College, 
and other similar schools, Also in public schools 
d of Milwaukee, Washing gton. D. C., Dallas, and 
hundreds of others. llelod ly Way Home Study 
Course is the same course further simplified for 
gif-instruction. No previous training required. 























= Complete Course $3, Postpaid 
The course includes: 12 separate complete les- 
sons with sheet music ard instructions, Miessner 
Staff and Key Board, Key Finder, and Chord 
Finder. The nationally known Miessner Institute 
R of Music assures you complete satisfaction. Send 
$3.00 for complete course. 
IR MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
= 441 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ded. 
tive 
reat 
ting . . 
“|i Teach Dress Designing 
own 
g and Costume Sketching 
—_ Here is an opportunity for you to add 
d by $25.00 to $80.00 a week to your income, 
rs} teaching this profession to others, We 
BE, can qualify you in your spare time. 
Let us tell you more about it. Write 
today for FREE Booklet “O”. 
THE MASTER COLLEGE, 








190 N. State St., Dept. “P”, Chicago, Ill. 








8, completely rebuilt and re- 
aew. GUARANTEED for ten 
Send no poner—big. FREE catalog 


ttows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you 
test plan and 10-day free trial offer OF orlead Ut time, as tovlte tolan. 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W.Lake St. Dept. 1164, Chicago 


High School Course 
Te ETE You can erate 


this a -—— 
Meets all requirements = — 
and the he leading prot 
peieroDay, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
867. Drexel Av. & 58th 8t, ©A.8.1923 OHICAGO 





mal © #353 B LFA ast Be IL? 














Home Talent Productions 


to lean Musical Comedies—Revues—Follies 
joe Minstrel Shows 

THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
hicam. COSTUMES 





Send for Catalogue 
MIDDLETON PRODUCING CO. 
Main Street, Dansville, New York 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
ssons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
1.26; 6 1-4x10, $2.26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00, 
‘ulldirections, ink, and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
per pound. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
and fit MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


WR BIG CATALOG FEE 
Uf BOOKS <f, Publishers 
ae catalog and send by mail, at a big 
Wane toe, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
tnd acho ly the largest number of public, private 
l libraries and individuals with all their 
books, Our service is quick and ooverying. rite 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept..25, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicngo, tM. 
——— sm 
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of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
course in writing and marketing of the 
and Pen a0, of THe WRiTER’s 
ree, 


7 Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
! lege and Professional Courses. Home 


ear Bulletin FREE. 
ERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Red Cross Roll Call 


The twelfth annual nation-wide Roll 
Call of the American Red Cross, to en- 
roll 5,000,000 members for 1929, opens | 
on Sunday, November 11, 1928—the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice—and continues through 
Thanksgiving, November 29. | 

This organization, with a member- 








ship of more than four millions and an | 


additional Junior membership of six 
millions, has become the recognized 
agency of the American people for ex- 
tending service to humanity. Its work 
is supported through the membership | 
dues secured once a year during the | 
Roll Call. | 

The Red Cross Services include: dis- | 
aster relief; assistance to disabled 
World War veterans and their families 


and service to the active military and | |! 
naval forces; enrollment of nurses for | |; 


emergency service; public health nurs- 
ing; instruction in life saving, first aid 
home hygiene and care of the sick, and 
nutrition, volunteer service, the Junior 
Red Cross, international services. 





NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY | 


PLANS hopes that every teacher in the 
country will be member of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in 1928-29. To belong | 
is an honor, a privilege, and a duty. 





A Cleanliness Reader 


“After the Rain,” reader for third 
fourth, and fifth grades, and “A Tale 
of Soap and Water,” for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, now have a 
companion in “The Animal Way,” for 
kindergarten, first and second grades. 
Like the others, it is published the 
School Department of Cleanliness Insti- 
tute, 45 East 17th Street, New York. 
“The Animal Way” is by "Jean Broad- 
hurst, known for “All Tivenahs the Day | 
the Mother Goose Way” and “All 
Through the Day the Looking Glass 
Way.” It is a clever supplementary 
primary reader of 64 pages, with gaily 
colored illustrations by Dorothy Doub- 
ble. The animal characters of the 
book—sixteen of them—show how they 
keep clean, each in his own way. Ail 
are represented in the early pages in a 
form to be cut out and pasted into 





blanks left in the later pictures. The eee 


little stories that go with the pictures | 
will delight small children, and help 
them to look upon soap and water as 
something besides a necessary evil. 
“The Animal Way” is priced at 25 
cents per single copy, with lower prices | 
in quantity. 





A County School Repair Man L 
A general utility man is euaieyed 
for his full time by the Campbell 
County (Va.) School Board. He visits | 
regularly the 99 schools of the county IT) 
and makes necessary repairs to build- 
ings and equipment. any old build- 
ings have been remodeled by the utility | 
man since his employment in June, | 
1926, and sanitary tonditions have 
been improved in a number of other 
schools. In addition, he has con- 
structed two new school buildings. He 
paints roofs, repairs defective flues, 
sets up and rebuilds desks, and twice a 
year he oils the floors of the buildings 


which have no janitors. The this | 


board has purchased a truck, and this 
enables the utility man to deliver 
school supplies, which are bought in 
quantities, resulting in a substantial 


saving. Coal for some of the smaller | ‘ 
schools is delivered by him. He is | 


paid 40 cents per hour and he has re- 
ceived an average of $82.50 - month, 
Additional help required him is 
aid for at the rate of 30 cent per 
our. Operation and maintenance of 
the truck costs an average of $38.25 
per month. The work of this man has 
resulted not only in the saving of time 
and money in the conduct of schools 
in Campbell County, but has notably 
increased the efficiency of the school 
fsystem. The division superintendent | 
of schools directs the work and ar- 
ranges the program for his visits to the | 


| schools. 


—_——>__——_ 

Most of us can, if we choose, make 
this world either a palace or a prison. 
—Lord Avebury. 



































Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 
the world’s largest and finest collection. These pictures 
are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. Many 
teachers and normal school students buy them just for 
their own interest alone. When shown to children their 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. Millions of these pictures are pur- 
chased and used by teachers, students and others every year. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 
due to our purchases in such large quantities, 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors, 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders of 
our great industrial world. Large quantities are being or- 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents. 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom. These pictures are 
often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, 
trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, 
carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and carried to 
the cars. 

The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on 
the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into 
cloth, All subjects are covered in a very interesting 




















and thorough manner, 


h in lots 

8 Indian Pictures Patti 
Cc Postcard size 
(3% x 5}4) 
Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American Indians, in col- 
ors, notable chiefs, squaws and children. ‘Tell us how many you 
would like and we’ will make up a very good selection, 6x 9% pic- 
tures of these subjects at 10 cents each in jiots of not less than ten, 

Posteard size 3% x5%, 3c each in lots of 12. 

Also in full colors, Minerals (8c each in lots of 15), Fish, Bird 
eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In- 
sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views (8c each in lots of 15), Trees 
(9 x12 Photogravure —  Goaeeipaene= 8 for 40c or complete 


series of 24 for $1.00), e 


Special F ree Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—“‘Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Reguiar 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 





When you order, write on thé coupon the number of complete price lists 
you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free This list is in colors and gives you description 
sizes and prices of everything in this big collection. Also includes 


a very interesting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 











JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
114 Harrison Avenue, - ~- Kankakee, Illinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 
| 114 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Il. J 
I am enclosing $... . for which please send me the 
following: 
of Birds 
of Indians 
. of Animals | 
INDUSTRIAL SCENES | 











(0 Lambering (12 for 25c) [J Granite (8 for 25c) 
4 ‘| Coal Mining (12 for 25c) (J) Wool (15 for 40c) 
Copper (24 for 85c) Cj Silk (14 for 35c) 
4} Cotton (16 for 35c) []) Marble (8 for 25c) 
Sugar (15 for 40c) {[}] Cement (20 for 50c) 
(J) Coffee (15 for 40c) {} Paper (20 for 60c) 
.Complete Price Lists in colors. 
If ender is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win Them” will be ineluded. 
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Teach 
Geography? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of 
Geography, you will want to investi- 
gate the new BRANOM GEOGRAPHY 
PROBLEM PROJECT Desk Maps. 


These Problem Projects meet the two 
insistent demands for the teaching of 
Geography: (1) The Problem-Project 
method; and (2) supplementary note- 
book material which unifies the con- 
trols of plant and animal life and gives 
distribution of population and economic 
products with resulting commerce. 


Help Teach Geography as a 
Set of Relationships. 
Through the use of 


the BRANOM PROB- 
LEM PROJECTS pu- 









of climate, plant growth, 
population and products 
through comparison of dis- 
tribution patterns, The 
projects provide expression 
work, while the problems re- 
quire investigation, thinking and rea- 
soning. 





Commence Now. 





|lic Health Work in Fargo: 


| Division of Publications, 578 Madison 


Pian to use the BRANOM PROBLEM | 


PROJECTS in your Geography classes 
this year, in book form or in loose leaf 
form, according to your own selection. 
Very reasonably priced because of large 
edition. 


Two Series—In Book Form 
or Loose Leaf. 


These Problem Projects are divided into 
two series—Series 1, for lower grades 
consisting of 28 Problem Projects, and 
Series 2, for upper grades consisting of 
832 Problem Projects. These Problem 
Projects may be had in loose leaf form 
for teachers who so prefer them, or in 
book form, one series to a book. The 
Problem Projects consist of printed di- 


rections on one side (in black) and the 
map on the reverse side (in blue.) Size 
of each map is 9% x 12% inches. If you 


teach Geography send the coupon below 
for teachers who so prefer them, or in 
samples, free. 


BRANOM 


GEOGRAPHY MAP 


PROBLEM PROJECTS 





--—- ooo 


6 Actual Maps FREE ‘’* 


| Teachers of Geography will find our | 

booklet of six complete PROBLEM | 

| PROJECTS a convenient and useful 

| reference. Pin this coupon to your ! 

letter, send it to us, and we will | 

| send you the free samples by re- | 
1 
| 


turn mail. 
| AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 
Senoot Maps, Gloes. and CHaKis 


Chicago, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Fargo Demonstration 


“Fargo and the Health Habits,” by 
Maud A. Brown, tells in an informal 
and entertaining way, with a touch that 
is all too rare in “reports,” the story of 
the Fargo (N. Dak.) health demon- | 
stration so far as it affected health ed- 
ucation in the schools. This activity 
was the first to be taken over by the 
local authorities, having proved its 
worth during three years of joint spon- 
sorship by the Commonwealth Fund 
and the city of Fargo. Physicians, 
dentists, and voluntary agencies co- 
operated in the effort to demonstrate 
what could be accomplished in improv- 
ing child health in a given community 
over a five-year period. 

For three years Miss Brown served 
as supervisor of health education in 
| the Fargo schools at a nominal salary, 
| representing the Commonwealth Fund. 
She held group and individual confer- 
ences with the administrative and 
| teaching staff of the schools, sent out a 
series of bulletins to teachers, gave 
demonstrations in classrooms, distrib- | 
uted reference material, and assisted | 
in preparing a definite course of health 
study for the first six grades. This 
course, by the way, is presented in 
Part Three of the Final Report of the 
Fargo Demonstration. Part One (“Five 
Years in Fargo) and Part Two (“Pub- 
An Ap- 
praisal”), previously published, may be 
obtained from: Commonwealth Fund 





Avenue, New York. “Fargo and the 
Health Habits” (to be had from the 
same address) was in part published in 
the magazine Hygeia. It gives a lively, 
but none the less significant, account of 
the problems that had to be met, the 
ways and means employed, and typical 
cases where improvement was effected. 
“mere im- 
provement was not the goal.” So the 
good work goes on, under the guidance 
of a full-time supervisor on a regular 
salary basis. 

The booklet is one that any teacher 
would enjoy reading, and from it she | 
would pone glean ideas applicable to 
the health situation in her own grade 
or school. 





Airplane Model Course Is 
A Success 


Twenty-six vocational training in- 
structors, Boy Scout Leaders, Y. M. | 
C. A. boys’ secretaries, and others in 
similar work went to Detroit late in 
August to attend the first course in 


fered. The course was given, free of 
charge, by The American Boy maga- 
zine, sponsor of the Airplane Model 
League of America. The League, in 
its one year of existence, has enrolled 
nearly 200,000 members and enlisted 
the aid of hundreds of manual training 
teachers. 

Merrill Hamburg, airplane model ex- 
pert, was in charge of the course, 
which lasted from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 1. The work was given at the 
new Jefferson Intermediate School, 
offered by the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation through its interest in pro- 
moting model aviation work. The 
school has special equipment suited for 
the actual shop work done by the stu- 
dents. Mornings and several after- | 
noons were devoted to lectures and | 





| tendants completed one or more planes. 


Aram Abgarian, holder of the world’s 
indoor record of 353.6 seconds, assisted 
Mr. Hamburg. 

Special entertainment features in- | 
cluded an inspection trip to Ford Air- 


work at the benches, and all of the at- : 


| port and the Ford Motor Company fac- | 


tory, a luncheon with Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker as the chief speaker, 


free tiekets to a Detroit-Cleveland ball | 


game, and a smoker at which airplane 
model motion pictures and other en- 
tertainments were offered. 


It is probable that a similar, though | 


more extensive, course will be offered 
next summer. For information, those 


Course Director, The American Boy, 
550 West Lafayette Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich. 


| interested should write to the Short | 


\ 
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A New Handcraft for your 
HOLIDAY WORK ~~ 


OUR class can make lovely batik papers 

for envelope linings, booklet covers, 
and box covers which will rival the expen- 
sive ones so greatly admired. 


This is how it is done: Use CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons to make an all-over design on writ- 
ing or drawing paper (A). Wet the paper 
with clear water and drop a bright color 
over the CRAYOLA pattern with ARTISTA 
Water Colors (B). Crush the paper in your 
hands (C). Open it up and press between 
clean sheets of paper with a moderately hot 
iron (D). If you have no iron handy, rub 
betweenclean paper to take out the wrinkles, 
and press under a heavy weight over night. 


No problem will give half as much fun or 
real artistic satisfaction as this new craft... 


especially just before the holidays. 


For best results use CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
in the orange and green box and ARTISTA 
Water Colors. Your school supply dealer 
has them. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street New York, N. Y. 



































Art Exhibits Loaned Schools 
One Week 


225 Medium and Large Re- 
roductions of Famous 
aintings (160 in color), 

with Interpretative Read- 

ings for 100 Pictures. An 

Educational Event. 

Outbound charges prepaid. 

Weight 35 pounds. 


For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. Write for Particulars. 








SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 
Art Appreciation Pictures and 
Picture Study Leaflets 700 


Sizes of Pictures: 3x4, 5x8, 7x9, 11x14 School Pictures 


ALL AT LOW PRICES in Colors and in 


Black and White 


For matter in Picture Study Leaflets see center spread (March 1928) Normal Instructor 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE 


PoRTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING Co., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 
[) Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 
I am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Appreeit- 
tion Picture Catalog and Prices. 





Date____ 


My name is Position " 

Name of School . 

| See Exp. Office State - 
School? High [| Consolidated [[] Grade{] Rural[) No. of Pupils-— 
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OD" Grade a CLTuS 
| Ale Easy 


Stephenson 
y pb Question 
and Answer 


BO 0 KS ALL STATES 4 


‘Ss 


Y 
EDD ZY, 


— 
very eighth grade boy and girl should get a set of these 
books. th pave the way to success in the final state bth 
grade examinations. They _— the worry out of passing. Yeay 
- Use these books and you ere sure to pass the examina+ 
tion. They're not only vendetal aids for pupils but any teacher 
will find them— 


Fine for Review Work, Assignments, Tests, Etc. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








Toy contain actual questions from past state 
with complete answers. Our new classified and topical arrange- 
ment of all subjects makes my books give you a superior service, 
They save a teacher's time. Make her work easier and pleasanter, 
For use in all states. Endorsed by thousands of pupils, teachers 
and superintendents, 


Stephenson's Question and come Books 
Order Direct From This A 
40. 





Agriculture .. , ic position 40c 
Arithmetic ....... .. 406 $ Se Titory beameneces 40c 
Bookkeeping cA Bn exgcvsscovccccosd 40c 
Civil Government 40c ee eseecce +.» 406 
Classics..... .».40¢ Physiology ............ 40c 
Drawing. eS ff hee 40c 
Geography ..-40¢ Spelling......... .. 406 





Special Club Rates—Buy on the group or club plan and 
gave money: eno or more copies : 35e each; 15 or more 32c each; 
"25 or more 30c¢ each; 50 or more 27c¢ each; 100 or more 25c each, 
Have your pupils club together ond get the lower price. 


Complete Book—Paper or Cloth Bound 

Then for the better service of pupils and teachers we put all 
fourteen subjects up in one complete book. The price in paper 
cover is $3.00. Cloth bound $4.00. 


Stephenson's Teachers Examination 
Question and Answer Book 


For teachers or prospective teachers. If you ore. ,piannle 7 
a teachers’ examinations in any state « s book, 
ntains guestions from estetate examinations win complet 
answers in required subjects for a certificate. Paper mn 
ih bound $3.00. 


Stephenson’s Other Helpful Books 


We also publish other books which are wonderful aids to 
teachers and pupils. Excelient for Opening Exercises and 
“Memon Ger 'BOGK— —Regular Edition, paper S0c 
MEMORY GEM BO 190 pages x $e 

ic 


pOEM BOOK. Gr 's ndegash te 

poems for qach grade. Price 

cur tay) pi ras Exe for use 

UNITED. Dustaves SONSTITUTION end HusToRY 

GRAMMAR REVIEW Suriine- excenent for review 
Ss poe 


POEMS AND Svomes -Cont. sane Stories 

or ge poomn, a rcises a program thr ewes 2.80 
plcruine outs danse Pau! H. Grumman 
Director of F niversity of Nebraska: 





seared book cae 104 pictures reproduc- 
colors— 


tne tiena itaot ard Toa! : $9 
PICTURE mend pict Book 1, forsrades 1,2 73,4 
book tures in'colors from ou © com-, 
TUR E STUDIES Book I, for grades 5, 6, 7,8 $1.00 
Conta ntaing SO picture s in colors from our & 





All Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


You can look these books over at our risk. Just order any 
books listed above and enclose your check. We are confident you 
will finds them the greatest tiaching aids you have ever had, 
Take 10 days toexamine and test them out ip your teaching. 
Then, if you are not satisfie ~ he lh them you 

k. You takeno risk. Order today. 
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Play “AT ONCE” with the 
SONG-O-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will furn- 
ish music for your school band- and enter- 
tainments throughout the school year. 
Without practice or study—without mu- 
sical training whatever—children can 
produce fine orchestral effects on these 
wonder instruments. 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands attest 
to the popularity of these quickly played 
trombones, cornets, saxophones, etc 
The children will eniop it. it. You will find it an 
excellent way to deve ws pascal sense. 
Plan now for your SC Soha E band. 
Write today for catal Soace goo 
70c to $3.26 each. 


Th: Sonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


EACELLOGRAPH 
PPL be 

















PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITE 
SUITE 521 ,339FIFTH AVE, DITSBURGH. 











BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket and L amp Bases. 
ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. 
Coden Beads for a Free Instruction Sheet 
and Price List. JORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg. Kansas. 


Hang- 
Colored 








TYPEWRITERS! 


All Makes—lowest prices 

Big Catalog FREE 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 

169 N. Dearborn dt., Vept.109B, Chicago 
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When was the city of Pompeii discovered 
through archaeological excavation ?—New York. 


The ruins of Pompeii were discovered 
in 1748. 

How long has the 
Illinois. 

The X-Ray or Roentgen Ray has been 
in use more than thirty years, since its 
discovery in 1895 by the great German 
physicist Wilhelm Roentgen. 


X-Ray been in use ?— 


How large do the largest willows become ?— 
Pennsylvania. 


Black willows sometimes, though 
rarely, grow to a height of one hundred 
feet or more. Seldom do the common 
willows grow to be more than twenty- 
five or thirty feet high. 

Where is Lake Maggiore ?—Iowa. 

This is a lake thirty-nine miles in 
length lying along the northern border 
of Italy, partly in Italy and partly in 
Switzerland in the canton of Ticino. 
It is one of the beautiful mountain- 
bordered bodies of water in the Italian 
Lake Region. 

What is the weight of the United States gold 
dollar and of the silver dollar 7—Arkansas. 

The United States gold dollar weighs 
25.8 grains. The standard silver dol- 
lar weighs 412.5 grains. The silver 
coins of smaller denomination than one 
dollar weigh 385.8 grains to the dollar 
in coined value. These include the 10- 
cent, 25-cent, and 50-cent coins. 

(1) How may one readily distinguish between 
pine trees and the spruces by looking at the 
foliage? (2) what are the more prominent 
pines and spruces 7—Minnesota. 

(1) The pines have longer leaves or 
needles, the foliage being conspicuous 
for its spirally arranged needles of con- 
siderable length. The leaves or needles 
are comparatively few and are in 
sheathed bundles. The spruce leaf 
blades are four sided, sharp at tip, 
standing out in all directions, the 
needles being very short and not ar- 
ranged in bundles. (2) Among the 
more prominent pines are the yellow 
pine, Norway pine, Jersey pine, red 
pine, white pine, and jack pine. The 
prominent spruces include the Norway 
spruce, the Colorado spruce, black 
spruce, red spruce, and white spruce. 

Who was the first known Roman writer of 
any prominence ?7—Massachusetts. 

The earliest writer among the Ro- 
mans of whom any record remains is 
Livius Andronicus who lived in the 
third century B. C. The earliest litera- 
ture of most nations is in the form of 
poetry, but the earliest Roman litera- 
ture consisted merely in statements of 
historical fact without any touch of 
sentiment or expression of opinion by 
the writer. Andronicus was a Greek 
slave. Following the first Punic War 
he presented a drama as a substitute 
for the medley of songs which were 
common at the time of games or for 
public amusement. The works of An- 
dronicus became Roman textbooks and 
were used until the time of Virgil. 

How many ships were in the Spanish fleet 
known as the “Invincible Armada’ ?—Maryland. 

Various accounts of this fleet give 
different numbers. One account states 
that 129 large vessels sailed from Lis- 
bon. An English account mentions 150 
ships reaching the English Channel. 
Possibly the account mentioning the 129 
large vessels did not make any reckon- 
ing of smaller craft. The fleet sailed 
in the year 1588. The year previous it 
was about ready to sail when the Eng- 
lish naval hero Sir Francis Drake 
made a bold dash into the harbor of 
Cadiz and destroyed a large number of 
vessels and stores of provisions. It has 
been stated that Drake destroyed 
nearly one hundred ships, but that esti- 
mate is possibly exaggerated. Whether 
or not the ships that Drake did destroy 
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Teacher’s Certificate 


~~ «. 


Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve music- 
ally and at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied 
with your knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could 
hold a better position and enjoy a better financial future if you 
spent a little time in “brushing up”? More money is being 
spent every year for music. The salaries now being paid to 
school music teachers are attracting men and women of hich 
standing and the methods of Public School Music are fast be- 
coming standardized and improved. 





Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place 
them at the top where they could command higher salaries, 
but they lack the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify? Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


One of our graduates writes: 


“I find your work very thorough and beneficial. The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted ir the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 


(Name and Address furnished on request) 


” 
P IANO students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


Normal Piano Course 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 


Harmony Composition and Orchestration. 


Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
rector of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


For Teachers. By Will- 
iam H. Sherwood. 


Sight Singing and Ear Training 


* . 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 


Cornet amateu: or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 

Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 

Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 


+ 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 
Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 


Dept. 429, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 


University Extension Conservatory, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 


429, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part particulars of the 
course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
Name Age 
Street No., R. F. D. or Post Office Box 


Town....... 





I am interested in the 
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“The Purpose of Education 





is to Establish Character” 








, 8 


AT1O MILLION 


copies sold. More 
than ofothersimilar 
books. A notable 
service in advanc- 
ing the cause and ap- 
preciation of good 
music and in mak- 
ing available simple, 
authentic arrange- 
ments of the world’s 
greatest songs at 





101 Best Songs 


(Revised Edition) 
No song collection pub- 
lished equals this in pop- 
ularity and low price. For 


easy reference 


classified as follows: National we 
and Patriotic, College and ” 
Humorous, Sacred, Songs for 
Children, Songs of Sentiment, 


Miscellaneous. . 
of schoo! marches. At the bottom of pages throughout 
the book are almost one hundred famous quotations 
from the great minds of the ages—from Socrates to 
Ruskin. ... The most value for the least money. 


Everyday Song Book (**“s..i2"") 


Contains 223 choice time-tried tunes that 
children love, and 14 pages of graded teaching 
data, project material and programs for Special 
Days. This Song Book for the lower grades is 


. prices solowthat no 
Oo Ber one need be without 
an adequate supply. 


They will brighten 
your schoolroom 
with joyous song. 





songs are 








. . Also contains a selection 
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Graded time-tried tunes 


an unfailing help to busy teachers—an indis- for primary use. 
pensible manual of project material in song. 
Prices—$7.00 per 100 F. O. B, Chicago; $1.00 a dozen prepaid. Single copies, 10c each, prepaid. 





MIDGET 
UPRIGHT 
the acknowledged 
standard school 
piano, possesses 
same tone quality, 
volume and dura- 
bility as the finest 
standard uprights. 
Full88-note stand- 
ard scale, mobile, 


Send for FREE Samples 


If you are not familiar with the “101 Best Songs” or the “Every- 
day Song Book,” ask for free sample copies of both. If you 
know these books, send in your order now 
for a prompt supply. These are the standard 
books of a thousand schools. Meet all the 
needs of teachers, schools and public assem- 
blies. Let us also tell you of the special offer 
to schools, school executives and teachers on 
the Cable MIDGET Upright School Piano. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 
1216 Cable Building .. Chicago 











THE CABLE COMPANY ‘ he 

yetsturdy.See how | 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
pe ae he occu’ § Gentlemen: 

i t ace ' . 
“iene > Nerney x 8 Please send me without obligation 
by side. Holds its ; (_] Free sample copy “101 Best Songs” 
tune;standsrough 4 [_]Freesample copy “Everyday Song Book” 

usage. ' 
__& Name..................---------------- . 
——l School 








I i A en 


Also [) Details of your special offer on the Cable 
MIDGET Upright to schools and teachers. 
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were replaced is not known, but the 
Spanish authorities took another year 
in preparing for the expedition as a 
result of the blow struck by Drake. 
Taking all accounts into consideration 
it appears likely that the Armada con- 
sisted of about 150 ships, rather than 
the enormous number some accounts in- 
dicate. 

Where were horses first used in time of war? 
—Rhode Island. 

It is not known definitely where the 
horse was first used in war, but cen- 
tral Asia seems to have been the home 
of this animal. The Greeks used the 
horse in time of war at an early date. 
It is believed that the residents of 
Thessaly were the first who broke 
horses for war purposes and that this 
probably accounts for the ancient fable 
that Thessaly was originally inhabited 
by centaurs. 

In what way did the age in which they lived 


affect the English writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ?—New York, 


The nineteenth century was an age 
of scientific thought and of general re- 
form. This is reflected in the writings 


of the century. Such writers as | 


Arnold, Tennyson, and Carlyle stressed 
a higher idealism; Dickens, Thackeray, 


| and Eliot showed the need for social re- 





| 


| 





form. The aim of Dickens is thus ex- 
pressed: “Banish from earth some few 
monsters of selfishness, malignity, and 
hyprocrisy, set to rights a few obvious 
imperfections in the machinery of so- 
ciety, inspire all men with a cheery 
benevolence, and everything will go well 
with this excellent world of ours.” An 


ethical purpose is evident in both the | 








poetry and the prose writings of the | 
| time. With more freedom of thought 


there is encouragement for a continu- 
ous struggle upward, striving for 
higher and better ideals. 

From what source did the framers of the 


Federal Constitution of the United States get 
their ideas 7—Kansas, 


Those who drafted the Constitution | 


of the United States were familiar with 
existing forms of government in other 
countries, which, in some instances, 
gave them ideas as to what to avoid. 


| The political philosophies back through 


the centuries—at least to the time of | 


Plato—had an influence. The framers 
were, however, influenced more by the 
writings of Charles Montesquieu, 
French political philosopher, than by 
any other ideas. In a published work 
which required fourteen years to pre- 
pare, The Spirit of Laws, Montesquieu 
discussed the principles of political 
science as they were understood in his 
day. The more prominent members of 
the Constitutional Convention were 


| familiar with this political work and 





| the Constitution was intended to set up 


a government which would embody 
many of the principles expounded by 
Montesquieu. 





American-Educated Chinese 
Leaders 


Chinese students educated in Amer- 
ican universities, some of them even 
born in the United States, have taken 
over almost completely the administra- 
tion of the southern rim of China, 
throughout territory embraced by the 
Canton government. The Canton group 
controls a population of about 37,000,- 
000 persons, and is now by far the most 
influential body in South China. The 
body of young administrators, averag- 


ing in age about thirty-five years, comes | 


from many universities in the United 


| States. The recognized head of the 





government and commander of the 
army is General Li Cha-sum, a re- 
turned student from Japan, whose son 
is attending the University of Califor- 
nia and whose daughter enters an 
American school next September. Tang 
Shao-yi, one of the first Chinese stu- 
dents to go to America, exerts a power- 
ful influence in Chinese circles. The 
commissioner of foreign affairs, Chu 
Chao-hsin, is a Columbia University 
graduate. Lok Men-lung, chief justice 
of the provincial high court, acquired 
his legal training in the United States. 
The commissioner of industry, Li Lok- 
taao, was born in San Francisco. And 
there are many others.—Journal of 
Education, 


November 1928 





$$. 


The Best 
Drawing Book System 


Handreds of Thousands in Use 


Eight Book Series for the Grades, 
with book of directions for the teacher 
in each grade. 


Rural Book and Hand-book. 
Landscape Painting, a book with |25 


cuts for development. The most won- 


derful book on the market. 
PRICES 


Landscape Painting.................. 75c postpaid 
Any Drawing Book and Hand- 

BUEN jasninnceds weieseniacametnii 65c postpaid 
All eight Drawing books and Hand- 

hoaie i iiscinaahcncasigiecdbonsiietee $4.00 postpaid 
Drawing Books by the dozen ......... 28c each 
Drawing Books by the hundred........ 25c each 
Scenery Portfolio No. | and No. 2...25¢ each 
Special Day Portfolio ................+ 25c each 
ON | 25c each 


Address 


Neilson Drawing Book Company 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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New! 
Different ! 





Interludes 
of 
Pleasure 


A NEW MONTHLY SERVICE 


Every month this new service 
supplies plans and patterns espe- 
cially adapted to the month. The 
patterns are all full size, thus elim- 
inating the uncertain work of en- 
larging which requires much time 
and is so difficult for many. The 
outlines are printed on the correct 
shade of colored construction paper 
so that a complete unit of the proj- 
ect may be made from the patterns. 
There are small pictures showing 
the completed designs with definite 
directions for making. 

There will be Poster Patterns, 
Window Decorations, Blackboard 
Borders, Projects for the Sand Ta- 
ble, and Plans for Parties and Pro- 
grams. 


All for the small sum of 50 cents. 


SS Se oe 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
November “Interludes of Pleasure. 
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RARE 


AT MAGOON, our Honorable Mayor, 

Police Force and Fire Chief, stood 

beside the smoking ruins, with tears 
rolling down his cheeks. “All our records 
dean wiped out,” he moaned. “We don’t 
know nothin’ *bout nobody in this here 
town. 


‘Taint so,” said Aunt Hattie Jones, puf- 
fing her way to the front and dramatic- 
ally patting her A-Line-A-Day as_ she 
came. “With the help of this here book, 
and seven old ones just like it, I can pre- 
dict what’s happened in this town every 
day for the last forty years!” 

“Darn her A-Line-A-Day!” muttered Dia- 
mond Sal, as she edged away from the 
crowd. 

And that’s only one of countless real-life 
situations in which an A-Line-A-Day 
comes to the fore. 

An A-Line-A-Day is easier to keep than 


adiary and far more interesting. Each 
page has five spaces, representing the 
same day for five consecutive years. 


What you write today is just above what 
you will write a year from today. The 
fascination of it grows each year. Also 
excellent for comparative records of 
business, sales, weather, crops, home and 
social events and travels. Start yours 
this year. Give them to your friends for 
Christmas and New Year’s. 

Handsome bindings in cloth or colored, fancy 
leathers, $2.50 to $20.00 with locks. $1.00 to 
$25.00 without locks. At stationery and depart- 
ment stores, gift shops, or, if not found locally, 


direct from us, enclosing check or money order. 
Meney back if not satisfied. 
Send for New, Free Booklet 


We have just published a new booklet, called, 
‘Right True Stories from A-Line-A-Days.” 
These eight stories, told on pages of A-Line-A 
Day books, give an excellent idea of how inter- 
e@ting your own A-Line-A-Day can become. The 
booklet also completely describes the different 
models of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books. We will 
gladly send you a copy of this booklet free. | 
Simply use coupon below. | 








SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO. 





SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO. 
44 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send a free copy || 
of “Right True Stories from A-Line- 
-Days,” completely describing Ward’s 
A-Line-A-Day, to: 


Name . ished 
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“Reading the Best Books” 


C. M. Newman, professor of English 
in Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
written for the Virginia Journal of 
Education an_ excellent article on 
“Reading the Best Books.” It is hard- 
ly fair to the author to quote parts of 
the text, but we are doing as much as 
our space permits in order that Pro- 
fessor Newman’s very timely message 
may reach all our readers in this 
month which includes Book Week: 

Our American life has always been 
unduly hurried; so much time is re- 
quired by our business affairs, our so- 
cial functions, and the meetings of our 


various clubs that we have little oppor- | 


tunity left for the society of books. 
Just now, however, there are two spe- 
cial distractions 
particularly difficult. 
the vogue of motion pictures, and 
though I have nothing to say against 
their popularity, it would be a real 
misfortune, I think, if we were to sub- 


stitute seeing the movies for reading | 


books, since the average motion picture 
calls for no more serious mental exer- 
tion than that necessary to keep awake. 
A second distracting influence is that 
modern miracle of the hour, the radio. 
1 would not for a moment detract from 
the many excellencies of the best radio 
programs which bring eloquent ad- 
dresses and inspiring music within the 





that make reading} 
One of these is| 


| 
| 





| 


reach of all; but it would be no less| 


than a calamity if the American fam- 
ily were to substitute gathering around 
the loud-speaker for gathering around 
the library table..... 

Roughly, all books may be divided 
into just two kinds, the good and the 
bad. Similarly, bad books may be sub- 
divided into those which are negatively 
bad and those which are positively 
harmful. 
bocks that are merely trivial, trashy, 
empty, inane. 
ing such books are not hard to find. 
Sometimes we read out of mere curi- 





In the first category belong | 


Our reasons for read-!| 


osity, being attracted by the title or the | 


interesting look of the page. Again, 
we read such books because we wish to 
be up-to-date, to be able to talk about 
the books that other people are discuss- 
ing. Or we may read to forget our- 
selves, to escape from our humdrum 
daily existence into other worlds and 
times and climes. Most frequently, per- 
haps we read such books out of sheer 
idleness, desiring to pass away the 
time without serious mental effort. But 
whatever the reasons may be, the ef- 
fects of such reading are more deadly 
than we realize. The brain becomes 
enfeebled from lack of exercise; the 
memory is weakened by being over- 
whelmed by a mass of indigestible de- 
tails; and above all, time is taken that 
might otherwise be spent in reading 
good books. However long we may 
live, we cannot hope to read a thou- 
sandth part of the really good books in 
the world, and whenever we waste time 
on a worthless book we are killing the 
chance of reading a good one. 

As to the books that are positively 
harmful, it should be noted that they 
are not the same for all readers. One 
man’s meat is another’s man’s poison; 
hence the futulity of a censorship of 
books. It is not difficult, however, to 
point out the chief classes of harmful 
books. Here belong those books which 
appeal primarily to the animal side of 
our natures..... Here, too, belong 
the books that disseminate prejudice of 
all kinds or that discredit liberal-mind- 
edness, intellectual honesty, free search 
for that truth which alone can make 
men free. In general, harmful books 
are those characterized by an unwhole- 
some outlook on the fundamental veri- 
ties of life..... 

This plea for reading good books is 
of especial importance in an age when 
our printing presses are working night 
and day to turn out multitudes of books 
most of which are not worth the paper 
and ink that have gone into their print- 
ing. Moreover, the tone of modern 
English and American books has been 
largely altered in the course of the 
present generation. Gone is that “reti- 
cent realism” of which we were once so 
proud; instead, we have the vogue of 
naturalism. . Robert Frost, the 
American poet, says that there are two 
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by Chicago 









The big city on 
Lake Michigan hes 
followed California 
and other states in 
approval of 


Loe _/ 


-Dr.Freemans Remarkable 


NewSystem sarcate 


One by one, the important schools of the country are 
swinging to Correlated Handwriting—the new System dis- 
covered and developed by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago. 


Much Less Effort 
by Teacher and Pupil 


Dr. Freeman’s New System is based on newly-discovered facts concern- 
ing the mental and physical development of children. 


By this Method no attempt is made to present ideals or accomplish ends 
in the lower grades that are achieved in the eighth grade or high school, 
but the objects to be attained are carefully and scientifically approximated 
1o the mental and physical capacities of the pupils from year to year. 


Also, this system correlates Handwriting with other studies, such as 
language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. 


Given to Teachers 
Two Sample Books 


Dr. Freeman’s System involves the use of six Teachers’ Manuals—one 
for each grade—and six Compendiums for pupils—each adapted to the 
child’s development at that particular stage. The Teachers’ Manuals con- 
tain complete instructions, enabling any Teacher to secure the desired re- 
sults. 


The price of these Teachers’ Manuals is 25c each, but for a limited 
time we shall send to any Teacher interested one Teachers’ Manual and 
one Compendium for use of pupil—both for 6c only, to pay postage. Be 
sure to state which grade is desired. Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 





Dept. N THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


THE ZANER-BLOSER Co., Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 

Gentlemen:—I enclose 6c postage for which please send me full information 
regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one 
Compendium and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. 





Te sein cstsbncnaiennsnnennsnitaedaeliad Gradé............. similis’ 
Street Address.............. 
Be icnosicecanseesenniosidnuiiies ——— 

> + 
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Special Rates 


For Teachers and Classes 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NAME Stamped in Gilt Letters on Pencils and Case—-FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets 


1—Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin 
Pocket Case with NAME engraved on each Pencil and Case 
Less than 10 Sets at 65 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 60 cents each 
) 


if eel 
———— eee 
al 


. H—Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved—Xmas box 
Less than 10 Sets at 18 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 15 cents each 
. 6—Holly Box of Six Pencils 
Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 27 cents each 
No.i2—Holly Box of Twelve Pencils 
Less than 10 Sets at 50 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 45 cents each 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Prices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO., Dept. M, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N.Y. 


The “CHICAGO”—The world famous “Dollar Pen- 
cil Sharpener”—the machine that is known and used 
in every civilized country. Made with solid steel 
cutters. Stops sharpening when point is produced. 
The Sharpener for the school with a limited appro- 
priation. 
OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Giant—Marvel—Star—Junior—Educator 
Wizard—Dexter and the “self-feeding” Dandy. 


Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















kinds of realists: one hands you a po- | 
tato which is all covered with dirt in 
order to prove that it is a real potato; 
the other prefers his potatoes clean. | 
Take my word for it, the literature of 
the present day in both England and 
America is full of dirty potatoes. 

Thus I come at length to my real 
subject, reading the best books. If you | 
ask me what I mean by “best” books, | 
I cannot do better than appeal to au- 
thority. Ruskin ..... says that there | 
are two kinds of good books: good 
books of the hour and good books of all 
time. The good books of the hour deal 
with subjects of passing interest and 
are but a kind of printed conversation 
in which the human voice is multiplied. 
The good books of all time, however, 
preserve the human voice and contain 
those things which the authors have 
considered most worth saying, things 
which only they could express. Need- 
less to say, the “best” books are those 
of the second class..... 

The rewards of reading these “best” 
books are numerous, and are so impor- 
tant that they must be dwelt upon at 
some length. In the first place, by 
reading such books we can add greatly | 
to the sum of our information, which 
must serve as the basis of our culture 
in this age of jazz and gin..... 

Secondly, reading the best books is a 
most wholesome form of recreation. 
To be sure, reading only the best books 
is a habit that is hard to form. Like 
a taste for olives, it must be cultivat- 
ed..... Once the habit has been 
formed, however, there is no limit to 
the genuine enjoyment, the solace and 
charm that may be derived from the 
reading of the world’s literary master- 
pieces. 

Again, reading the best books results 
in valuable stimulation of our various 
faculties, Our mental powers are sharp- 
ened and enlarged as we try to enter 
into the thoughts of our author, or to 
track allusion to its inmost cell. Good 
reading stimulates our memories, espe- 
cially if we form the valuable habit of 
memorizing our favorite passages of 

rose or verse. But above all, the best 

oks stimulate our imagination as 
we voyage with romancers and poets 
into “faery lands forlorn” and view 
“the light that never was on sea or 
MOG sues 

In the list of rewards of good read- 
ing is a new sense of what Dr. Al- 
puonso Smith used to call “the glory of 
the commonplace.” Most of us go 
through life with unseeing eyes. We 
are like the camera of which the shut- 
ter is unclosed but in which there is no | 
sensitive plate. From good reading we | 
gain a truer sense of the values of life 
and the importance of the apparently 
trivial things of every day, the signif- | 
icance of the roadside daisy or the flow- 
er growing in the crannied wall. 

From reading the best books, more- 
over, we obtain a broader and more ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature. 
Most of us move in very narrow circles 
and have no time or opportunity for a 
careful study of our fellows. In liter- 
ature, however, there are no barriers | 
of time or place, of race or sex. We 
become acquainted with all sorts and 
conditions of men.. Books, indeed, fur- 
nish us with a sort of laboratory 
course in human nature..... 

Finally, from reading the best books 
we may derive an inspiration to higher 
ideals. These ideals may be racial, 
and as we become familiar with the 
great Anglo-Saxon tradition, we natu- 
rally strive to be more worthy of it. 
Or our reading may give us new polit- 
ical ideals, and we resolve to become 
better citizens of state and nation. 
Most important, however, are the per- 
sonal ideals always to be found in the 
best literature, ideals of fortitude, in- 
tegrity, and sincerity, ideals that will 
make us men and women who can 
stand foursquare to all the winds that 
blow. 








——— 


The world delights in sunny people. 
The old are hungering for love more 
than for bread. The air of joy is very 
cheap; and if you can help the peer 
on with a garment of praise it will be 





better for them than blankets.—Henry 


Drummond. | 
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WHY WE CELEBRATE 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie Woods 
CONTENTS 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January ist, 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing. 
ton’s Birthday. ALL FOOL'S DAY Wis. 
DOM—For April lst. BETTER WALK. 
ING—For May Day. HEAT WAVES—For 
Mid-Summer. THE DRUID OAK—For 
Ha lowe’en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 

—For December 25th. 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS 
AND OTHER PLAYS 
By Beu:ah Marie Dix 
CONTENTS 
A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. A Mir. 
acle Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL O07 
WAYLAND’S WELL. A May-day Game 
of Merry England. THE PRINCESS DAY. 
SHINE. A Maerchen of High Germany, 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE— 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 
2 Vols., each containing one-act plays for 
classroom use in Grammar Schools and 

Junior High Schools. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 


Send for New Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Thos. R, Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. New York City 


























FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene, 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade, It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the schoolroom, 
cakes of Ivory Soap and recognition awards for the 
children to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
of the expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
(with a copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents, upon request. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. 32-J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















EASY TO LEARN 
94 pages crowded with new and 
clever ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how to draw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side 
down and dot pictures, 
scapes, etc. Fullof fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, 

ers and class room blackboard 
work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00. Sample pages and catalogue free. 
T. $. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 A 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicags 


Extra Special] 














This Giant 
School 


Slide 


$5 Down 
if Desired 


a: 


SS 


A special bargain price to schools to intro 
duce this most popular model of all our slides. 
Just right size for school grounds. Built extra 
heavy to stand hardest usage. No other slide 
to compare with it anywhere near this price. 
$34.85 complete. Easy payments if desired. 
Write today for full particulars and pictures. 
Ask also for new free catalogue of other bar- 
gains, Use coupon. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 421, 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, N. J. 
— — —— a = USE THIS COUPON. . .. = =" 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 421, Council Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 

Send, without obligation, complete description of yout 
special Giant Slide at $34.85. Also free catalogue 
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Washington, 
Lincoln 

Or Other 

Great 

Patriots— 

Gen. Pershing, 
Gen. Lee, 

Pres. Coolidge. 





United 
States 


y 
OU can get one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln framed in circassian walnut or poly- 

chrome frame, 12 x 20 inches, for your school room by our easy plan with- 
out cost to you or the pupils. 


There is no way to teach patriotism and loyalty to 
American ideals better than having these fine pic- 
tures hanging permanently on the walls of your 
class room. Every class room in America should 
have the visual inspiration of the two great Amer- 
icans—the Father and Savior of our country- 
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The Pupils Will Be Glad of the Opportunity 
It’s So Easy to Secure Them! 


Here is all there is to it. 


you, postage prepaid, one gross of high grade No. 2 soft lead pencils. 
pupils will sell them without any trouble to their friends and relatives for 5c 
each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we’ll immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, your choice of these portraits. 
easy'that hundreds of schools all over America have done it many times. 


Or Let Your 
Pupils Select a 
Basket Ball 
or Volley Ball 
for the sale of 
one gross of 
pencils. 








Individual Prizes 


For the girl of the school selling the largest number 
of pencils there is a special premium of a 24 inch 
strand of pearls in a neat gift case. For the boy sell- 
ing the most, a jack knife. 

7 2 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Original Playground Equipment House 
56 Produce Exchange Bldg., 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Nov. °28 
506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen : 
Please mail .... gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 
My pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 

remiums you offer. Also if remittance is made within | 

days we are to receive the Extra Prizes for the pupils 

| selling the most pencils. 


covoenes an =. = J 
| 
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| State Articles Wanted 
| Name 


|. 0. Address 


NO 


Just fill out the coupon in the corner and we’ll send 
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know this is one of the most effective 
methods of history teaching. . 
“ { ~ 


School Gymnastic Apparatus 


This strong, sturdy gymnastic apparatus as il- 
lustrated, combines many features making prac- 
tically a complete:gym in itself. It consists of 
one polished horizontal bar, one swing board, 
one pair of heavy rings—leather-covered—one pair of hooks for hanging and two 
heavy sisal ropes. It comes packed in a box. A great set for any school and can be 
had entirely free for selling one and one-half (1:4) gross of pencils. 


Your 








It’s simple and so 
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AMERICAN FLAG 
5x8 Feet 





PENCIL SHARPENER 
Large Size 
A Necessity in Every School Room 









Bunting, Sewed 2 
Stripes, Printed Stare 


_— - 
All three of the above premiums: football, pencil 


. * ! 
Extra Special Offer This Month! sharpener, and flag, given your school for the sale of 


only one gross of pencils (144), amounting to only $7.20. This makes it easy for a school to secure all of 
these very unusual and valuable things. 


The footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as much as the basket balls or volley balls. We have a large 
stock and are making a special offer practically at cost. This will enable every school to equip its football team 
with a brand new, high-grade football. No special premiums given with this remarkable offer. 


: aac. | Lindbergh, 
Scenic 


FOOT BALL 

















and 
Art Premiums 


Two beautifully colored 
scenic pictures (9 x 12 
in.) and one of Col. 
Lindbergh, each with 
glass and frame, can be 
had for selling one gross 
of pencils. These are 
beautiful works of art. 
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“Arithmetic Had Me Frantic” 





I was failing so miserably at the job of teaching arithmetic that I 
dreaded the thought of giving the daily lesson. 


weren’t interested. 
through the period. 


to quit teaching. 


Until I Discovered the 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


EAR finally drove me to the superintendent’s 
FB otice for a clean breast of my plight. It was 

he who first introduced me to The Classroom 
Teacher and after a heart to heart talk he suggested 
that The Classroom Teacher should be a part of my 
teaching equipment. 

“Here,” he said. “This will help you more than I 
can. Go over this section tonight, and we'll have a 
talk about it tomorrow, if you like.” 

I went away disappointed and more discouraged 
than ever. But that night I opened the volume he 
suggested, and two minutes later I was drinking in 
the section on Primary Arithmetic by Dr. David E. 
Smith of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
And from that day on, my troubles simply vanished. 


A Source of Practical Suggestions 


From Dr. Smith I learned how to see my pupils’ 
difficulties, and what methods to employ to make 
the work more real, more interesting and more 
easily understood. I had realized before that there 
were “individual differences” among pupils, but 
now I was able to make the proper allowances. My 
confidence returned, and my class felt it. In a week 
I had earned their respect and in another week I 
had won their loyalty. 

I planned my lessons on a definite system that 
caught the interest of the whole class. And every 
lesson was tied up to something they already knew 
and were really interested in. And the wealth of 
practical games, projects, and other professional- 
ized subject matter has made arithmetic real fun— 
not only for me but for my class as well. 


A New Educational Idea 


As one who has written many text books in arith- 
metic and for a lifetime studied the best of such 
works in America and abroad, David Eugene Smith, 
Ph.D., was thoroughly qualified to write the sec- 


The whole class seemed to sulk sullenly 
I simply could not get them to understand, 
and worst of all | felt the children resented my inefficiency. 
and again some glaring misunderstanding would show up and we 
would have to go back and review. We were weeks behind and 
still they weren’t getting the proper foundation. 
myself, visioned the awful reflection on me when the children 
passed on to another teacher, and worried constantly. 
long before I began to lose control of the class, and then my other 
work suffered. Arithmetic had me frantic, and I was almost ready 


The children 


Again 


I reproached 


It wasn’t 


tions on Primary and Intermediate Arithmetic for 


The Classroom Teacher. He is Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

Seventy such educators collaborated in creating 
The Classroom Teacher. Each is a recognized au- 
thority in his field, and each wrote and signed the 
section dealing with the subject he has made his 
lifetime specialty. 

The Classroom Teacher is a new concept in edu- 
cation, designed in a wholly new way to put in 
every teacher’s hands the modern teaching methods 
of the foremost men from the leading teachers’ col- 
leges. In these twelve volumes, America’s greatest 
educators have set down their methods of teaching, 
and by the practical, usable case method they have 
related the necessary professionalized subject mat- 
ter, prepared by their own hands. Bagley writes on 


History ... Whitford Todd on 
Ne ee a ee es a ey aaa Art ... Parkins on upper grade 
| THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., | G h - 
| Dept. P-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill Pog gee oe oa 
Please send me your free brochure, including specimen pages | a ° . 
| of The Classroom Teacher. Include details of your easy-pay- 
| ment plan. This request does not obligate me. 
DY sicthsheeindsanpaaniibabians 
| Address , adicleewiin yadda 
| City ... sdesmmapsnagpaaloennaiia amet cer a | RR a OE | 
| RE a LS Ee LL a eR eT 























is treated from kindergarten through junior high, 
and every problem from opening school in autumn 
to closing in the spring. 


Specimen Pages Free 


Every page of this new teaching tool carries 
practical suggestions and material for the teacher 
whose duties and responsibilities have grown to 
amazing proportions in the last decade. Without 
further information it is impossible to realize what 
an unlimited source of help and guidance these vol- 
umes can be to a teacher, for nothing like The 
Classroom Teacher has ever before been written. 

We urge every teacher interested in her own 
efficiency and professional success to send for af 
interesting brochure describing The Classroom 
Teacher, and details of our deferred payment plan. 
Specimen pages are included and mailed free. 
Write today or simply mail the coupon. 
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eA HYMN for ARMISTICE DAY 


[Mow let us thank the kkord of Rosts 

Who bade the Sword be sheathed, 

Who veiled the awful light of Mars, 

7 gen love's sweet message breathed. 
et us 


Oice, rejoice loday, 


iow let us bless the Tsord of IRosts 
Who pureed: the hearts of men, 
Oho stilled tie clash of arms and brought 
Ghe MReion of _Peace ageie 
Jlset us petition Wim that t is 
(May prove an endless arnistice. 
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The Pupil and His Tools of Learning 


By M. C. 


POTTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E TEACH English 225 minutes a week, but still our 

graduates are criticized by the high-school teachers 

for lack of ability in this subject,” recently remarked 

an elementary-school principal. Care weighed heavily 
upon his brow, and his voice carried a tone of self-condemna- 
tion. Should he have considered himself remiss in his duties? 
Ought he to be subject to criticism? 

Children receive instruction in English for several years be- 
fore they enter the schoolroom. Their course begins even be- 
fore the first anniversary of their birthdays. It continues after 
they enter school, not only for the 225 minutes a week but dur- 
ing their every waking hour. There are no set periods of in- 
struction outside those designated on the daily school program, 
but, nevertheless, every sentence which conveys its meaning to 
their minds leaves its mark, and each spoken sentence as it 
passes their lips deepens the bond of habit. 


ANGUAGE is the means by which we interpret the spoken or 
printed expression of another’s thought, and by the aid of 
which we express our own. It is the tool subject of the cur- 
riculum, functioning in the study of each subject. Children 
employ it most freely in the home and in playground activities. 
We use it most concerning matters which interest us most, and 
in uttering those of our own thoughts which we wish to impress 
upon others. It is our constant instrument of comprehension 
and expression. 

The principal who wonders why elementary-school pupils do 
not arrive at the doors of the high school with a mastery of 
English should not limit his research to the specific period set 
aside in the daily program. To be sure, his inspectjoy shquld 


the far goal and at the same time, for the same reason, misses 
any real mastery over the language. English was made by 
means of practical or poetic short cuts taken by eager minds 
seeking for ample expression. It expanded by reason of the 
struggle for efficient brevity in composition. The hustling urge 
to do, to describe, to explain, rushed it, seized it, used it for its 
purposes. It was a grammarless fabrication, although gram- 
mar must be forever pursuing it. Slang itself contributes to 
the language. “Pussyfoot” and “blighty,” though joyous, are 
not yet old enough to be thoroughly respected, but the middle- 
aged “grafter” and “mob” are considered linguistically correct, 
and the hoary “diatribe” and “inveigle” are held in high esteem. 
Yet these were once to be found only in the vernacular of vul- 
garians with little orthography and less grammar. Expression 
has always come from within. It is preceded by personal in- 
centive. No one can really say anything who does not have 
something which he wants to say. It is impossible to improve 
the form of expression if its source is dry or dammed up. 


WE HAVE attempted to improve children’s English, and make 
them good speakers and writers, by giving them a thor- 
ough course in “English.” The practical result of this method 
has been to make miniature grammarians of children without 
helping them to express their thoughts either effectively or cor- 
rectly. Practically every skilled teacher has now reached this 
conclusion, though few have yet admitted that most real lan- 
guage teaching is done outside of language classes. 

The technique of using tools is improved only by using them. 
The shop and studio, club room and gym, playground and music 
room and country hike are the child’s chance for purposeful 


rest sharply upon the direct teaching in the spectal Gass tprigd -. application of language facts. Then, if ever, he will pick the 
Are the teaching exercises motivated so that fNe" pupils ‘fdél* ** .gWaypest and keenest tools for the job ahead. The work to be 


that the procedure required is worta.-while? Are individual 
shortcomings detected, corrected, and overcome by 2ax-trgfinghp: 
exercises which result in the establishment of correct’ forms” 
Are pupils in the upper grades equipped with true criteria of 
grammatical expression? All-these.are proper subjects for 
investigation. 


[HE vital field of inquiry, however, is found outside of lan- 
guage ciasses. Correct usage elsewhere is functional, ve- 
hicular, alive, non-clinical. English is best perfected in the 
teaching of the other subjects of school study. Reading must 
be taught not merely as the oral expression of another’s words; 
the printed page should train in thought comprehension and in 
the oral expression of thought original with the pupil. Then 
each pupil brings some new thing to his comrades in geography 
and history and civics. He digs up new treasure loads for them 
and they for him with substantive shovels, perfected with ad- 
jective adzes. Nine-tenths of a difficult problem in mathemat- 
ics is done by correctly reading it. 

When the child first comes to school, his ear apprehends 
many more forms than his tongue can utter. It is the task of 
the kindergarten-primary teachers to help him learn to use the 


’ expressions which he can understand. His tongue throughout 


the middle grades commands many more words than his eye 
can apprehend. It is our task there to help him lift the power 
of his eye to that of his tongue. In adolescence the eye leads 
the field and we must help the youth to co-ordinate his ear and 
tongue and eye. Then language becomes true machinery and 
the fortunate youth who, freed from slavery to it, manipulates 
it as a means, many times multiplies hs power, whether over 
ideas or things. 

Studying English or any other language as an end in itself 
rather than as an instrumentality for the better mastery of 
geography or history or good fellowship, means that one misses 


dorfe igtfits.and not the teacher’s, but a teacher may carry the 
: tools andy’ ,if :she interferes as little as possible with the child’s 


.: work, may be,dble once in a while to slip into use some fine new 


instrument. on 

'f tne girl tr boy casts it aside and uses some poor old thing 
instead, the stress of some other thrilling day full of child 
affairs will offer new occasion for its use. The third or fourth or 
fortieth attempt succeeds. Such frequent recurrence of opportu- 
nities is not found in specific “English,” but only where English 
is a constant tool chest for all of the work and play and study of 
the entire day. 


Some of the tools of language the pupil will eye askance. 
Most he will use for the first or second time awkwardly. 
Even adults do this in a shamefaced fashion. Self-deprecation 
accompanies most of our efforts toward finer performance. It 
is partly sloth and partly social cowardice. Only to a slight 
degree is it an index of modesty. If it is allowed to affect the 
efforts of little children, it becomes an acid blight upon the 
beauty of their creation. 

Unless the whole school serves as an English workshop, with 
the home a sympathetic ally of the school, a better command of 
spoken and written English can be only painfully arrived at in 
formal classes and by unwarranted expenditure of time and 
effort. Playground and fireside humor-.at the expense of a 
child’s fine flights in language will greatly decrease as the home 
and the school more accurately approximate identity of aim and 
effort in giving the young American skill in the use of the learn- 
er’s finest kit of tools—an English vocabulary. Then every per- 
son in the school will be straining forward to knowledges and 
skills lying beyond the language used for learning them. In 
this school every official, janitor, clerk, and teacher is an Eng- 
lish teacher because he really tries to help each learner under- 
stand the things pertaining to his work. 
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Geography for Primary Children 


By> DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N INTRODUCING the child to the story of 

man and his earth home, the primary teacher 

of geography has a truly golden opportunity. 

She helps him to gain some fundamental 
geographic concepts, and she is also probably 
responsible for his later attitude toward this 
vry important subject in the curriculum. 
From her, he gets his first impressions of the 
natural region and the natural phenomena in 
which he finds himself. She can help him see 
that man is the most important thing on earth 
and his occupation and probable prosperity is 
partly decided by the nature of the region around 
him. She may also help him investigate the sim- 
pler elements of his local geographic environ- 
ment, and then trace his relation to that same 
environment. 

Geography would be one of the most beloved 
of the sciences if it were taught by people who 
know the subject. Sir Archibald Geikie says: 
“In the teaching of geography, as in instruction 
of every kind, the fundamental condition for 
success is that the teacher has so thoroughly 
mastered the subject himself, and takes so much 
real interest in it, that he can speak to his pupils 
about it, not in the set phrases of a class book, 
but out of the fullness of his own knowledge, be- 
ing quick to draw his most effective illustrations 
from the daily experiences of those to whom he 
addresses himself.”’ Not only must the primary 
teacher have an abundant knowledge of geog- 
raphy of a general character, but she must be 
well acquainted, through experience, with local 
material, and able to apply the facts and prin- 
ciples to local conditions. 


LocAL GEOGRAPHY AWAKENS THE PUPIL’S 
INTEREST 

In almost every geography lesson the teacher 
has an opportunity for helping the children to 
form habits of observing and interpreting the 
common natural life about them, and to substitute 
intelligence for superstition and ignorance. Ob- 
servational work is absolutely necessary in be- 
ginning geography, in order to awaken the pupil 
to the physical and industrial world around him 
and to establish standards for later comparisons. 
Some of the observations are made in school, 
others require special trips. 

The excursions, which form a very important 
part of the work, are determined by the local 
community as to number and kind. Good ma- 
terial is usually to be found within a short dis- 
tance of the school, whether in the country or 
the city. The children like excursions and look 
forward to them. 

This work constitutes a rich field, but it must 
be carefully prepared. The teacher must have 
instructed the children, by classroom conversa- 
tions, to know in general what things to look for. 
She must have obtained the consent of the par- 
ents and arranged for the transportation and 
similar things. Also, she must have analyzed 
the geography of the environment, studied the 
surrounding country, and thought through a 
series of topics, which, as observational material, 
will both interest and instruct the children. (In 
some communities, the teacher becomes familiar 
with the country by joining a local geography 
dub.) A discussion of things seen always fol- 
lows the excursion, while impressions are fresh. 
Misconceptions are corrected, observations are 
summed up, and generalities are drawn. 

On one occasion, the writer heard one of his 
students say: “I teach in a small village where 

ere is nothing to observe.” On questioning, 
he learned that her school was located in a rich 
farming district, that a river ran near the 


school, a limestone quarry was in close proximity, 
beautiful evidences of glaciation were to be 
found on every hand, new roads were being con- 
structed in the vicinity, and there were many 
other equally interesting features near by. The 
young teacher’s eyes had not been opened to her 
opportunities. She failed to realize that there 
are “books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones.” 

Beginning geography, dealing primarily with 
local geography, is important, not only because 
it gives the child concise and accurate informa- 
tion of his home region, but because it lays the 
foundation for the study of geography in the 
following years. In the old method, children 
started with textbooks, and _ studied about 
weather, climate, streams, industries, and other 
abstract ideas without having had enough geo- 
graphic experience to apply what they read. The 
map likewise was thrust upon the child without 
his having had any preparation in reading or in 
understanding its complicated (to the child) 
symbels. The new method of presenting geog- 
raphy greatly reduces these difficulties. The 
child is the starting point. His needs and ex- 
periences are taken into eonsideration. The 
teacher sets up her objectives so that specific di- 
rection may be given to the work. 

The child’s interest in his environment or sur- 
roundings must be awakened, and things must 
be presented in such a fashion as to make the 
project, circumstances, or activity alive to him. 
The child must develop an appreciation of his 
dependence upon others to supply his needs. He 
must be given geographic experiences which have 
general value and, being intimately related to 
him, make a strong appeal. Then, when the text- 
book is taken up in the fourth grade, he will be 
able to understand what he reads. 

Local geography is non-textbook in character. 
The class work consists of conversational lessons 
based upon the best topics of which the teacher 
can conceive, and projects that are well organ- 
ized. The pupils are encouraged to bring in 
facts from every source to help solve the prob- 
lems, and these facts are supplemented by addi- 
tional information secured through organized 
work. 


MAN’s BAsIc NEEDS FORM THE FOUNDATION OF 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


The basic needs of man are the underlying 
thought around which the primary course is 
built, with emphasis on local conditions. The 
basis for the necessities of life—food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel—are the best geographic topics 
for the foundation of the study. The teacher can 
help the child to see how his locality is supplied 
with the necessities of life and the relation of the 
surface and climatic conditions in supplying these 
needs. These facts, though important, are sim- 
ple and elemental. 

If man is to live, he must have food; if he is to 
protect himself from the elements, he must have 
clothing and shelter and fuel. In securing these, 
communication and transportation are essential. 
Due to modern means of communication and 
transportation, our food comes from many parts 
of the world. Nevertheless, some food is pro- 
duced locally, and it is this local supply that pri- 
marily concerns the children at this time. They 
may build a list of local products. If the location 
is a wheat belt, wheat may be studied in all its 
phases. If it is a gardening community, the 
kinds of vegetables and fruit that are produced 
in the locality may be studied, and the children 
may be encouraged to have little home gar- 
dens, 


The study of the local milk supply makes an 
excellent project, especially if the children live 
in a community where milk is shipped. An ex- 
cursion to a dairy farm or a bottling establish- 
ment is profitable. Poultry and other meat are 
also good topics. The generalization drawn from 
the study of local foods is that things grown in 
one locality may not be grown in all parts of the 
country for certain definite reasons—probably 
surface and climatic conditions. The questions 
“What?” “Why?” and “How?” are essential in 
helping children to think and aim at generaliza- 
tions. 

Clothing material, like food, is brought from 
many parts of the world, but the point of de- 
parture is the local source of clothing material, 
if there is one. In a sheep-raising section, the 
wool-making industry is studied. In the “land 
of cotton” there is a splendid field of work to 
be developed. Of course, a trip to a cotton mill 
will be profitable. In the cattle-raising section, 
with the tanning industry properly developed, 
the teacher can make the study equally vital, 
bringing out in the conclusion man’s relation to 
his locality. 

The next basic subject is shelter. Even very 
little children realize the need of a home for pro- 
tection. They probably have all observed a bird 
building a nest home to protect its young. In 
investigating the home, the fact is brought out 
that the material for its construction comes from 
many states or countries, but that generally some 
local material is also used. A visit may be made 
to a house in the course of construction, and a 
list written of materials produced locally. 

The heating of the home closely follows in the 
order of study. The children may make a list of 
the various kinds of fuel used in heating and 
cooking. If a school is located near a coal- 
mining district, the coal industry in its various 
phases forms a live topic. Oil is becoming more 
popular as a household fuel, and the children 
may know something about oil production from 
first-hand observation. The teacher may help 
them see how important a place oil holds in the 
modern world. Artificial and natural gas are 
also used extensively. The reason for the prefer- 
ence of one fuel over another for immediate and 
future use in a locality may be brought out. 


SoME INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BECOME 
NECESSITIES 

Modern means of communication and trans- 
portation have made profound changes in our 
mode of living compared with that of our grand- 
parents. Probably in the kindergarten, at home, 
or through moving pictures, the children have 
gained some idea of the manner of living before 
modern inventions and methods came into use. 
The telephone, telegraph, radio, postal service, 
steam engine, electric trolley, automobile, and 
airplane have brought the world nearer to our 
door. It is intensely interesting to compare the 
progress of a locality that is near the center of 
transportation with a more isolated location. 

Compare the automobile and street car of to- 
day with horses and cars of yesterday. Pictures 
and reminiscences of the older members of the 
family will supply the facts for these lessons. 
Street-car, automobile, and railroad maps may be 
studied. Do railroads enter the town or pass 
around through the countryside? Where do they 
come from and where are they going? Where 
do the boats in a port come from and where are 
they going? Steamship folders provide some 
very interesting and valuable material for geog- 
raphy work. Make use of any trips that the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


Indian Summer 


NDIAN summer comes in November. It 

is short but very pleasant. The air is 
hazy. It makes you think that the Indians 
are camping near by and building fires that 
fill the air with the smell of burning leaves. 
You feel lazy and dreamy and have a long- 
ing for the great out of doors. 

If you go tramping in Indian summer you 
may see the goldenrod and wild aster seeds 
blowing about, taking their last flight be- 
fore the coming of the snow. The milk- 
weed pods have burst open and discharged 
their brown seeds with the silky pappus. 

Go down to the marsh and watch the 
muskrat putting the finishing touches to his 
strange winter home. 

You may meet a stray woodchuck hurry- 





ing to his winter quarters. How fat and 
sleek he is! He crawls into his hole in the 
ground, puts his chin between his toes, and 
goes to sleep until spring. The winter wind 
may blow and the snowdrifts may cover the 
ground, but the woodchuck is warm and 
cozy in his snug little home. He does not 
come out of his hole until the air is warm 
and the buds are opening. 

In Indian summer the farmer’s cornfield 
is full of corn shocks, and scattered over 
the ground between the shocks are golden 
yellow pumpkins that make you think of 
Thanksgiving Day and pumpkin pies. 

All the trees are bare except the white 
oaks and the evergreens. The white oaks 
are covered with brown leaves which cling 
to the branches all winter. 

Blue jays fly about disturbing the smoky 
silence with their shrill cries. They are 
looking for hazelnuts, of which they are 
very fond. 

These are some of the signs of Indian 
summer. Look for them this November. 


A Fern That Walks 


ID you ever see a fern walking? It has 

no legs or feet, yet it manages to 
travel. It likes to walk over stones and 
cliffs. Its fronds are long and pointed. 
They lie flat on the ground. When they 
reach a certain length, tiny roots form at 
the tip. These roots anchor the frond to the 
ground, and from them new fronds soon 
start to grow. These fronds take root in 
turn, and soon the whole side of a cliff will 
be covered with this little traveler. The 
walking fern is fond of the sandstone rocks. 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


Its roots anchor themselves in the tiny 
crevices and obtain nourishment from very 
thin layers of soil. 

In the winter the walking fern’s fronds 
are covered on the underside with brown 
spots. These spots are full of tiny cases 
which contain the spores. If the spores 





have plenty of heat and moisture, they will 
sometimes grow into new fern plants. 

Some people think this fern a great curi- 
osity. They hunt for it diligently and con- 
sider its discovery a great find. The walk- 
ing fern is very hardy and remains green all 
winter under the ice and snow. 

The strawberry runner has the same 
habit of taking root as the walking fern’s 
frond, but the strawberry runner is a stem, 
not a leaf or frond. Look for the walking 
fern the next time you go to the woods. 
You will find it growing on the sandstone 
cliffs. 


A Bird Weather Prophet 


OULD you like to know how to tell 
when winter is coming? There is a 

little bird who always knows. If you be- 
come acquainted with him, he can always 
tell you. This little bird is the color of 
slate, and has an ivory-colored bill. He 
lives in the far North all summer. When 
it begins to get colder in the fall, he starts 





south for his winter home. 

The little bird’s name is the slate-colored 
junco. Some years he comes south about 
the middle of October; and then, again, we 
may not see him until November. He eats 
the seeds of weeds and berries all winter 
long. Sometimes he feeds on crumbs from 
the table. We often feed the juncos when 
the snow is deep. When snow covers the 
weeds, the juncos cannot find seeds. It is 
a common sight in winter to see them in the 
barnyard feeding on timothy or alfalfa 
seeds that have dropped when the stock 
were being fed. 

Notice their short, thick bill, adapted to 
seed-eating. All seed-eating birds have 
short, thick bills. 


HOWARD 


The juncos are cousins of the sparrows, 
Sparrows and juncos belong to the finch 
family, one of the largest bird families. 

Watch for the return of the juncos this 
fall. They are often called snowbirds. 


The Moth’s Winter Home 

O YOU know what cocoons are? Cat. 

erpillars make them. Some are made 

of silk. The caterpillars make the silk. 

They have glands in their bodies that ge. 

crete it. The caterpillar weaves the silk 

into a cocoon around itself and goes to 
sleep for several months. 

The best time to gather cocoons is in the 
fall of the year. You will find them on 
many kinds of trees, large and small. They 
should be kept in a cool place. The wood- 





shed is not a bad place in which to keep 
them. If they are out of doors, the birds 
may tear them to get the insides. Birds 
are the worst enemies of the cocoons. 

We were watching a cocoon one day. 
What do you think happened? A beav- 
tiful moth came out of it. It ate a hole in 
one end and wriggled out. Then it clung 
by its legs to a table that was near by. At 
first it was very wet. It seemed to be sat- 
urated with a grayish liquid. After a little 
it started to dry. Then its wings began to 
grow bigger and bigger. At last it could 
fly. It was a large moth with black, white, 
and red on its grayish-brown wings. Its 
two antennae were like two little brown 
feathers. It was a very beautiful moth. 
People call it the robin moth because it is 
somewhat the color of the robin. 

One June day I found a pair of these 
beautiful moths. They were resting on the 
stone foundation of a house. I brought 
them home, and Mrs. Moth laid many eggs. 
They were cream-colored, with a little red 
stripe on one side. 

When the eggs hatch, they form the cat 
erpillar that makes the cocoon. The cater 
pillar feeds on all kinds of leaves, but the 
moths never take any food. The moths do 
not live long after laying the eggs. They 
are the largest moths we see. On account 
of their size they are called Giant Cecro- 
pias. The female sometimes measures 5x 
and one-half inches when her wings ar 
outspread. 

Look for cocoons this fall and watch the 
moths come out in the spring. It is a wor 
derful sight. 
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Stories about Books 


THE STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 
By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


TEPHEN made a spyglass of his hands 
and peered into the distance from 
his perch in the turret window. 

“T see riders, my lady,” he cried. 
He watched eagerly as the little procession 
drew nearer. They might be the party of 
his lord, who had been absent on some se- 
cret quest. They might be foes, and in that 
case he would try to help defend the cas- 
tle. They might be friendly visitors who 
would bring news from the outside world. 
In any event new arrivals meant some 
excitement. How dull it was to be only a 
page, left behind in the castle, when the 
men had gone forth to hunt or to joust at 
the tournament! The lady of the castle was 
gracious and kind, to be sure. For five 
years, ever since his mother and father had 
sent him there as a little boy of seven to be 
trained for knighthood, she had taught him 
how true knights should behave. But he 
longed for more manly duties than attend- 
ing the women of the household; for the 
coming of his fourteenth birthday, still two 
long years away, when he should be made 
asquire. Then he would be allowed to care 
for his lord’s horse and trappings, and to 
attend him at the hunt or tourna- 
ment. Then, after seven more 


there was a glimmer of the light which was 
called chivalry. 

Some stories have come down to us which 
show the real spirit of chivalry: what it 
meant to be a true knight. These are the 
stories of King Arthur and his Round 
Table. Probably you have already read or 
heard some of them. You have heard how 
Arthur, the son of King Uther, was carried 
eway at his father’s death by the magician 
Merlin, to protect him from the barons 
who wanted his kingdom; how he did not 
know that he was really King of the Brit- 
ons, and how he proved it by drawing out 
the sword thrust through an anvil set upon 
a great stone bearing the inscription: 
“Whoso can draw forth this sword is right- 
ful King of Briton born.” You have read of 
his beautiful wife, Queen Guinevere, of the 
brave Sir Lancelot, of Sir Tristram, and of 
the other knights. You have often seen the 
famous picture, by the great artist Watts, 
of Galahad standing beside his horse, with 
his hand resting on his shield, and you 
know the story of the search for the Holy 
Grail. But perhaps you do not know of 
the beginnings of all these stories. 


The legends of King Arthur are among 
the four great groups of stories of the Mid- 
dle Ages, that part of the world’s history 
that came to an end about the time that 
Columbus discovered America. How they 
grew makes an interesting story in itself, 
for these tales were not written in the same 
way that a book is written to-day. Many 
people had a hand in them and their telling 
stretched over many centuries. A bit was 
added here, a bit there, just as an old house 
that has been the home of many people 
grows larger and more rambling with the 
building of a new wing on one side, a bal- 
cony on another, a porch on a third. 

To get at the very beginning of the sto- 
ries, we must go back to the real Arthur, 
for it is believed that in the sixth century a 
king of the Britons named Arthur lived in 
what is now a part of England, and that he 
defended his country against the fierce 
Saxons, winning a great victory over them. 
The Britons, however, were finally beaten 
and driven to the west, the part of England 
that is now called Wales. King Arthur had 
proved himself a great hero, and his brav- 
ery was not forgotten. His fellow Britons 
told the story of his exploits to 
their children, and they, in turn, 





long years (or it might be a little 
sooner), he would be a real 
knight. 

All through the long hours of 
the last night of his apprentice- 
ship he would watch his armor 
and pray before the altar. On 
the following day would come the 
sermon telling him of his knightly 
duties, and then, kneeling before 
his lord, he would receive the 
accolade, a blow on his shoulder 
with the flat of the sword, and 
hear the words: “In the name of 
God, St. Michael, and St. George, 
I dub thee knight. Be brave, 
bold, and loyal.” Then as a full- 
fledged knight he might ride 
abroad to rescue noble ladies in 
distress. 

All these thoughts  flitted 
through the mind of the boy 
watching from the turret of the 
castle. They were the thoughts 
of all boys of noble birth who 
lived in the days that have been 
talled the Age of Chivalry. It is 
hard for us to imagine to-day a 
time when robbers lay in wait for , 
travelers, not only in the forests 
but on the highways; a time when 
men must shut themselves in lofty 
stone castles to be safe from their 
enemies. But in all the darkness 
and wickedness of those times 








Then As a Full-fledged Knight He Might Ride Abroad 


told it to theirs. Then the min- 
strels of Wales told the stories of 
Arthur in their own way, adding 
bits of their own invention. 

The same stories were being 
told, too, across the English Chan- 
nel in Brittany, a part of France, 
for these people had once lived in 
Britain and were of the same race 
as the ancient Britons. The Nor- 
man neighbors of the people of 
Brittany also heard the stories. 
If you remember your English 
history, you know that the Nor- 
mans came over under their lead- 
er, William, and conquered the 
Saxons. So it happened that 
Norman minstrels going over to 
England brought these same sto- 
ries that were being told in 
Wales. 

Now in the reign of the third 
Norman king, a monk called 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who lived 
much at court, decided that he 
would write a history of the Brit- 
ish kings. He said that he was 
given an old Welsh chronicle and 
asked to translate it into Latin be- 
cause that language was better 
understood at court than Welsh. 
There was not much _ history 
about Geoffrey’s book (a York- 
shire monk declared that he had 

(Continued @n page 90) 
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Talented Children 
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HIS article deals with children who are 

talented in drawing. What do we mean 

by a talented child? The defining is not 

easy. Let us say that in the first grade 
the children are drawing to express themselves. 
They have had no teaching. The results are 
what we usually get from such children: many 
little scattered marks, some of which need in- 
terpreting before we recognize what they are. 
One little boy, however, has a train drawn in 
perspective. If we are sure that no one at home 
has taught him how to draw that train in per- 
spective, we can be reasonably certain that he 
has talent in drawing. If on the following day, 
when all the children, excited about the first 
snowstorm of the year, express their feelings on 
paper, this little boy draws the people in correct 
action, our impression is corroborated. 

You see on this page illustrations (II and III) 
by a first-grade boy. They are memory sketches 
of scenes in his own city, Duluth, Minnesota. If 
you have visited there, you will recognize the in- 
cline, the ski slide, the canoeing, the bridge across 
the St. Louis River, the dreaded Thompson Hill 
where so many wrecks occurred before the hill 
was cut, the hydroplane, the piers, the light- 
house, and the boats. A six-year-old child who 
can draw such pictures from memory has talent. 
The average child would not have attempted 
perspective in canoe, hydroplane, boats, bridge, 
and pier. One sketch might not be proof; many 
sketches prove this boy’s talent. 

We can discover talent in children of any grade 
who have grown up in our school ‘because they 
can draw hundreds of things which have never 
been taught. We cannot discover it as easily in 
children from other schools. We do not always 
know their course of study and therefore we do 
not know how much they have been taught. If, 
however, we see a child who can produce, quickly 
and easily, drawings of many different things, 
we can guess that he fs a talented child. 

Sometimes we see a child who has an intense 
desire to put his ideas on paper. The results are 
not beautiful but they are clearly set down. Such 
a child may turn out to be talented. The pencil 
sketches at the top of the opposite page (Illustra- 
tion IV) were made by a third-grade boy. 
Although the drawing is not wonderful, the ideas 
have been set down clearly. Average children of 
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II. Made by a Talented First-Grade Boy 





Courtesy of the Laboratory Schools of the 
I. Joan Drew This from Memory in Twenty 
Minutes 


eight years would not have put in the high light 
on the man’s hat. This boy proved to be a very 
talented child. 

The children who are talented in drawing are 
not necessarily talented in design, color mingling, 
and modeling as well. They may be talented in 
one, two, three, or four of these phases of art. 
Because they are talented in one phase it does 
not follow that they are talented in others. 

So much for the definition. The observations 
of one art teacher are here set down. Let the 
reader use them if he can. The names of the 
children are fictitious. The facts are true. 


MARY 


Second grade.—The children drew Viking 
boats. They cut them out of colored paper and 
decorated them with other colors. “How beauti- 
ful, Mary,” said the teacher. “Will you let me 
paste yours on the glass in the door? It is so 
lovely. Everyone who goes by will know that we 
are studying the Vikings.” The teacher recog- 
nized the fact that this child had an unusual 
sense of color mingling and design. 

At the end of the year the teacher gave the 
children a little test on the objects she had 
taught them to draw. Mary was one of the chil- 
dren who got them right. So far there were no 
signs of particular talent in drawing. 

Third grade—Mary drew beautiful fairies 
every spare minute. She brought a little pile of 
fairy drawings to school every day. The teacher 
asked her parents whether they taught Mary to 
draw these fairies. Their answer was that no 
one taught her—that she amused herself by the 
hour drawing them. Here was a talented child. 
The fairies were beautifully drawn. Sometimes 
they were painted with gold paint and water col- 
ors. Usually they were drawn in pencil. 

Fourth grade.——The child was not in school. 
She was traveling. : 

Fifth grade.—The teacher was pleased to have 
Mary back. She thought to herself, “What joy 
is ahead of me new to watch this child draw.” 
Three months went by. Mary showed no signs 
of drawing even as well as the better half of the 
class. She did not seem to be in the least dis- 
turbed whether she succeeded or not. What was 
the trouble? The children were using tempera 
paints and large-sized paper. As the teacher 
watched, she saw the difficulty. Mary was out 
of practice. The drawing was worse than that 
she had done in the third grade. She started to 
paint something, loaded the brush with paint so 
that it spattered all over her clothes, her face, 
her paper, and her neighbors, wrinkled it up, and 
threw it into the wastebasket. She was tense 
when she worked. The teacher had faith that it 


would come out all right in time. She took oy 
of the file some of the fairies Mary had draw, 
in the third grade. “How would you like to draw 
me a fairy picture, Mery? These paints woul 
make lovely colors for the fairy’s clothes.” “I’n 
through drawing fairies for good,” was Mary’s 
reply. “Please don’t ever tell anyone I drew those 
pictures.” 

The teacher watched as the days went by, but 
let her alone until the day before an open night 
for the parents. “What shall we do, Mary?” she 
said. “I have a painting pinned up for everyone 
in the class but you. Please try very hard to-day 
to get one finished without spoiling it. When 
your father comes he will be disappointed if one 
of your pictures isn’t pinned up. In the third 
grade you were my best drawing pupil, you 
know.” What was the result? The end of the 
period arrived. Mary was out of breath, she had 
tried so hard; but she had the most beautify 
picture in the exhibition. It had a charm that 
none of the others possessed. 

The battle was over. Mary had achieved. For 
several weeks, however, she put everything she 
made into the wastebasket. The teacher had to 
have a cloth near to help Mary wipe up india ink 
and paint. She moved other children as far from 
Mary as possible so that their clothes would not 
be ruined. Mary refused to wear a smock and 
many of her dresses were spoiled, but no word 
of complaint came from Mary’s home. Several 
of the teacher’s dresses were stained with Mary's 
ink, but she remained patient because she real- 
ized that this child had in her a spark of talent 
greater than she had ever seen in any other 
child. 

After an interval came lovely paintings, beav- 
tiful in drawing, design, and color. Mary had m 
interest in them after they were finished. She 
took great joy in producing them. 

Sixth grade.—Mary had so mastered the con- 
trol of her brush that the college art students 
and teachers envied her ability. She drew fig- 
ures five feet tall in perfect proportion. She 
drew tiny pencil sketches on paper one inch 
square. She drew in other classes so much that 
she was deprived of the privilege of coming to 
art class until she had decided not to draw in 
other classes. At intervals of several months 
she repeated the same performance. She brought 
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III. More Work from a First-Grade Boy 
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to school hundreds of sketches, most of them in 
pencil. Some of the subjects were: 

1. People of many nations in costume. 

2. Animals. 

8. The family tree (a tree with hundreds of 
monkeys climbing all over it). 

4. College girls. 

5. Imaginative flowers. 

6. Dancers (see Illustration VII). 

Junior high school.—The lettering problem was 
done just well enough to get by, so that Mary 
could have time to draw what she pleased. The 
book-cover problem was done hastily so that she 
could have time to do what she wanted. Mary 
never refused to do the problems given out by 
the teacher, but her joy came in the work she 
chose to do. The first month she drew horses in 
every conceivable position, always from memory. 
Then she drew them laughing, kicking, doing all 
sorts of funny things. One day she announced, 
“’m through with horses for a while. I’m on 
lions now.” (Mary had been in Africa several 
years before.) She painted lions in colored india 
ink, until she had done everything she could 
think of with them. “I’m through with all ani- 
mals,” said Mary one day. “Sick of them. I'll 
draw people now,” and she proceeded to make 
sketches of men, women, and children. 

For one month Mary brought no drawings to 
school. The teacher asked, “You aren’t drawing 
30 much, are you, Mary? Are you doing some- 
thing else that’s interesting?” She exclaimed, 
“Oh, I haven’t time to draw. I’m collecting mar- 
bles; four hundred eighty I have now. I cata- 
logue them. I arrange them in tones of one 
cor. I go to all the stores to find new kinds. 
I'm so excited over them, and my electric train, 
too. I spend whole evenings with it, fixing the 
tunnels, coupling the cars. You must come over 
and see it.” The teacher did go to see it. It was 
like everything else Mary did. She had tried all 
sorts of different arrangements. She loved to 
see the little signal lights go on and off. She 
had a room all to herself besides her sleeping 
room so that she could leave everything lying 
around without disturbing anyone. 

This is Mary. The future we cannot foretell. 
Mary has more talent than any other child I 
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V. Lucy’s Pencil Drawings—Sixth Grade 


have ever had the privilege of watching over a 
Period of years. She has illustrated. one book. 
Illustrations are made for another bgok to be 
published in several months. 


LUCY 


Second grade.—The first day of school, the 
Second-grade teacher said to me, “Lucy is tal- 
ented, so the first-grade teacher and her mother 
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IV. Carteons Made by a Third-Grade Boy 


say.” I was ready, therefore, to see Lucy pro- 
duce something that showed talent. A year went 
by, but Lucy drew nothing better than the ma- 
jority. 

Third grade.—The children gave a Longfellow 
program. Lucy was thrilled with the idea of 
making scenery. (We had made scenery in the 
second grade for Hansel and Gretel, but that had 
not awakened her talent.) She drew a staircase 
as well as the best of high-school students. I 
was delighted to see Lucy’s talent coming to the 
front. Her attendance at school was irregular, 
but her work was excellent. 

Fourth grade.—Lucy’s class did not have art. 
An experiment was going on of such a nature 
that the fourth grade drew only the diagrams, 
graphs, and drawings needed for science, geog- 
raphy, and history. I saw Lucy’s mother one 
day. She was very much distressed because 
Lucy had lost all interest in drawing. 

Fifth grade.—Lucy’s class came to me again. 
The entire class had taken a decided slump in 
ability to do creative work because of the nature 
of the drawing they had had in fourth grade. 
They said, “We’re glad to have art again. Why 
didn’t we have it last year?” 

“You did have it last year,” was my reply. 
“I saw the nice notebooks in which you had made 
maps, scenes of Egypt, Greece, and so on.” 

“We don’t call that art. We didn’t have any 
bottles of paint, any big paper, any chance to do 
what we wanted.” 

It was very discouraging to me to watch them 
work, for the results were much worse than those 
they had produced in the third grade. I tried, 
however, to disguise the fact. They were not in 
the least discouraged. They were so happy to be 
able to come to the “Skylight Studio” again. 

Our school opens in October. It was Thanks- 
giving before anyone showed any results at all. 
Even when most of the class had arrived at the 
point where their work was better than that 
which they had produced in the third grade, 
Lucy had nothing to show. I saw her mother. 
She said, “I don’t believe Lucy is ever going to 
accomplish anything in drawing again. She 
comes home and cries and cries because she says 
she can’t draw.” 
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VII. “Dancer”—Drawn by Mary 
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In school Lucy did not show that she was dis- 
couraged with her work. She drew and painted. 
Most of the time she put her drawings into the 
wastebasket as the class went out. I tried in 
many ways to give her back the confidence she 
once had had. In February the fifth-grade class 
had woodwork instead of drawing, so Lucy had 
drawing no more that year. Her father, an 
artist, was disappointed because Lucy showed no 
interest in art. 

Sixth grade.—Lucy’s class came to art again. 
Lucy showed no signs of talent until November. 
Then, making snow scenes inspired her. Her 
results were beautiful in drawing, color, and de- 
sign. They were full of rhythm and imagination. 
We had an art assembly in which the children 
showed any pictures they wished. As the crowd 
of mothers and fathers was leaving the hall, sev- 
eral people said to me, “That little Lucy surely 
has her father’s talent.” And so it seemed. As 
I sat there in the audience, watching each child 
show his paintings, I realized that Lucy’s work 
was superior to that of any other child. I be- 
lieve Lucy saw it too. The recognition of the 
fact that she had done superior work gave her 
back the confidence she had lost. When in Feb- 
ruary the class went to woodwork again, her 
mother and I received permission to let Lucy 
continue art with the other sixth-grade class. 

Now Lucy is drawing whatever she wishes, 
twice a week, an hour at a time. From memory 
she has drawn many scenes around school (see 
Illustration V). I gave her a typewritten copy 
of poems written by children in different grades. 
These she is illustrating. The kindergarten 
teacher wanted the sixth-graders to make 
stained-glass windows for the kindergarten. 
Lucy is making many sketches. She seems to 
realize the type of design which will fit the space 
and is able to translate this design into stained 
glass. The kindergarten teacher said that the 
children voted more strongly for Lucy’s designs 
than they did for those made by other children 
because she had drawn children four or five years 
of age, doing the things that kindergarten chil- 
dren like to do. Here too she had realized what 
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VI, School Scenes, Drawn by Ann 


type of illustration was needed for a particular 
problem, 

Illustrating scenes around school was Lucy’s 
suggestion; illustrating the poetry was mine; 
the stained-glass windows were suggested by an- 
other teacher. Lucy does not always care to do 
what I suggest. I never insist. When she wants 
to try something of her own, I let her do so. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Great Characters in American History 


HE ancestors of Francis Marion 

were French Huguenots, who came 

to America in 1690, and with some 

seventy or eighty other Huguenot 
families settled on the banks of the Santee 
River in South Carolina. Francis Marion, 
the youngest of six children, was born in 
1732, at Winyah, near Georgetown, South 
Carolina. He grew up on his father’s farm. 
His schooling was slight, though he culti- 
vated his mind by extensive reading. 

At the age of about sixteen, he tried the 
life of a sailor, taking ship for the West 
Indies. Rammed by a whale, the ship sank, 
and Marion, with the crew, drifted helpless- 
ly in an open boat for six days before a pass- 
ing vessel sighted and rescued them. There- 
after he returned to the routine duties of 
farm life. In the year 1759 he established 
himself on a plantation of his own at Pond’s 
Bluff in the Parish of St. John, South 
Carolina. In that same year he served as 
lieutenant in the Cherokee Indian War, and 
when it was over again busied himself with 
the management of his plantation. 

Gradually the ominous clouds of another 
and more terrible war gathered over South 
Carolina. With the other members of the 
state congress Francis Marion voted to cast 
the fortunes of South Carolina irrevocably 
into a war of rebellion against the Crown of 
Great Britain. This congress voted an army 
and proceeded to elect officers to command 
it. Among the captains selected was Francis 
Marion. Quitting his seat as a member of 
the congress, he set off to recruit his com- 
pany. Despite great odds he soon had his 
quota of sixty men. The company was 
made a part of the Second Regiment of the 
South Carolina forces, under the command 
of Colonel William Moultrie, who had been 
Marion’s captain in the Cherokee War. 

The sentiment in South Carolina was 
never unanimous in favor of the Revolution. 
In fact the state was a hotbed of Toryism 
until England was finally defeated. 
success of Marion in getting his company 
was due to the fact that his men were 
gathered from a part of the state where he 
was well known and greatly liked, and 
where, moreover, there were many Irish, 
eager to repay old scores against the 
English. 

Marion’s first active service in the Revolu- 
tion was his participation in the move 
against Fort Johnson on the night of 
September 14, 1775. Unimportant other- 
wise, the capture of Fort Johnson marked 
the commencement of actual hostilities in 
the state. Thereafter warlike activities 
were unceasing on both sides, and Marion’s 
military aptness soon won for him pro- 
motion to the rank of major. 

Major Marion and his regiment, still un- 
der the command of Colonel Moultrie, were 
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sent to Sullivan’s Island early in 1776 to 
erect a fort. Then called Fort Sullivan, it 
has since been known as Fort Moultrie. It 
was not yet completed when the British fleet 
opened an attack, on June 28, 1776. The 
Americans had only a limited supply of 
powder, but they fought like seasoned 
troops. Had it not been for their lack of 
powder, they would have captured or de- 
stroyed the whole British fleet. 

From the time of this battle until the 
siege of Savannah in September, 1779, the 
war lagged in South Carolina. When the 
French and Americans finally stormed the 
town, at that time held by the British, they 
were quickly and decisively defeated. They 
retreated, with Marion very low in spirits 
over the sad state of his country’s affairs, 
but this condition opened the way for the 
use of his peculiar and valuable genius. 

He réported to the militia camp at Bacon’s 
Bridge on the Ashley River. Here he went 
to work drilling militia recruits for the de- 
fense of Charlestown. Marion was an ex- 
pert in this line of work, understanding the 
militia as few officers have. When his 
friend, Major Horry, complained of their 
untrustworthiness, Marion said to him: 

“Pshaw! It is because you do not under- 
stand the management of them. You com- 
mand militia; it will not do to expect too 
much from that sort of soldiers. If, on turn- 
ing out against the enemy, you find your men 
in high spirits, with burning eyes all kind- 
ling round you, that’s your time! Then, in 
close columns, with sounding bugles, and 
shining swords, dash on, and I’ll warrant 
your men will follow you, eager as lion’s 
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whelps. But, on the other hand, if they get 
dismayed, and begin to run, you are not to 
fly in a passion with them, and show yourself 
as mad as they are cowardly. No, you must 
learn to run, as fast as they and faster too, 
that you may get into the front to encourage 
them to rally!” 

It was through this understanding of the 
men he commanded that it was possible for 
Marion to keep alive the spirit of revolt in 
South Carolina. 

Prevented by a broken ankle from serving 
during the siege of Charleston, Marion re- 
tired to his plantation. After a siege of 
six weeks, Charleston capitulated to the 
British, and the garrison surrendered. The 
British made fair terms, but kept none of 
them. Soon those who had surrendered 
were being hunted throughout the state. 
Every patriot in South Carolina was in the 
shadow of death. Marion was warned in 
time to escape to the safety of a swamp, 
carried there on his bed, for his ankle was 
still in a terrible condition. 

As soon as he was able to mount a horse, 
he rode north in search of help for his 
stricken state. At Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, he heard that Washington was 
hurrying troops to South Carolina under 
the command of Horatio Gates, the victor of 
Saratoga. Meeting these troops, Marion ac- 
companied them back as far as Rugley’s 
Mills, near the fatal field of Camden, South 
Carolina. Here he received a request from 
the Irish-Americans of Williamsburg, South 
Carolina, to become their leader, and set off 
at once with his personal followers to under- 
take this forlorn command. When he 
started on this mission, his followers num- 
bered about thirty, both black and white, 
poorly mounted, ragged, unkempt, and beg- 
garly in appearance. 

One of his volunteers describes Marion’s 
appearance at this time as follows: 

“He was rather below the middle stature, 
lean and swarthy. His body was well set, 
but his knees and ankles were badly formed, 
and he still limped upon one leg. He hada 
countenance remarkably steady; his nose 
was aquiline, his chin projecting; his fore- 
head large and high, and his eyes black and 
piercing. He was then forty-eight years of 
age, with a frame capable of enduring 
fatigue and every privation.” 

Hearing of Gates’s defeat at Camden, 
Marion called his little band together and 
galloped off through the woods. He began 
watching the British line of communication 
between Camden and Charleston. Soon he 
fell upon an escort which was taking one 
hundred and fifty American prisoners 10 
Charleston. He killed and wounded twenty- 
six of the British and liberated all the pris 
oners. He invited any of them who felt like 

(Continued on page 86) 
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f HANKSGIVING DAY may come 
now,” said Albert, with a satisfied 
air, entering the living room one 
sharp November day. “I’ve done my 

bit toward getting ready for it!” 

“In one direction, at least,” agreed his 
der sister, Grace. “I watched you from 
the dining-room window. You seem to 
have done it thoroughly.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Josephine, 
looking up from the book she was reading. 
‘What has Albert been doing so thor- 
oughly?” 

“Do you mean to say that you didn’t no- 
tice?” asked Albert, aggrieved. “Here I’ve 
spent nearly the whole morning getting 
ready for the birds’ Thanksgiving—going 
down to the butcher’s for suet, and putting 
itup in every available place for the chick- 
adees and any blue jays that may come 
around.” 

“That’s lovely!” approved Josephine. 
“‘Let’s spread out a regular feast. I have 
been thinking of carrying out an idea I got 
down in the park the other day. A glass 
preserve jar was laid on its side, with a 
little grain in it. It was meant for the birds, 
I suppose, but a squirrel had found it and 
was inside, eating the grain as fast as he 
could.” 

“Oh, Isee. The grain couldn’t be blown 
away by the wind. We'll try it, and if 
squirrels eat the grain, I shan’t object. 
They need a Thanksgiving dinner, too.” 
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The Agile White-breasted Nuthatch 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 
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Photo by Dr. R, W. Shufeldt 


“We might tie some doughnuts and Eng- 
lish walnut meats to pieces of twine and 
hang them on the maple tree,” suggested 
Grace. “The chickadee acrobats would en- 
joy that.” 

“We’ll scatter crumbs broadcast over the 
back yard!” added Josephine. 

The girls ransacked the kitchen for sup- 
plies, and putting on their coats and hats, 
soon joined their brother in the small yard, 
where the maple tree stood, now decked 
plentifully with pieces of suet. At their 
approach, a few chickadees, who had been 
pecking at the suet, flew away, but watched 
proceedings from the low roof of the ga- 
rage. 
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TITUS 


That afternoon while Josephine and her 
brother were watching the birds from the 
dining-room window, Albert exclaimed, 
“Who’s been clipping that chickadee’s tail 
feathers?” 

Josephine laughed, and looked more 
closely at the little bird that Albert pointed 
out. 

“He doesn’t look exactly like the others, 
does he?” she said. “The black markings 
are not the same, and the back and wings 
are more bluish. The bill is longer, too.” 

The busy little bird on the maple tree did 
not act like the chickadees, either. Instead 
of pecking at the suet, he seemed to be 
looking for something. Into tiny crevices 
and cracks in the bark he thrust his sharp 
bill. 

“He acts as if he had hidden his last 
dime, and couldn’t remember what he did 
with it!” chuckled Albert. 

“Looking for slugs or insect eggs, may- 
be,” said Josephine. “He seems in a mad 
hurry, as if he thought they would get away 
if he wasn’t quick about it.” 

“Look at that!” cried Albert. “He is 
running straight down over the tree trunk! 
How can he keep his balance, head down- 
ward?” 


It was indeed surprising. Up or down, 
it seemed all the same to the brisk little fel- 
low. Peck, peck, went the sharp bill, while 
the bright eyes peered at the bark. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Picture Study—“Icebound” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


IE landscape of New England has 

had no more sympathetic interpreter 

than Willard L. Metcalf. Born in 

Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1858, he 
entered the American art world at the age 
of seventeen, when a great deal was hap- 
pening to the traditions of our native school 
of painting. Metcalf, as much as any one 
artist of his time, helped to fashion the laws 
which have made American painting truly 
interpretive of the American scene, Amer- 
ican sunlight, and American seasonal con- 
trasts. 

Willard Metcalf began his study of art 
as an apprentice to George L. Brown, an 
artist of Boston who definitely represented 
past traditions. Brown painted in a grand- 
iose manner, but with an exact knowledge 
of drawing. Under him Metcalf acquired 
a capacity for sound draftsmanship, and 
learned how to show the character of a 
tree in its every detail. 

Metcalf next attended the school of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, eking out his 
living by doing work in illustration. At the 
age of twenty-four he had acquired such a 
name in this field that he was commissioned 
by the Century Magazine to illustrate a 
series of articles by Frank Cushing on the 








Questions 


What kind of day does this picture 
show? Is it a frowning or a pleasant 
scene? Have you ever seen blue shad- 
ows on the snow? When? What 
was the color of the sunlight shining 
around them? 

Do we often see snow on the ground 
when there is green foliage on the 
trees? Does it seem probable as the 
artist has portrayed it? Has Metcalf 
shown for us each individual leaf on 
the trees? How does his painting 
differ from a picture made with a 
camera? Which gives a truer im- 
pression of such a scene? 

What keeps the picture from being 
overbalanced at the left by the path 
through the trees? On which side are 
the trees larger and nearer? Does 
anything else help to balance it? 




















Zuni Indians of the Southwest, which he 
had visited the previous year. It was 
five years, however, before he accumulated 


enough funds from such work to go to 
Paris, which had been steadily his purpose, 
There, at the Julien Academy, he studied 
under Boulanger and Lefebvre, figure. 
painters. His sojourn in Europe was short, 
but it notably broadened his experience, 
for he had a picture accepted by the Salon 
of 1888, and came to know Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Giverny. Then he returned 
to New York to resume his work in illus. 
tration. 

Metcalf was over thirty years old before 
he received any recognition as a painter, 
and then it was for his work on figure sub- 
jects. He won medals at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, in 1893, at the So- 
ciety of American Artists Exhibition three 
years later, and at the Pan-American Ex. 
position in Buffalo in 1901. Then, in 1903, 
he appears to have put a number of ques- 
tions to himself as to the seriousness of his 
purpose, with the result that he retired to 
eastern Maine for a year to spend his entire 
time in painting and study. He returned 
to New York a new man, with twenty-one 
canvases depicting the Maine woods, which 
made his first exhibition event in that city. 
The old habit of careful observation and 

(Continued on page 83) 








“ICEBOUND” 











LONG the undulating line of this snow- 
bound creek the artist leads us into a 
smiling New England winter. The fo- 

liage, still green upon the trees, takes away the 
austerity which a snowy landscape might 
otherwise have. The creek, “icebound” though 
the title describes it, is still flowing in its sur- 
face waters, reflecting all the greens and warm 
tones of the trees on its wooded banks. Willard 
L. Metcalf has been called a “portraitist of 
trees.” In this picture we are not conscious of 
them individually, but rather as giving a green 
depth to the middle distance. We feel light and 
air about them; the boughs seem to sway in 
the sunshine. 


Metcalf’s ability to compose a picture out of 
many items is here well shown. We are led into 


the scene before we realize it. Do you see how 
the artist has defined the path? First comes 
the strongly accented line of the dark stream 
against the white left bank, then the pull across 
and upward of the slanting shadows, and final- 
ly the clearing among the trees. What a depth 
of distance is suggested, as we see tree trunk 
behind tree trunk on that rising snowy slope! 


Yellow-hued paint cannot represent sun- 
shine unless blue or purple shadows establish 
the proper contrast of complementary colors. 
Cover the blue shadow in the lower left corner, 
and see how the picture loses brilliancy. “Ice- 
bound” is a winter lyric, almost musical in its 
quivering light and rhythmic line. It is in the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Icebound” 


From a Thistle Print, Conyriqht Detroit Publishing Company 


FULL COLOR MINIATURES of “Icebound,” size 314 x 4. inches, identical in 


coloring with the picture on front cover, can be 


supplied in any number desired at the low prices quoted on page 24 of this magazine for October. 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


VERY teacher is familiar with the 
fact that the same children may 
# seem like angels to-day, and like 

x) little demons to-morrow. What 

ta is the cause of this widely diver- 
™ gent atmosphere from one day 
to another? 

A search for the reason reyeals 
that in some cases disposition 
may be somewhat related to 
proper food, rest, and exercise. Perhaps 
Jimmy’s parents had a party last night, and 
Jimmy was a shining light until a late hour. 
To-day he is peevish and anything but brilliant. 
Perhaps Edna consumed the major portion of a 
box of candy last evening. To-day she exhausts 
your patience. It is possible that Robert rushed 
home from school to finish the book that he was 
reading, and that he read until long past his 
regular bedtime. To-day, due to his lack of ex- 
ercise, loss of sleep, and possible strain on his 
eyes from prolonged reading, he is restless and 
peevish. His restlessness and peevishness are 
communicated to the children around him, and 
thus have a bad effect on the whole room. Per- 
haps you yourself were out late last night, and 
did not get enough sleep. Instead of having 
your usual quieting effect on the children, you 
aggravate their restlessness or ill-humor. Per- 
haps you are allowing yourself no time for rec- 
reation. Leave the schoolroom early; spend a 
little time at your favorite recreation. You may 
be surprised at the difference it will make in 
yourself. 

Children should realize that there may bé a 
physical reason for poor work, impatierc2, or the 
inclination to be discourteous:. .it is well for 
them to be taught to fee! that it is their duty to 
themselves as well as te others to keep physically 
fit. 
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LESSON STURY 
AN “Orr” DAy 


Usually it was a great treat for David Ames 
to have lunch at The Green Teapot cafeteria, as 
he did on school days when his mother was away 
at the noon hour. To-day, however, nothing 
looked good. He walked past the vegetable 
soup which he usually chose, past the mashed 
potatoes and gravy, the rice pudding, and cus- 
tards. Why could he find nothing he wanted? 
He had not been able to find anything he wanted 
all day. There had been nothing interesting to 
draw among the objects the art teacher had dis- 
played for them, and the reading lesson had 
bored him. Arithmetic would have driven him 
to tears if he had been the sort to tolerate tears. 
The answers would not prove, although David 
was usually an excellent pupil in his arithmetic 
class. 

Ah! here was something he liked. A choco- 
late bar! He and Jim Gray had each had three 
after school last evening. He had stayed with 
Jim all night. Usually he was not allowed to 
stay with any of the boys on a school night, but 
he and Jim had promised to be in bed by nine 
o’clock. They were, but they could not go to 
sleep. They talked and talked, and it seemed as 
if they had just dropped off to sleep when Jim’s 
mother called them. Then they had been so 
slow about crawling out of bed that they had 
scarcely had time for any breakfast before they 
had to start to school. 

The chocolate bar tasted very good—better 
than David thought it would. It tasted so good, 
in fact, that he went back for another. He must 
take nourishment enough to make him feel like 
playing in the basket-ball game that his team 


HEALTH 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


was playing against the seventh-grade team this 
afternoon. Chocolate was very nourishing, 
David told himself. 

When it came time for the game, David, for 
the first time in his life, wished that he could go 
home instead of playing. There was a lagging 
feeling in his legs, and his head felt heavy. 
Several times the coach called, “Snap into it, 
boys!” and David felt as if the rebuke were 
directed solely at him. He missed three baskets 
during the afternoon, and heard the spectators 
groan instead of shouting, “Ames! Ames! Rah! 
Rah! Ames!” His team lost the game to the 
seventh grade. 

When David reached home, a car bearing 
license plates of another state stood out in front. 
Company! He frowned savagely, though usu- 
ally he was glad to have company. To-day he 
would have gone to his own room if his mother 
had not called him into the living room to meet 
some old college friends who were calling. 
David gave them a limp hand instead of his usu- 
al cordial handshake. 

He sat uneasily in his chair trying hard to 
find the conversation interesting but not suc- 
ceeding. When the cat rubbed against him he 
acted as if he thought its tail were a handle to 
lift it by, and his mother looked at him in a 
quick, surprised way. 

When the guests asked him whether he were 
a basket-ball enthusiast, he replied, “Not much 
of a one!” and when they asked whether he liked 
school, he answered, “Not so well.” His father 
laughed in an apologetic way and said that this 
must be an “off” day for David. 

Little was said to him after the guests had 
gone. He was not, reproved as he had expected 
to be, but early in the evening, before his 
mother end father pac dinner with invited 
guests, some soup and a bowl of rice and milk 
were set befere -David.-,When his mother sug- 
cested, “Better 1un alnog to bed at once, hadn’t 
you, son?” he went willingly. 

The next evening he burst into the house 
buoyantly. His team had won. He had not 
missed a word in spelling, or a problem in 
arithmetic; his drawing had been commended; 
and they were beginning the most interesting 
new story in reading, he hastened to tell his 
mother and father. To-day had been a great 
day! 

“And now, son,” said his mother, “will you 
tell me what you ate yesterday that made it 
such an ‘off’ day for you?” 

“What I ate?” David asked. 
late bar.” 

“What else?” asked his mother, puzzled. 

“Nothing. I wasn’t hungry. And I don’t see 
what that could have had to do with the day, 
anyhow. Just a little chocolate with a little 
marshmallow filling.” 


“Why, a choco- 





His mother wrinkled her forehead. “Neither 
dol. Justa a 
“Oh, well!” David remembered. “Not just 


one. 1 ate three or four.” 

“Oh!” She understood perfectly now, her 
tone said. 

“Incidentally,” David’s father asked, “how 
much sleep did you have over at Jim’s? Were 
you in bed at nine o’clock?” 

“Yes, but we couldn’t go to sleep for hours 
and hours.” 

“Oh!” David’s father’s tone implied that he 
understood perfectly now. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” David asked, “that 
just a little lack of sleep and too many chocolate 
bars could make yesterday such a beastly day 
for me?” 


“Exactly,” said his father. “It wasn’t the 
day. It wasn’t the world. It was you. The 
next time you fail to see the world through rose. 
colored glasses, just count up the number of 
hours’ sleep you have had, and figure ou 
whether you have eaten too much or the wrong 
kind of food.” 


CONVERSATION 


Probably you can remember when your family 
got a new motor car. What a thrill it was to 
listen to the smooth-running motor! What care 
your father gave it: feeding it good pure oil 
and gas, keeping it clean, seeing that it always 
had enough water, never letting it get too hot 
or too cold, having it overhauled regularly to 
make sure that there was no hidden trouble in 
it anywhere. 

Do you know that you own a machine far 
more wonderful than any motor car ever made’ 
I speak of your body. No motor car or airplane 
ever had an engine to compare with your body, 
You do not have to step on a starter to make it 
run. It was running when you were born; night 
and day all the years of your life it runs s 
smoothly and quietly that you cannot hear it; 
but you can feel its regular throb. Feel it now. 
Think of the other things that this machine of 
yours can do. You put food into your mouth 
There your responsibility ends; the machine takes 
care of digestion, the making of blood, the throw- 
ing off of waste matter. This machine of yours 
makes it possible for you to smell, taste, hear, 
see, and feel. It makes it possible for you to 
think and talk. 

Can you think of any duty you have toward » 
wonderful a piece of machinery? How must 
you take care of it? Your father is very partic- 
ular about getting the purest gasoline, and the 
oil best suited to his car. Can you do any less 
for your machine? Wholesome food, food that 
agrees with you, is what you owe your body 
machine. If a motor car is getting too rich 4 
mixture, what is the result? It is unwise for 
you to give your body too rich a mixture. It is 
much wiser to eat temperately. Do you know 
the diet of the football team while it is in trair- 
ing? Ask one of the boys about it. He will tell 
you that he eats only the plainest foods. He 
would be ashamed not to be in good condition 
His ability to play on his team gives him—ané 
others—far more pleasure than eating rich 
foods could. 

Like a motor, our body machine also needs 
proper rest. How does the baby act if he is 
wakened before his nap is over? We all may att 
that way, more or less, if we do not have enough 
sleep. 

Almost as important as rest to our machine 
exercise. The more we exercjse our organs, 
better they work. Our arms and legs and back 
grow stronger from swimming, playing 
running and jumping. The more active we aff 
the better our inner organs work. We develo? 
them by using them. Exercise in the fresh al) 
breathe as much fresh air as you can; sleep 
your windows opén at night. 

If you do not eat proper food, get proper rest 
and exercise, and keep clean, what will be the 
result? Failure in any one of these duties ma 
make you quite as rude as David was. You al 
likely not to feel well, and most people, whe! 
they do not feel well, are not very cheerful. We 
should take care of our health not only for 
own sakes, but for the sake of the people wh 
have to associate with us. We all like to have 
cheerful, pleasant people about us in our W? 
and in our play. 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


MARYLAND: THE BLACK-EYED SUSAN 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 
ARYLAND’S state flower, the black- September. By June or July the fields and and give much pleasure to flower-lovers. 


eyed Susan, is a much-loved one. meadows are covered with the yellow and The black-eyed Susan likes open fields 
This hardy little plant has a long flower- brown blossoms, and there is no doubt and dry, sunny places, and is a flower that 
ing season, extending from May until late that they help lend color to the landscape (Continued on page 95) 
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The BLACK-EYED SUSAN 


STATE FLOWER OF MARYLAND 


























































COLORS FLOWERS: DEEP YELLOW WITH DEEP BROWN CENTERS 
LEAVES: GRAY-GREEN WITH DEEP GREEN SHADOWS 
USE STEMS: GRAY-GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LL fall we have becn laying much stress on 
the use of fresh fruit and vegetables, and, 
although we are approaching the season 
when they are not plentiful in some sec- 

tions, we should include them in our diet every 
day. Since they do not contain much protein, 
which is necessary to promote growth, we add to 
our menus foods which are rich in this constit- 
uent, such as eggs, cheese, nuts, and meat and 
other flesh foods. 

Of the protein-bearing foods which should be 
included in the diet of growing children, eggs 
rank next in importance to milk. The yolk of an 
egg supplies calcium, phosphorus, and iron. It 
is also an important source of vitamines A, B, 
and D. Cheese is rich in both protein and fat. 
The calcium, phosphorus, and iron of the milk 
from which cheese is made are retained in the 
product. It is a good source of vitamine A. 
Cheese is often used as a meat substitute, and, 
considering its nutritive value, is less expensive 
than meat. 

Meat is most valuable in the diet when it is 
used in combination with milk, vegetables, fruit, 
and cereals. It usually contains both protein and 
fat, the amount of fat varying with the animal 
and the cut. Lean meats are richer in the ash 
constituents than fat meats. Meat is rich in 
phosphorus but deficient in calcium. The inter- 
nal organs of animals are being used much more 
these days, since they are considered to be richer 
in iron than muscle tissue. Liver and kidney are 
good sources of vitamines A and B and contain 
some vitamine C. . 2 

Buy your meat from a clean market. Cuts 
that come from the parts of the 4nimal which 


have most exercise make the.best stew because . 
the fibers are very juicy., -Tne more expeasive,, | 


and tender, cuts come frem the parts of the ani- 
mal that have less exercise; hence they are less 
juicy. When preparing meat, w:pe i} off with a 
damp cloth wrung from cold water. Do not let 
meat stand in cold water, as the juice will be 
drawn out. 

Because meat is a protein food, we need to 
know how to cook it in order to obtain the best 
results. The albumen in the protein coagulates at 
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Corn Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Banana or Apple 
Milk or Cocoa | 
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Pea Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Orange 
Milk or Gocoa 
































a rather low temperature. Therefore, the prepa- 
ration of meat depends upon how we wish to 
serve it. If we wish to keep the juice in the 
meat, we cook it at a high temperature at first 
in order to seal the tissues. If we wish to ex- 
tract the juice, as for soup stock, we put the 
meat into cold water, allow it to heat slowly, and 
cook it slowly until the connective tissue is 
softened and dissolved. Since in making stew 
we wish to keep the juice in the meat and also 
to have a brown gravy or sauce in which to cook 
the vegetables, we brown the meat in a little hot 
fat. This sears it. We then add boiling water 
and cook the meat gently until it is tender, 

Nutrition experts tell us that the amount of 
protein yielded from a lamb chop can be ob- 
tained from one egg, or from two tablespoons 
of peanut butter, or from one and one-fourth 
ounces of cheese, or from one glass of milk. 
Any one of these foods can be obtained at less 
cost than a lamb chop. 

A variety of sandwich fillings always adds in- 
terest to the school lunch. Some suggestions that 
may prove helpful are: chopped meat, diced cel- 
ery, and mayonnaise or other salad dressing; 
minced ham and salad dressing; chopped ham 
and hard-cooked egg and salad dressing; chopped 
hard-cooked egg and salad dressing; chopped 
hard-cooked egg, celery and salad dressing; 
chopped hard-cooked egg and lettuce and salad 
dressing; salmon, diced celery, and salad dress- 
ing; tuna fish, diced celery, and salad dressing; 
sliced cheese, cream cheese, or cottage cheese, 
and. jelly; cottage cheese, chopped olives, and 
pimientgs; cottage cheese, chopped pickles, 
salad dressing; jelly and nuts; peanut butter. 


> ‘Carn Soup 
‘(Twenty portions éf yae cup each) 


- ‘* 
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3 No. 24% canycern -*.., 
1 medium-sized onion 

1 pint water 

4 quarts milk 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

2 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


» Recipe 


can opener 
paring knife 
six-quart double boiler 
one-quart measure 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 

Open the cans of corn and slice the onion. 
Put the corn, onion, and water into a double 
boiler and let them cook about forty-five minutes. 
Add the milk and butter. Make a smooth paste 
of the flour and about one-half cup of cold water. 
When the mixture is hot, stir the paste into it. 
Add the salt, and let the soup cook until there is 
no taste of flour. (This soup can be made more 
quickly in a saucepan on top of the stove, but it 
will have to be stirred continually, as it burns 
very easily.) 
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Cocoa 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


4% quarts milk 

1 cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

% quart cold water 


Utensils Needed 


six-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

small saucepan 
tablespoon 

one-quart measure 


Lilauetiees ta talent 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. Put the 
cocoa, sugar, and salt into a small saucepan and 
mix them thoroughly. Add the cold water, and 
stir to combine. Cook the mixture five minutes, 
stirring continually. Add it to the scalded milk. 
(If it is more convenient to do so, the cocoa may 
be made several hours before it is to be used, as 
it does not deteriorate when left standing.) 


Pea Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 
3 No. 2% cans peas 
1 onion 
1 pint water 
4 quarts milk 
% cup butter 
2 tablespoons salt 
% cup flour 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

paring knife 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 


it th el 


Open the cans of peas and slice the onion. Put 
the peas, onion, and water into a saucepan and 
cover them. Let them cook fifteen minutes. Add 
the milk, butter, and salt, and let the mixture 
heat. Make a smooth paste of the flour and 
about one-half cup of cold water, and stir it into 
the soup. Let the soup cook until it has thickened 
a little and does not taste of flour, stirring con- 
tinually to prevent the soup from sticking to the 
bottom of the pan. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. Serve. 


BEEF STEW 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


5 pounds stewing beef 
% cup Crisco 
3 quarts boiling water 
1% tablespoons salt 
20 medium-sized onions 
20 carrots 
20 medium-sized potatoes 
% cup flour 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Beef Stew 
Rolls and Butter 
‘Tomato Jelly Salad 
Baked Apple 
Milk 


or 


Cocoa 
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ILLUSTRATED 





Here is a big black horse. 

He has a white star in the middle 
of his forehead. 

His name is Comet. 

He lives on a farm. 

He works for his master. 

He pulls heavy loads. 

He plows deep furrows. 

His master is kind to him. 

He gives Comet good food. 

He gives him hay and oats. 

He gives him fresh, clean water. 

Comet has a clean, dry stable. 

His stall is large enough so that 
he can lie down at night. 


If he gets a good rest at night, he 


can work better the next day. 

















Jane and Tom live on the farm. 
They like to ride on Comet’s back. 


They put a saddle and bridle on him. 


They take turns riding him up and 
down the road. 


The Horse 


By MAY AVERILL 


BY DORIS L. HOWARD 








Comet is very careful with Jane. 

She does not like to go fast. 

Tom is a big boy. 

He likes to go fast. 

Comet goes fast when Tom gets on 
his back. 














‘ When Jane and Tom stop riding, 
“33 they ‘give ‘Comet’ a ‘treat. 


Sometimes it is a lump of sugar. 

Sometimes it is a carrot. 

Sometimes it is an apple. 

Then they lead him down the lane. 

They open the gate. 

Comet goes into the pasture. 

If it is hot, he stands under the 
trees. 

He drives the flies away with his 
long tail. 

He eats the fresh green grass. 

Comet likes the pasture in summer. 

In winter he is glad to live in the 
stable. 
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Christmas Toys and Gifts 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Department of Manual Training, Detroit, Michigan 


T THE Christmas season, time in the 
manual training class may well be de- 
voted to making gifts. 

The nodding giraffe is an easy toy to make 
and one that the children all like. Make a 
paddle on which the giraffe may stand. The 
paddle is 714 inches long, and square at one 
end. There is shown a detail for the handle, 
which can be drawn through the squares and 
cut to form with a coping saw or pocket 
knife. All the parts of this toy except the 
block can be made from cigar-box wood. 
Make two body parts as shown, and the head, 
tail, and center piece. Glue the center piece 
between the two body parts, as shown by the 
dotted lines, leaving openings for the head 
and tail. Make an awl, as shown in the 


lower left-hand corner by driving a brad in- 
to a section of wood cut from a clothespin. 
File the head of the brad off and make the 
end flat or chisel-shaped so that it can be 
used for a drill. Drill holes through the 
head and tail pieces so that pins and heavy 
thread may be inserted, and also through 
the body pieces where pins are used to at- 
tach the head and tail. 

Glue and brad the block to the paddle. The 
block is as long as the paddle is wide, and is 
necessary because the string must strike the 
block, causing first the head and then the 
tail to move. Glue the giraffe to the paddle 
and drive short pins up through the paddle 
into the legs of the giraffe. With the awl 
bore holes through the paddle for the thread, 


whith runs down 9 inches and is tied to a 
weight, a little bag filled with sand. 

To operate the toy hold the paddle in the 
hand and move it back and forth. This 
causes the sand bag to swing and moves the 
head and tail up and down. After trying 
out the toy to see that it works well, paint 
it the desired color. 

The brownie dancers require a little block 
of pine wood, two 14-inch sticks cut from a 
cigar box, a spool, and some thin wood from 
a grape or berry basket, or some heavy card- 
board. Make the block as long as the spool, 
and with a saw or jackknife cut out one cor- 
ner to receive the short 14-inch cigar-box 
stick. Whittle off one side of the spool and 

(Continued on page 91) 
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CAN, You MAKE. TOYS ?. 


. BROWNIE DANCERS 
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Arithmetic in the Primary Grades—III 


By ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


%.4)N MY first two articles on this 
subject I stated that I believed 
there were three reasons for the 
intense interest which my pupils 
have in arithmetic: adequate 
preparation, scientific teaching, 
and sane motivation. The first 
discussion was concerned chiefly 
with the question of adequate 
preparation. I described what I 
believe to be a satisfactory preparation for the 
formal teaching which has to be done in a sub- 
ject such as arithmetic. I believe that it is a 
rich background of experiences and activities 
which will help the children to acquire the funda- 
mental number concepts, an attitude of interest 
in number, and the ability to sense a number 
situation and to use number as a method of 
thinking and of solving problems. I attempted 
to demonstrate the necessity for the careful re- 
cording of observations and for a systematic test- 
ing program as aids in determining the degree of 
each pupil’s readiness for the formal teaching of 
number. 

The second article had for its theme the dis- 
cussion of scientific teaching, what it is, and how 
itmay be used in the arithmetic of the elemen- 
tary school. I said there that systematic testing 
-ordinated with direct teaching is the very es- 
sence of scientific teaching. Consequently I 
stressed the importance of pretesting not only 
the understandings, abilities, and knowledge 
which are prerequisite to the formal teaching of 
withmetic, but also each unit of work as it is 
presented, and I explained how to give a pretest. 
lp this, my third and last discussion of the sub- 
ject, I shall continue the description of direct 
aching and give a demonstration of how it is 
ilied with sane motivation of the work in arith- 
metic, 





PREREQUISITES TO DIRECT TEACHING 


Because I have described in a somewhat lim- 
ited way the preparation for the teaching of the 
one hundred basic addition combinations, I will 
we that unit to illustrate what I mean by the 
tym “direct teaching.” As previously stated, 
the preparation for the teaching of these combi- 
tations includes: 

1. A pretest on the concepts involved, namely: 
the concept of number; the meaning of symbols 
~ numbers; and the idea of combining num- 

rs, 

2. A pretest on the unit, which is given by 
Wroviding each pupil with a mimeographed sheet 
containing the entire one hundred combinations 
ad letting him use what time he requires for 
uswering as many of these combinations as 
he can, 

8. A careful observation of the group during 
this pretest. . 

' 4. An analytical study of the results obtained 
fm the scoring of the papers and the tabula- 
tin of the scores. 

The pretest, which is a necessary part of sci- 
tific teaching, and a prerequisite to direct 
aching, always reveals, as already intimated, 
me interesting and helpful information for the 
\acher, such as: 

1, Help in the formulation of a teaching pro- 
stam, including: : 

a) Habits to be abolished: the use of de- 
vices such as the counting of fingers, the 
making and counting of little dots on 
the paper, and so on. 

b) Habits to be inculcated: an automatic 
response to each of the one hundred ad- 


dition combinations, which makes the 
use of devices unnecessary. 

c) Combinations which may be eliminated 
from the teaching list: certain easy 
combinations like 1 and 1, 2 and 1, 2 and 
2, and so on, and certain harder combi- 
nations such as 6 and 6, 8 and 8, and so 
on, because the scoring of the papers 
will show that all of the children know 
them. 

d) Combinations which must be listed for 
teaching: those which have been at- 
tempted and missed by many children, 
and those which have not been attempt- 
ed by any children. 

2. Help in sectioning or grouping the children 
for teaching: 

a) Some children reveal in the pretest a 
surprising degree of speed and accuracy 
in dealing with the combinations. 

b) Other children are absolutely unable to 
meet this new situation, or they show 
that they know very little about it. 


Direct TEACHING OF THE ONE HUNDRED BASIC 
ADDITION COMBINATIONS 


Homogeneous grouping is an important con- 
sideration in any teaching and it should not be 
neglected here. Having sectioned her pupils and 
made a teaching list of combinations, the teacher 
is ready to begin her direct teaching. When I 
reach this stage, I usually begin with combina- 
tions such as these: 9 and 8, 8 and 7, 5 and 9. 
The reason for choosing such hard combinations 
is that I wish to obtain an automatic-response 
type of behavior, which means that there must 
be no counting and no use of devices. Instead, a 
bond must be established between 9 and 8 and 
their sum, 17. The instantaneous reaction of the 
children upon hearing “9 and 8” must be to 
think “17.” The steps involved in the direct 
teaching of these combinations and of all the 
others on the teaching list are as follows: 

1. The teacher gives the children their pretest 
papers so that they may look them over. 

2. She says to the children, ““Now you see there 
were some combinations that you knew yester- 
day, and some that you did not know. To-day I 
am going to help you learn some of those which 
you did not know. Some of you had to count 
yesterday to get your answers and that made you 
slow. If you will work hard to-day, I will help 
you learn some combinations, so that you will not 
have to count again to get the answers.” 

3. The teacher collects the papers and files 
them for future reference. 

4. The children provide themselves with paper 
and pencils. 

5. The teacher cleans the blackboard for her 
use. 

6. The teacher obtains one hundred per cent 
attention before she begins. 

7. The teacher writes large figures on the 
blackboard, e.g., 

9 

8 

17 
As she writes, she says, “Nine and eight are sev- 
enteen.” She writes this combination several 


times, saying it each time. 
8. The teacher writes the combination 


9 
8 


She then says, “Nine and 
She writes the an- 


and omits the answer. 
eight are how many, Jean?” 


swer as it is given. Then she writes the combi- 
nation again and says, “How many are nine and 
eight, Burton?” She writes the answer as be- 
fore. Thus, she writes the combination and the 
answer over and over again, calling on as many 
children as she can. 

9. The teacher says, “Now you may write the 
combination. Write it as many times as you can, 
and as you write it say to yourself, ‘Nine and 
eight are seventeen.’ ” 

10. After the children have written the com- 
bination five or six times, the teacher again 
cleans the blackboard thoroughly, making sure 
to have no distracting elements on or near it. 
Then she presents the combination 8 and 7, and 
later 5 and 9, in the same way that she presented 
9 and &. 

11. When all three combinations have been 
presented and studied in this way, the teacher 
collects the practice papers, and the children pro- 
vide themselves with clean sheets of paper. 

12. Then the teacher dictates the combina- 
tions, and the children write and later answer 
them. The papers are collected quickly so that 
there will be no counting or hesitating about the 
answers. 

13. The teacher scores the papers and tabu- 
lates the results. 

14, All combinations that have been missed 
are retaught. Some combinations have to be 
taught seven or eight times, or even more, 

15. The teacher teaches only three combina- 
tions each day, whether they are new or review 
combinations. 

16. She reteaches every combination until it is 
mastered, that is, until the child writes 17 as 
soon as he sees the combination 9 and 8, and 15 
as soon as he sees 8 and 7. 

17. She reteaches only the children who need 
reteaching. The remaining children are permit- 
ted to do other work. 

18. Every day there is a short review of the 
combinations that have been learned, Frequent- 
ly, these review tests are written and they then 
tell where more teaching is needed. 

19. The teacher is careful to use only fifteen 
minutes for the drill part of her arithmetic 
lesson. 

20. Every day, after the combinations have 
been learned, the children are given experiences 
with the combinations, or assumed experiences. 
For example, they may bring 8 books and 9 books 
and count them to see that there are 17; they 
may draw 8 oranges and 7 oranges and thus see 
that there are 15; or they may tell stories like 
this: “John has 9 brown marbles and 8 red mar- 
bles. How many marbles has he?” 

21. After teaching about thirty of the hardest 
combinations, the teacher gives a five-minute 
test on the entire one hundred. The children 
answer as many as they can in the time allowed. 

22. The papers are scored, returned to the 
children for their inspection, and then filed. 

23. The teacher does whatever reteaching is 
necessary and then she continues the work on the 
new combinations. 

24. The teacher gives monthly or more fre- 
quent tests on the one hundred combinations, 
and each child keeps a record of his scores on the 
successive tests. It is always an occasion for 
great rejoicing when the first child obtains a 
score of one hundred. Ability to score one hun- 
dred on two’ successive tests is counted as an 
evidence of ‘mastery. When a child thus scores 
he is excused from all further teaching, but is 
required to take a test at frequent intervals to 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Radio in the Classroom 
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Reading and Radio May Be Correlated 


This is a page from a chart made by 1A children of 
Warren School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROGRESSIVE teachers realized, from the 
first practical application of radio, that 
a new tool was soon to be put into their 
hands which could bring the world to 
their very doors. Just as the visual aid of 
moving pictures had made vital the study of 
geography, history, nature study, and litera- 
ture, radio, it was perceived, would be of real 
assistance in the teaching of music and all sub- 
jects that could be presented to the child’s con- 
sciousness through the sense of hearing. 

History in the making was actually brought 
to the schools of the United States several times 
during the past year. The President spoke twice, 
the Democratic and Republican conventions were 
broadcast, and the celebration at the reception 
of the “Bremen” fliers could be heard all over 
the continent. These events hint at the tremen- 
dous future possibilities of radio. 

The broadcasting of educational concerts to 
schools is rapidly passing out of the experi- 
mental stage and becoming an accepted institu- 
tion. Practically every station in America has 
sponsored at least one purely educational series 
of programs either for adults or for children. 
Extension divisions in most of the larger state 
universities have for several years employed 


radio as a means of disseminating information. 
Many schools of Cleveland, Ohio, have been re- 
ceiving radio concerts regularly for the past 
three years, and during the coming year there 
will be broadcast nationally a series of symphony 
concerts directed by Walter Damrosch. 

A great deal about the technique of broad- 


- 
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By ALICE KEITH 


casting to schools has been learned through the 
experiments of local stations in various parts 
of the United States. Obviously subjects which 
require laboratory work on the part of students 
can never be taught by radio alone, any more 
than skill in musical performance can be at- 
tained by mere listening to music. The lecture 
method of teaching in the lower grades has gone 
entirely out of vogue, because the period of con- 








Costumed Dancers of the Minuet 
Eighteenth-century music was interpreted by these 
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A Page from a Seventh-Grade Musical Scrapbook of American Music, 


children in preparation for ‘a radio concert. A sch 
time set 
in the broadcasting of programs. Wherever § music, li 
radio has proved a success in the schools, a cer- § goes ou 
tain procedure has been followed and a tech-§ system 
nique of reception developed. periods 
If an auditorium is crowded with children § to stop 
ranging from six to sixteen years of age, trying § some qu 
to listen to music through a receiving set not principl 
powerful enough to be heard, the results are frequen 
sure to be disastrous, no matter how carefully § zenship 
the program may be graded or how artistically Train 
it may be rendered. In small schools, sets built ing in s 
for the home may serve very well, but many and hely 
larger buildings in cities are installing central- right h 
ized equipment, with loudspeakers in each room. a lesson 
With such equipment students can listen under ety, po 
ordinary class conditions, and schedules do not “Gye 
: in one 
have to be interrupted. Teachers may select lon 
. | SATA. Ae, eA from the air the particular programs which are . f 
A Lady and Troubadour of the Twelfth Century of special interest to their grades. Whatever ahs - 
The sixth grade of the Landon School in Cleveland type of radio is used, every word should be thi ~~ 
pgegeced Sy Senctatiention Se a Chlldzen’s Concert heard distinctly and the tone quality of voice oo . 
The costumes and customs of various historical © 20d instruments should be reproduced faith Bf” J 
periods were studied. fully. nate 
Teachers themselves should be informed in re 
centration of young children is extremely short, advance and prepare their classes for the radio ryan 
and for this reason long radio lessons are not Period much as they would for any other. In aa 
desirabie, unless they are interspersed with op- the case of music appreciation, the program sufficie: 
portunities for participation on the part of should be —oe moe gre re — m t b 
om tures of artists, composers, and instruments us 
— ‘ ; . ’ should be in evidence. At the close of the pe- and pu 
Many mistakes in radio experiments of the  iod the music should be discussed and oral or have es 
past have been due to the fact that those broad- written reactions obtained from each child. A bi 
casting have ignored child psychology, but more So much is presented to the modern child which | 
mistakes have been made in the reception than (Continued on page 83) a “ 
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Music and Art at ho 


Illustrating the Correlation of History with Music 


This is the work of a pupil from the Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High School in 
The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra broadcast a program of American 


Cleveland. 
music to the schools of northern Ohio. 





This page, with its sketches and the picture of Edward A. MacDowell, was deflgaes 
and made by another pupil, also from the Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High 5 ool 
in Cleveland. ° ; 
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Material for Training in Citizenship 


#3) HE school is indeed rich in citi- 
} zenship material. Actual inci- 
dents occur in every classroom, 
upon every playground, and in 
4) every community which are of 
hal far greater value as citizenship 
4) material than any which might 
y| be suggested by an outsider. 
#) Here, when the children assume 

responsibilities about the build- 
ings, on the grounds, and in the community, the 
finest opportunities are afforded for the develop- 
ment of leadership. Every original and wide- 
awake teacher will make the most of every such 
opportunity whenever it appears, regardless of 
whether or not her day’s program calls for “citi- 
znship” at that moment. 

A school’s daily program may have a definite 
time set apart for the teaching of arithmetic, 
music, literature, and so on. However, only pity 
goes out to the teacher who finds herself in a 
system requiring the same stilted and formal 
periods for citizenship teaching; who is not free 
to stop in the middle of a recitation to settle 
some question of discipline or to emphasize some 
principle affecting a citizenship habit. Not in- 
frequently a lesson should be displaced by a citi- 
zenship discussion which is an outgrowth of it. 

Training in citizenship is not primarily train- 
ing in skills. It is the securing of a wholesome 
and helpful mental attitude and the practicing of 
right habits. Every academic lesson taught is 
alesson in citizenship. Courtesy, fair play, hon- 
esty, and consideration for others are practiced 
in one form or another in every recitation, re- 
gardless of the kind of subject matter. It is the 
job of the teacher to give this training such di- 
rection and emphasis as will inspire students to 
think and act in a constructive manner. Memory 
gems, pictures, history, and literature are teem- 
ing with examples of civic virtues. Let us not 
neglect an opportunity to help children in estab- 
lishing ideals of worth through the assistance 
of such materials, but, on the other hand, let us 
not consider the inspiration derived therefrom 
sufficient instruction in citizenship. The children 
must be given opportunities actually to exercise 
and put into practice the standards which they 
have established through contacts so made. 

A brief summary of local needs in behavior, 
which the teacher has compiled and on which she 
has first-hand information, will be far more use- 
ful than any text she might secure. This, to- 
gether with definite plans for meeting these 
Problems, what she aims to accomplish and how 
(both with individual children and particular 
{roups), will provide her with a safe guide to 
the sort of citizenship training needed in that 
Tarticular community. The following list is of- 
fered only as suggestive of the many worth- 
_ “citizenship jobs” growing out of school 
dite, 

1. Fire drill—opening doors, helping smaller 
children downstairs. 

1 2. Milk lunch room—opening bottles, arrang- 
ing tables, passing napkins and crackers, check- 
ing lists. 

3. Cafeteria—deportment of the table groups, 
Cining-room etiquette, carrying chairs for 
younger children. 

4. Playground—collection of paper or rubbish; 
\*are of balls, bats, swings, and other play equip- 
ment; directing games of the group. 

5. Toilet—deportment of younger children. 

6. Traffic—policing dangerous street crossings 
at when children are going to and coming 
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the building. 


By LENA J. MERRILL 


Principal, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


MATERIAL Must BE INTERESTING, INSPIRATIONAL, 
AND NATURAL 


In choosing citizenship material for any group, 
certain qualities are more or less outstanding. 
Hence the real value of available material must 
needs be tested. First, citizenship material, to be 
of value, must be of the type and in the form 
which will interest children. Here much de- 
pends upon the teacher and her manner of pres- 
entation. 

Second, citizenship material must be inspira- 
tional and exemplary. It must kindle within the 
child a burning desire to do and to be. No great- 
er influence can possibly be hoped for than de- 
sirable examples or ideals which will fill children 
with longings to emulate them. Many of us can 
to-day look back and very definitely name the 
person whose influence at a particular moment 
was a turning point in our lives. Example un- 
doubtedly begins at home with the mother and 
father. Later it expands to include other mem- 
bers of the family, neighbors, and friends, but 
when the child enters school the teacher appears 
as a model, an ideal. She it is who helps him 
distinguish right from wrong, whose conduct 
must be a pattern for the less mature to admire,. 
to have confidence in, and to want to be like. Too 
great emphasis cannot be laid on the influence of 
example, character, and strong personality of a 
teacher when we are considering material for 
citizenship. Of these the teacher must ever be 
conscious. 

Next, citizenship material is of the greatest 
value when the child recognizes that it is natural, 
not artificial and imaginary. A boy, passing his 
teacher on the street, lifts his cap with pride as 
he greets her. This is a natural situation and 
there is a real purpose for the act. On the other 
hand, the situation is unnatural and the act is 
purposeless when, just for practice, a boy is re- 
quired to march down the aisle and lift his cap 
every time he passes a girl. He usually’ does 80 
with shrugging shoulders and a criirison face, in- 
wardly resolving never. tu, be caught at, such an 
act again. “ 


CHILD-PARTICiPATION Is NECESSARY 


A fourth quality fur' consideration in choosing 
citizenship material is the opportunity which it 
offers for actual child-participation. As an illus- 
tration, let us consider the timeworn custom of 
teaching children about fire hazards, i.e., the 
teacher tells them all she knows or has read about 
fires. Compare the results of such a method with 
those of the wise and farseeing teacher who pro- 
vides an opportunity for child-participation in 
combating this menace. By this is not meant 
rushing to the next fire and rescuing a baby. No 
more important habit can possibly be acquired 
than that of self-control in time of an emer- 
gency. Children, as well as adults, need to exer- 
cise this by observing the rules of “fire etiquette” 
and keeping at a safe distance and out of the 
way of the workers the next time there is a fire 
in the neighborhood. 

There are worth-while things which even small 
children can do in connection with fires. They 
may be asked to take an inventory of the places 
where the family matches are kept and the kinds 
of containers used. With what pride they re- 
port their findings the next day, especially if 
they have been able to convince their seniors 
that due precautions against fire were not being 
taken in the home. 

There is a consciousness of self when children 
are sent out to look for fire hazards or unsani- 


tary places in the neighborhood and report to the 
person whose business it is to correct such con- 
ditions. Citizenship material presented in this 
form is more than learning about citizenry. It 
is real service—child-participation—and results 
in the child’s feeling, “J am a citizen. J have a 
duty to perform. J am serving this, my city.” 
From such a mental attitude in childhood, and 
with the aid of continued opportunities for par- 
ticipation, who can foretell what may be hoped 
for in adulthood? 

The teacher who reads a story of a courteous 
act in such a forceful manner that every child is 
impressed, only half performs her mission unless 
she capitalizes the children’s interest by makinz 
it possible for them to practice courtesy and to 
recognize it as ‘such and as an asset. 

A succession of worth-while experiences re- 
sults in increasing power and efficiency. In 
choosing activities for child-participation, the 
probability of their success must be taken into 
consideration in order that children may gain 
courage and inspiration to reach out even fur- 
ther and attempt something of yet greater worth 
to self as well as to the group. In other words, 
children should not be set at a task so difficult 
that its accomplishment is impossible, at least to 
their own satisfaction. 


CREATING THE PROPER ENVIRONMENT 


A child must be active if he is to grow. Hence 
the best possible training in citizenship takes 
place when the child’s environment is such that 
he himself (1) sees and senses the need for do- 
ing something, (2) discovers and decides upon 
the thing to do, and (3) sees and recognizes de- 
sirable results coming from this deed. 

As an illustration, let us consider the very 
simple case of a young child’s being taught to 
hang up his coat and hat at home. Imagine an 
environment by means of which the child has a 
Gesire to do something to “help Mother.” Through 
nints, an atmosphere is intentionally created by 
members 6f.the family, and he discovers the need 
for assuming this particular duty. After it has 
seen, practiced repeaiediy, he realizes the worth- 
whileness of his habit by the improved condition 
of his cluthing and the satisfaction he is to his 
mother, enc he derives joy from the stamp of ap- 
proval placed upon his act. 

Compare the resulting educational value of a 
habit formed from such an incentive with that 
of the same habit formed from constant nagging 
or by commands from elders. Whenever sugges- 
tions can be forthcoming from the children them- 
selves as to places where attention is needed or 
as to responsibilities they could assume, then the 
activity itself is at least doubled in value. This 
is just as true at school as at home. The habit 
of looking for and finding those things which 
need to be done and then doing them is one 
which many of our adult citizens of to-day have 
never formed. 


SomE Civic Duties THAT ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN CAN PERFORM 


Just as young children can make their worth 
felt at home and at school, so can they make it 
felt in the community. Being a good citizen is 
not just being old enough to vote. Even the very 
young child is a good citizen when his behavior 
is such that it benefits others as well as himself. 
A few suggestions for worth-while community 
service follow. They are quite within the possi- 
bilities of elementary-school children and prove 


to them their ability to serve now. 
(Continued on page 80 ) 
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This little boy went to market 

To buy potatoes and peas. 

This little boy bought a quart of milk 
To drink each day, if you please! 

This little boy bought spinach and fruits, 
This little boy bought beans, 

For each little boy knew perfectly well 


What a diet of good food means. 
—Maude M. Grant 
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Adjustments of Animals to Seasonal Changes 


By FLORENCE G. BILLIG 


Department of Science, City Schools, Sacramento, California 


JITH the approach of winter in 
\} temperate regions animal life 
becomes less abundant. One 
day a species is plentiful, but 
tg perhaps on the following day a 
| thorough search will reveal not 
a single representative. Just 
why some animals leave so 
suddenly, so quietly, and so un- 
announced has been a perplexing 
question for many years. Through the years 
man has observed, experimented, and studied 
in order to learn more about animal habits, and, 
if possible, to find an explanation of their 
characteristic behavior with the advance of the 
different seasons. As a result, we now know 
that animals are able to survive certain ranges 
of environmental conditions, But if any of 
these factors is altered beyond its highest or 
lowest limits of tolerance, the animal, in order 
to survive, must adjust itself in some way to the 
new situation or move to a more favorable loca- 
tion. Fossil records show that many species 
have become extinct through inability to meet 
these changed conditions. Species which 
gradually developed harmonious adjustments to 
their environments have survived through the 
ages. Some of the means by which animals 
adapt themselves to seasonal changes are: by 
migration to winter homes where the temper- 
ature is favorable and the food abundant; by 
passing the unfavorable season in a dormant 
state; by remaining in the summer home with 
little or no hibernation and subsisting on stored 
food; and by remaining in the home locality but 
hunting the necessary food. In some cases the 
adult dies in the fall and leaves eggs or pupae to 
provide for the perpetuation of its kind, 





MIGRATION OF ANIMALS 


Many animals exhibit a more or less rhythmic 
migration that seems to be a normal part, qf: 


their lives and at the same time seers. to; bée.ag-* 


sociated with the uniform succevsio. vf seasons. 
While temperature and food suppiy appear to, he 
. controlling conditions, animal migration is«prob- 
ably due to a combination of several ne 
factors. sae , 

To many people birds are,  sethitdins among 
the animals of migration. Their departure and 
arrival are observed with great interest in all 
parts of the country. The Rocky Mountains 
divide North America into ty.» marked regions 
of bird migration. On the Pacific slope many 
birds travel from the high mountains into the 
warm valleys for the winter. Those which leave 
the country fly southward into Mexico, a few go- 
ing as far as Guatemala. Migrants from west- 
ern Alaska and Canada move south into the 
United States and Mexico. 

Many birds found east of the Rockies are 
noted as great migrants. Bobolinks, for exam- 
ple, make a journey of approximately eight thou- 
sand miles each year. As soon as their nesting 
duties are completed, adults and young fly south- 
ward, In southeastern United States, where 
they feed on wild and cultivated rice, they are 
called ricebirds. Many bobolinks continue their 
journey directly to South America; some stop in 
Jamaica, where they are called butterbirds, be- 
cause they are so fat; and still others reach 
'South America by way of the coast of Central 
America, and spend the winter in the upper 
Paraguay River Valley. With the advance of 
spring they return to their summer homes in 
North America, following the route over which 
they came and over which bobolinks have gone 
for centuries. 


The American golden plover, another great 
migrant, nests within the Arctic Circle. Early 
in July, as soon as home responsibilities are con- 
cluded, young and old travel slowly toward 
Nova Scotia. Here they begin their flight of 
twenty-four hundred miles over the ocean to 
South America. They pass over the silvas of 
the Amazon region on their way to Argentina, 
their winter home, which is eight thousand miles 
from their nesting grounds. Their return trip 
leads them through the western Mississippi 
Valley to the breeding grounds, where they 
arrive early in June. Each year American golden 
plovers make the long journey of nearly sixteen 
thousand miles over the same route which their 
ancestors followed. 

The Arctic tern, often called the world’s 
champion migrant, nests along the coast of 
North America as far north as there is land. It 
spends the winter about eleven thousand miles 
to the south on the border of the Antarctic 
country. No one knows its exact route, but it 
is believed to travel far out at sea. By the time 
the terns reach their nesting regions, they have 
traveled twenty-two thousand miles, thought to 
be the longest migratory route of any bird. 

Ostriches and parrots never migrate. Crows, 
owls, jays, and woodpeckers, together with many 
other birds, travel little and are commonly called 
resident birds. 

A large number of animals other than birds 
migrate. Years ago large herds of bison were 
commonly seen on the western plains, and 
moved north and south with the advance and re- 
treat of winter. In the fall great herds, often 
numbering millions of animals, moved south- 
ward, where food was abundant and where the 
young were born. In the spring they followed 
the same route northward to their summer 
home. 

In the far North snow covers the vegetation 


“Sh: Winter, and sends large herds of caribou, or 
+A meéricat : reindeer southward to their winter 


ee 
feeding grottnds. «They move northward as 


green-feod. becomés available. 


és, qwalruses, seéalg,. fish, and other marine 
férins ‘att also known to make seasonal migra- 


tians,.; During the. sumer many fur-bearing 


seals, yeah bhérys ype ah: the Pribilof Islands. 
In November they begin their journey south- 
ward. In January they reach a point opposite 
the shore of southern California where they 
change their direction and start north for their 
breeding grounds. Many salt-water fish, such 
as the salt-water salmon, ascend rivers, even 
hazarding waterfalls to reach their spawning 
grounds. Many fresh-water fish go to sea to 
deposit their eggs, while some species that live in 
lakes lay their eggs in running brooks. 

As fall approaches, monarch or milkweed 
butterflies collect in large numbers and fly 
southward. In spring they proceed northward 
during the growth of milkweed, the food plant 
of their larvae. On the Pacific slope many of 
these butterflies collect in the valleys and fly to 
the coast regions, where they pass the winter. 

Reptiles migrate only to the extent that some, 
such as the sea turtles, go to the same island 
year after year to deposit their eggs. Turtles 
often go from pond to pond in searc} of food or 
because of drought. It is believed that under 
equable conditions most land reptiles remain in 
the vicinity where they began life. 


HIBERNATION OF ANIMALS 


Hibernation is practiced by many animals. 
Some become inactive with the approach of 
winter, while some living in regions with well- 


defined wet and dry seasons become dormant 
even when the temperature is high. However, 
drought, low temperature, and insufficient food 
are conditions usually concurrent with hiberna- 
tion. 

The woodchuck is one of the best sleepers. In 
the colder parts of the country the woodchuck 
becomes fat in the fall, goes into his burrow to 
a point below the frost line, falls asleep, and does 
not awaken until spring. During this long sleep 
his temperature is low; his heart scarcely beats; 
and his breathing is hardly perceptible. Tradi- 
tion says that on the morning of the second of 
February, ground-hog day, he comes to the sur- 
face and views the world. If the sun shines, he 
will see his shadow and will hasten into his bur- 
row for six more weeks of sleep, and conse- 
quently there will be forty-two more days of 
winter weather. If'there is no sun, there will be 
no shadow, and the spring will be an early one, 
People, though no longer believing this old 
superstition, joke about it each year on the 
second of February. In the milder sections of 
the country warm weather frequently disturbs 
the sleep of the woodchuck, and he may be scen 
roaming about. 

With the approach of winter Rocky Mountain 
bears usually enter caves whch are later sealed 
with snow. The female polar bear finds a pro- 
tecting shelf of ice or rock, or scoops out a 
shallow depression in a snowdrift. She then 
lies down and waits for the falling snow to 
cover her. During the long winter beneath the 
snow she gives birth to one or two naked cubs. 
The male polar bear does not hibernate but 
remains active in his Arctic home. 

All amphibians (frogs, toads, newts, sala- 
manders, and so on) hibernate in the mud at the 
bottom of ponds, or crawl into crevices. 

In cold regions all reptiles (turtles, lizards, 
snakes, and so on) bury themselves in mud at 
the bottom of ponds and streams, or craw! into 
holes in the ground or into crevices in rocks. 

Insects pass the winter in the egg, larval, or 
pupal stage or hibernate as adults. 

Some animals, such as the chipmunk, squirrel, 
and beaver, store food for use in winter and 
remain in their homes during the coldest 
weather. Other animals, like the porcupine, go 
to sleep but awaken frequently and search fer 
food. 

Many animals, like the rabbit and some birds, 
continue living in winter much as they lived 
during the other seasons of the year. They hunt 
for food when it is needed, but vary it to suit 
the type available. The rabbit, in contrast to 
his summer food, eats dead grass, winter buds, 
and bark of trees. During the coldest weather 
birds and other animals fluff their feathers oF 
fur, thus forming air pockets. Since air is 4 
poor conductor of heat, the fluffed covering 
keeps some of the cold from reaching the body 
and also helps to conserve the body heat. 

With the fall molt some animals, such as the’ 
snow bunting, ptarmigan, weasel, jack rabbit, 
and Virginia deer, change their color and thus 
become inconspicuous. 


MATERIALS OF STUDY 


Materials of study such as the following will 
contribute to the development of the idea of the 
adjustments of animals to environmen 
changes: 

1. Observation and study of the changes in 
the animal life of a community from season 
season. : 

2. Observation and study of the various 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Window Decoration —Turkeys 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Trace the pattern on a folded brown paper and cut two together. Place them in the window facing each other, or use them as a 
t border above the blackboard. 
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A Chocolate Story 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


cacao tree. The Aztec people, who lived in 

Mexico, made a drink from the seeds of the 
eacao tree. They called the drink “chocolatl.” A 
soldier from Spain, named Cortez, came across the 
ocean to Mexico with his soldiers. They drank 
some of the delicious chocolat] and liked it. 

They took some of the seeds from the cacao tree 
back to Spain. Soon the Spanish people learned to 
drink chocolatl. After many years people in other 
countries began to drink chocolat}, ton: until now al- 


[| ago in Mexico there grew a tree called the 


most everyone Grinch choéolate and ‘cocoa; ‘ag We. 


call it. - . 
Cacao trees heed a ver y wari Sainiate They 


grow in the warm: ¢oljutr ies: of South -Amaetida, i 


the West Indies, and in’Central America. 

On a cacao plantation grow rows and rows of 
trees with spreading branches and small green 
leaves. Clusters of pink and yellow flowers grow on 
the branches and trunks of the trees. Sometimes 
banana trees are planted between the rows to shade 
the smaller cacao trees. When the blossoms fall 
off, queer yellow and brown pods appear. They 
look like little ripe cucumbers. 

The planter sends his dark native workers out to 
pick the ripe pods. They carry long poles, with 
sharp knives on the ends. The pods fall to the 
ground, and lie there for a couple of days. 

Then dark-skinned women and children open the 
pods with sharp bone knives and scoop out the beans 
that lie in each pod. Other workers carry them to 


long sheds, where they are put in covered boxes or 
sometimes buried in the ground for a few days un- 
til they ferment. This is called “sweating” or “clay- 
ing” the cacao beans. 

Now they are spread out on long platforms to dry. 
The workmen use long rakes and shovels and stir 
the beans so that they will dry quickly. Sometimes 
the natives shovel the beans into heaps and dance 
with bare feet on them to loosen the pods. 

When the cacao beans have dried for about two 
weeks, they are packed into big canvas bags ready 
to be loaded on ships for their long journey to the 


“1! chocolate factories. 


--After the cacao beans reach the factory, they 


“umust be cleaned before they can be made into choc- 
olate. So they are put into machines that take out 


the dirt and shells. Next they are put into whirling 
tubes and thrown over very hot pipes many times 
until they are roasted brown. Then the beans are 
crushed by machinery into a thick, pasty mass. 

Part of the thick paste is put into strong bags and 
much of the oil is pressed out, leaving a fine powder, 
which is cocoa. The cocoa powder is packed into 
little tin boxes by busy workers. 

Some of the paste is poured into shallow pans, or 
molds, and heated. It is set away on racks to harden 
and cool into little cakes of chocolate. 

At last big trucks and trains carry the chocolate 
and cocoa off again on another journey to grocery 
stores and candy shops all over the country. There 
they are for us to buy. 
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The Evolution of the Home 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


S FAR back as our knowledge of man- 
kind goes we find that people have 
lived in homes. Many of the ear- 
lier homes were mere shelters, so 

small that the savage inmates could not 
stand upright within them. Skins, bark, 
grasses, sod, snow, and sticks were most 
frequently used in their construction. Later, 
larger and more enduring houses were 
built, the material used in their construc- 
tion being wood, brick, or fine stone. Re- 
gardless of their substance, houses all 
have the common functions of protecting 
the family against the elements and safe- 
guarding it from enemies. 

Studies of excavators indicate that peo- 
ple dwelt in rude homes thousands of years 
before the dawn of civilization. The first 
homes were natural ones in the rocks. Pro- 
tected by unyielding walls of stone on all 
sides save the entrance, which was blocked 
by some temporary barrier, the cave dwell- 
ers were safe from storm and cold and night 
prowlers as they slept ‘on their simple 
couches of skins, leaves, and grasses. 

In lands lacking mountains with their ac- 
companying caves, primitive folk resorted 
to the trees, where they constructed fragile 
shelters of sticks, covered with leaves, 
grass, or bark. These tree dwellers rested 
safely at night high above the prowling, 
flesh-eating beasts that awoke with the 
sinking of the sun and came forth from 
their lairs keen with the desire to kill, 
since these great beasts of prey were in- 
capable of climbing trees. 

Some primitive folk resorted to the 
shelter of neither the caves nor the trees, 
but chose shallow lakes for home sites. 
Here they constructed homes on platforms 
built on poles forced down into the mud. 
No fierce monsters infested these lakes; the 
principal danger was from hostile savages. 
These could, however, be discerned from 
afar because of the lack of natural hiding 
places about the lake dwellers’ villages. 

There came a time, however, when primi- 
tive peoples were able to live securely on 
the ground, for they had learned how to 
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make fire, which dispelled the dread night 
and kept lurking beasts at a safe distance. 
They were also equipped with better weap- 
ons, and were beginning to domesticate 
some of the wild creatures which were 
quick to give an alarm at the approach of 
danger. 

In building their simple huts upon the 
ground, primitive peoples found it neces- 
sary to construct first a framework of sticks 
over which to place the covering. The 
easiest way to build a hut was to stand 
sticks of approximately equal length in a 
circle with their tops leaning toward a com- 
mon center, making a cone-shaped dwell- 
ing. Even to-day many savages resort to 
this method of home-building. The savage 
of Australia makes a lean-to of brush and 
bark. In the tropical countries many 
tribes make small conical huts of sticks cov- 
ered with a thatching of leaves, straw, or 
grass. Usually they are flimsy as compared 
with the durable homes in which we live, 
yet they are cleverly constructed when one 
takes into consideration the few tools which 
are used. With only a knife a savage can 
construct his home. 

The forest-dwelling American Indian 
made a wigwam of poles covered with skins 
or bark. When it was necessary to move, 
the skins were removed and taken to the 
new home site, while the poles, which could 
easily be procured elsewhere, were dis- 
carded. Bark lodges and birch-bark wig- 
wams were also made. 

On the plains, the Indians dwelt in te- 
pees, which were made of lighter poles 
than those used for the wigwams. The 
tepees were covered with buffalo skins. 
Indians of the plains moved their villages 
frequently, for they followed the wander- 
ing buffalo herds. The poles were carefully 
taken along and used again and again, 
since trees were not common on the prai- 
ries. A plains Indian squaw could take 
down the tepee, fasten one end of the poles 


to a horse, and be on the move in twenty- 
five minutes. She could set up the tepee in 
about the same length of time. Imagine 
yourself living in a home that can be 
taken apart in less than half an hour! A 
modification of the tepee in use each sum- 
mer by many Americans to-day is the light, 
portable tent home used by campers. 

Indians of the dry southwestern part of 
the United States, where trees are not so 
plentiful, make one of two kinds of homes. 
One is the hogan, a hut made of a few 
sticks covered with clay. The other is the 
pueblo, a community house several stories 
high, made of sun-dried bricks and often 
containing a hundred or more rooms. 
Many people may live in one pueblo. A 
unique feature about the pueblos is the 
outside ladders which are used in going 
from one floor to another, there being no 
stairways inside. 

Folk who live in northern countries, as, 
for example, the Laplanders, frequently 
live in oval homes of sticks covered with 
sod. When the season is rainy these homes 
often look like mounds of earth covered 
with green grass. 

In the far North, the Eskimo has a num- 
ber of different ways of building a home. 
We commonly think of Eskimos as living 
only in igloos, which are made by placing 
blocks of snow one upon another in such a 
way that they make a dome-shaped house, 
which is converted to ice by pouring water 
upon it. Some Eskimos live in houses of 
turf; others in holes in the earth. In the 
summertime temporary shelters are made 
by placing a large piece of walrus skin over 
a few sticks. 

Huts with no foundation beneath them, 
placed upon the damp earth, are unhealth- 
ful places in which to live. Then, too, nu- 
merous creeping, crawling, and prowling 
creatures can easily get inside these homes. 
Some savages living in the tropics, realiz- 
ing the undesirability of living too close to 
the earth, elevate their homes on platforms 
above the ground. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Aprons and Caps for School Cooks 


NE day, as Miss Barton’s pupils were fin- 
ishing their luncheon sets, one of the 
girls asked, “What are we going to make 
next?” 

“That is a good question,” replied Miss 
Barton. “Suppose we each think of something 
we need and discuss the subject to-morrow.” 

The next morning, at the conclusion of the 
morning exercises, Miss Barton asked for sug- 
gestions. 

“There are a great many things we could use,” 
said one of the girls, “but since we serve some- 
thing hot for lunch, I think we ought to make 
some large cooking aprons.” 

“How many of you think we need aprons?” 
asked Miss Barton. 

The majority of the pupils voted in the affirma- 
tive. 

Miss Barton asked, “Do you think each pupil 
should have an apron?” 

Jane answered, “Since only two or three per- 
sons cook each day, I should think we might have 
only a few aprons.” 

John suggested, “We might have a few aprons 
for the boys, such as bakers and butchers wear, 
and a different style for the girls.” 

After much discussion it was decided that the 
older girls should make four aprons and four caps 
for the boys and four aprons and four headbands 
for the girls. 


MATERIALS FOR APRONS AND CAPS 


The pupils were asked to bring from home 
samples of white cotton materials and patterns 
suitable for kitchen aprons. The samples col- 
lected included muslin, both bleached and un- 
bleached, long cloth, cambric, and Indian head. 
The class decided to use lightweight Indian head 
for the boys’ aprons and a heavy quality of In- 
dian head for their caps. 

James borrowed an apron and a cap from a 
baker, and from these each boy worked out a 
full-sized pattern. They found that it would re- 
quire 40 inches of material, 44 inches wide, for 
each apron and that 42 inches of cloth, 33 inches 
wide, would make two caps. Two boys were se- 
lected to get samples of the cloth and prices. 
These were satisfactory. The next Saturday 
they purchased the material. 

The girls chose long cloth, 36 inches wide, for 
their aprons. They brought to school several 
types of apron patterns, but finally decided to use 
the one shown in the drawings and photograph. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


headbands were to be made from pieces of cloth 
left from the boys’ aprons and caps. 


MAKING AN APRON AND A CAP FOR A Boy 


The cloth was laid smooth on a table. One sel- 
vage edge was folded over 1814 inches, the entire 
length of the cloth. The pattern was pinned in 
place, the edge A on the fold of the cloth (see 
Figure 7). Then the cloth was cut. For the 
neck strap a strip of cloth 4 inches by 25 inches 
was cut and was divided in the middle (see Fig- 
ure JJ, B and C). Each piece was folded in the 
middle lengthwise and cut as in Figure J/]. A 
strip of cloth 34% inches by 24 inches was cut to 
make the strings (see Figure JV). 

All the edges of the apron were folded in 14 
inch, then ¥% inch, and basted with No. 40 white 
cotton thread. (One of the aprons had a 2-inch 
hem to make it a little shorter for a smaller boy.) 
The ends D of the two pieces for the neck band 
(B and C) were Seamed together. The edges F 
were folded in % inch and basted together. 
Each double string was made by folding in the 
edges 14 inch and basting them together. 

The aprons were taken home and stitched on 
the sewing machine with No. 50 white cotton 
thread. The strings and neck strap were stitched 


to the apron at points marked zx in Figure J. 
One of the girls shrank the cap material at 


home. Each cap was made of two pieces: a cir. 
cle 16 inches in diameter and a deep band to fit 
the head. The band of the cap photographed was 
cut 214% by 13 inches (see Figure V). The ends 
were seamed together, and the band folded in the 
middle (see dotted line). A row of machine 
stitching was made 14 inch from the fold, and 
the edges were folded in 14 inch. 

Small pleats were basted near the edge of the 
circular piece, and it was then pinned between 
the folded edges of the band, basted near the 
folds, and machine stitched. The band was 
folded up in the middle; this made it four thick. 
nesses. 


MAKING AN APRON AND A HEADBAND FOR A GIRL 


Figures VJ and VII show the pattern. The 
cloth was folded in the middle lengthwise, and 
the pattern placed as in Figure VI. Sections 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were cut on the double cloth, 
From the remaining piece in Figure VI two 
pieces for the back were cut from a single thick- 
ness (see 6 and 7). The piece in Figure V/ 
marked Y was kept to be used for holders, and 
so on. 

The front, section 2, was unfolded, and its 
edges a seamed to the edges a of the backs, 6 and 
7. The edge b of section 1 was seamed to the 
edge b of section 3. The edges Z of section 4 
were seamed together to form the back of the 
neck piece. The edges S of 4 were seamed to § 
of section 2. 

A *%-inch hem was made on the long edge of 
each back section, and a 34-inch hem along the 
bottom of the apron. The top of sections 1 and 3 
was gathered between the marks o, and was 
basted and sewed to the bottom of the waist at 0, 
sections 2, 6, and 7. The pockets, section 5, were 
hemmed at the top, and the other edges folded in 
14 inch. They were pinned to the apron, basted, 
and stitched. Section 7 was lapped over section 
6 and fastened with a snap fastener. 

All seams were French seams, which are made 
as follows. Place the wrong sides of the cloth 
together, and baste very close to the edge on the 
right side. Stitch on the sewing machine or sew 
by hand with short running stitches, using No. 
50 white cotton thread. Turn the cloth so that 
the seam is on the inside. Baste a second seam 
close to the first one, and stitch it on the sewing 
machine or sew it by hand. If the seam is sewed 
by hand. use combination stitches, i.e., two run- 
ning stitches and one backstitch. 
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November Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


VALUABLE SILENT READING 


TEACHER asked a question of her second- 

grade reading class. To find the answer 
each member of the class read six or eight pages 
silently. One child was then permitted to an- 
swer the question. Afterwards, it was discussed 
freely, in the light of what they had read. 
One child remarked, “I like the way this part 
was told,” and read several paragraphs while the 
others listened. 


A “DEPENDABLE CLUB” 


[NX A conspicuous place upon the blackboard was 

posted a list of names of children belonging 
to the “Dependable Club.” It seems a very 
desirable sort of club for a child to aspire to be- 
long to. Dependability is a virtue needed in 
citizenship. What other word means more in 
describing the qualities of business associate or 
friend? 

A MILK-BOTTLE BOOKLET 


N CONNECTION with health lessons, a first 

grade made booklets shaped like a milk bottle, 
cut from folded paper, the fold coming at one 
edge of the bottle. During a seat-work period 
each day, the children filled a page of their 
booklets. They wrote on the first page “Eat car- 
rots,” and decorated it with a colored cutting of 
the vegetable. Other pages illustrated different 
vegetables. 


COSTUME DOLLS 


OSTUME dolls were used to correlate litera- 
ture and art work. The dolls were made of 
wet newspaper twisted about a wire skeleton. 
The feet were wired: to a base so that the dolls 
would stand erect. The eyes were of beads, the 
hair of silk floss, the head of paper napkins. 
Favorites from history or literature were 
selected to be dressed according to the mode of 
the period in which they lived. The costumes 
were made of crepe paper. Characters selected 
were: a pirate from Treasure Island, Queen 
Elizabeth, Robin Hood, Katrinka, Hans and 
Gretchen, Rose of Alhambra, and Jo, from 
Little Women. 


MAKING FURNITURE 


THE children of a second grade find especial 

pleasure in their reading table because they 
made it and the chairs around it. The table is 
obviously children’s carpentry, but is a remark- 
ably well-finished product. It is round, and there 
are no rough edges or projecting nails. The top 
18 very solidly fastened to the pedestal. The 
chairs are made of strong boxes, and are sturdy. 


Young readers come to the table and sit there 
with considerable pride. The chairs and table 
have been beautified by a coat of soft green. 
The children did the painting. 


A FRrRuit-STAND ACTIVITY 


N CONNECTION with health talks about 

fruits as valuable food, and with nature study 
relating to their cultivation, a first grade made 
clay fruits. Apples, oranges, pears, straw- 
berries, and bananas were painted and given a 
coat of shellac. The clay fruits were attractive- 
ly arranged in boxes, upon trays, and in baskets, 
and placed upon a fruit stand which the children 
themselves had built. 

They were playing the game of buying and 
selling. Fair prices per pound, per dozen, or 
per box were determined by visits to actual 
fruit stands. The children made their own 
price marks to place on each article. 


A STuDY OF BEAVERS 


[HE teacher of a fourth grade read to the 
class a story about beavers, and was prompt- 
ly asked questions such as, “Why do beavers 
build dams?” “Why do men trap beavers?” 
“How do beavers fell a tree?” “How do they 
build their houses?” She decided that she 
would begin a beaver project. 

The children were given the task of looking 
up the answers to their own questions. They 
might consult whatever libraries or people they 
pleased for securing the information, or write 
to state or national government bureaus. 

The reports on the questions that they were 
looking up furnished oral English. For writ- 
ten English the children wrote a group story in- 
corporating the facts that the group had 
gathered about the beaver. They went to the 
first grade, and told them all about beavers, 
different children taking up different points, 
and each speaker keeping in mind the fact that 
he must interest his audience in the subject. 

The first-graders asked questions and the 
fourth-graders answered all that they could. 
When they could not answer,-they frankly said 
that they did not know but would find out. 
Some of the questions were: “How can a beaver 
breathe under the water?” “How do beavers 
carry logs to build their dams?” “Do beavers 
climb trees?” Concerning those points of which 
they could not make sure in any other way, the 
fourth-graders asked the science teacher. Then 
they wrote a letter to the first-graders, answer- 
ing all questions. 

A THIRD-GRADE TRANSPORTATION EXHIBIT 
prRoM a talk early in the school year about 

vacation trips, a teacher in charge of a third 
grade motivated a transportation project. The 
investigation of the subject involved language 


work, oral and written; reading, in the looking 
up of information to read to the class; and art 
work, in the making of scrapbooks showing the 
history of transportation. 

The children then desired to show in wood- 
work the method of transportation of each 
period in history. Each child decided what 
period he wanted to depict, cut his pattern from 
paper, and his objects from wood with coping 
saws. The objects were sandpapered,’ given a 
coat of paint, and varnished. 

Various stages of transportation were shown 
by the carvings. Pack animals, sleds, carts, 
wagons, trucks, ships, locomotives, balloons, 
airplanes, and men carrying loads on their heads 
or on sticks across their shoulders were rep- 
resented in the exhibit. 

The display of children’s work, effectively ar- 
ranged, attracted the interest of the rest of the 
school and the neighborhood. 


PROJECT HALL 


ROJECT HALL, in a certain city, is a long 

narrow building, where projects of various 
grades are preserved and on exhibition. Among 
the many interesting things observed was “How 
We Dance,” a “moving picture” based on an old 
folk dance. + This activity had provided a second 
grade with drawing, seat work, nature study, 
language, reading, and physical education. The 
children had made their stage of a pasteboard 
box. Their picture “moved” from an upper 
roller to a lower one by hand power. The pic- 
tures had been drawn with crayon on large 
sheets of drawing paper, and the captions pre- 
ceding each picture were as follows: 


1. The Farmer in the Dell 

2. The Farmer Plants His Seed 
. The Rain Begins to Fall 
The Sun Begins to Shine 
The Wheat Begins to Grow 
The Farmer Cuts It Down 

. He Binds It into Sheaves 

. We All Dance for Joy 


An exhibition showing the types of physical 
activities carried on in each grade was made of 
skeleton figures of wire, dressed in gay yarn 
clothes. These figures, with their easily bent 
bodies and limbs, were posed in groups illustrat- 
ing games, dances, or exercises. 

In the exhibits of the higher grades little wire 
figures were set up in lifelike representation of 
various games: three-deep, polo, prisoner’s ball, 
and baseball. A dramatic moment in a basket- 
ball game was shown. A wire figure was about 
to try for basket, while the others of both teams 
stood about in attitudes of tense waiting. Op- 
posing teams were in uniforms of different- 
colored yarn, poles and baskets in the proper 
places, and the court was correctly laid out. 
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AUDITORIUM WORK 


UDITORIUM work, with a special audi- 

torium teacher, is a distinctive feature in 
some schools. Beginning with the first grade 
each section is given two auditorium periods a 
week, in which the children are trained to con- 
duct their own assemblies according to the fun- 
damentals of parliamentary law. At each session 
the auditorium teacher takes up some subject re- 
lated to the regular work of the section—health 
talks, lessons in geography, history, or literature. 
There may be a program prepared by the chil- 
dren. 

The second-grade sections were in the audi- 
torium at the time of my visit. A chairman and 
a secretary were chosen for the meeting, and 
took their places at the table on the platform. 
Judges were selected to report upon which was 
the more attentive section throughout the meet- 
ing. 

The chairman arose and stated, “The meeting 
will come to order.” It did, at the sound of her 
gavel. She called for the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting, and the secretary read a re- 
port of a story which had been told at the last 
meeting. The chairman asked for questions or 
corrections, and several pupils were on their 
feet addressing the chair with “Madam Chair- 
man!” When the minutes as corrected had been 
approved, the chairman announced that music 
would open the program. The auditorium 
teacher then asked the children to sing “Ameri- 
ca” to the new tune that they had learned. The 
“new tune” was easily recognizable as the alto 
part. When this had been drilled for a few 
minutes, half of the children were asked to sing 
“America” to the old tune and half to the new 
tune. 

The chair then announced a health talk by one 
of the auditorium teachers. The talk was in the 
form of a story which was later reproduced by 
one of the children. At a slight disturbance 
which made it hard to hear, the gavel sounded, 
demanding order. The chair called for a report 
of the judges, and adjourned the meeting in 
form. 

The advantages of this system are that the 
children learn to conduct a meeting With dignity, 
and acquire stage presence at an early age. 


A CAFETERIA 


PLAY cafeteria was worked out in a cer- 

tain school. Every detail was made to con- 
form to a modern cafeteria. Upon the long 
counter were homemade trays, and knives, forks, 
and spoons cut from advertisements and wrapped 
up in paper napkins. Paper dishes had been 
made by the children or cut from advertisements. 
Foods had been cut from the colored advertise- 
ments in magazines, and arranged in proper 
classification upon the serving tables. There 
were soups, breads, salads, vegetables, meats, 
pickles and relishes, desserts, beverages, and so 
on. Above each article was a placard stating 
what the children, from a study of the current 
prices in the neighborhood, had determined to 
be a fair price. 

With the stage correctly set, the children 
played “cafeteria.” Some stood behind the 
tables to serve the food, and others came to pur- 
chase their meals. They selected their food, and 
it was placed on their trays in the correct way. 
They stopped before the clerk for their checks, 
and they paid the cashier with toy money. 

There was an innovation in this play cafeteria 
which might have a salutary effect upon the 
patrons of a real cafeteria if it were instituted. 
The food value of each tray was discussed-— 
whether there were too many or not enough cal- 
ories, whether the meal was balanced, and so on. 
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SEAT-WORK LESSON 
A Pilgrim Bold 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 














Draw lines like this, 
Now wait and see 

Just what this picture’s 
Going to be. 





Draw legs and feet, 
An arm, an eye, 

We'll see a Pilgrim 
By and by. 


ae 
a 


i 


A hat, a gun, 

Some hair—all told; 
And now we have 

A Pilgrim bold. 
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The amount of money expended for the meal wag 
also discussed; and it was brought to the chil- 
dren’s attention that it was possible with ap 
economical expenditure to buy foods which gaye 
a great amount of nourishment, just as it was 
possible to make an extravagant expenditure for 
a meal and still not obtain the needed amount of 








nourishment. ee 

The patrons were taught the desirability of 
keeping their hands off the food or dishes which 
some other patron might use later. 


A DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


AN INTERESTING and valuable feature of a 

certain school system is its demonstration 
school. This is a public school in a part of town 
where conditions of attendance are average, 
where there is considerable shifting of pupils, 
and where the pupils are drawn from average 
homes. It is supervised by teachers who have 
proved themselves expert in the use of the activ- 
ity method. Its object is to show teachers how 
to get the real value instead of the superficial 
value out of activities, to get down to psychologi- 
cal fundamentals, and to emphasize education 
through activities. 

Sometimes in new movements in education 
there is a danger of letting the latest develop- 
ment run away with one. The demonstration 
school emphasizes the need of maintaining 4 
balance. It strives to keep the children con- 
scious of the objective. 

Demonstrations of the proper teaching of 
each subject in each grade are given regularly 
in this school, and groups of teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the city are invited to be in atten- 
dance. Following a morning of observation, the 
teacher who has conducted the demonstration 
holds a conference, which is a discussion of the 
psychological and pedagogical theories underly- 
ing the teaching she has demonstrated. 
Teachers are free to question, criticize, or sug- 
gest. 

The demonstration and conference are of 
immense value in keeping teachers alert pro- 
fessionally. Upon the printed programs of the 
morning’s work are questions, such as the follow- 
ing, for consideration during the demonstration: 

1. Are the children having experiences that 
contribute to readiness for reading? 

2. Are there evidences that the children are 
making the primary social adaptations? 

3. What are some of the problems that con- 
front us with a group of beginners? 


FASCINATING SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


HEN a tarantula was discovered on a bunch 

of bananas, there was no hesitation on the 
part of the groceryman as to what to do with it. 
He sent it to Miss Crawford. Anyone who 
found anything alive and interesting sent it to 
Miss Crawford. Miss Crawford was a science 
teacher whose room was a veritable museum, 
where children came breathless and eager. 

There were half a dozen canaries flying about 
the room, perching in various places to sing, oF 
alighting in the grain exhibit. There was 4 
pigeon unconfined, and white mice stealing from 
their nest in a box. There were fish and a live ' 
turtle in the aquarium, and a little hoot owl in 
a cage. There were live cactus plants, ferns, 4 ; 
cotton plant with its bolls bursting. There were 
grains of many kinds. There were birds’ nests, 
shells, and rocks. 

A primary section came in for a science les 
son. This section had had a forty-minute period 
in elementary science on their first day in school, 
and two a week subsequently. 

The lesson for the day was furnished by 4 
young hoot owl, the latest acquisition, brought 
in by some child. The owl was taken from the 
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cage and fed small pieces of raw beefsteak, 
which had to be forced into his mouth. “But see 
how he likes it when he tastes it,” observed 
Miss Crawford, and the children watched breath- 
lessly while he was coaxed to eat. They thought 
it fun when he snapped his bill together, scolding 
at his captor, and were worried about the way 
in which he clung by his two front toes and his 
two back toes to Miss Crawford’s finger so 
tightly that he left marks there. Each child 
was allowed to stroke his head, and attention 
was called to his markings, and to the fact that 
the pupils of his eyes were closed. 

“Does the owl do anything to help man?” the 
children were asked. Several children knew 
that he catches mice, thus helping the farmer. 

In a few days the owl would be released, the 
principle of kindness to animals being always 
rigorously observed. 

The lesson proceeded with the study of a 
crawfish, each child examining its eyes, legs, 
feelers, and claws. The pupils knew that if a 
crawfish loses one of these claws in an accident 
or fight, another will grow. They were shown 
how the crawfish swims backward, where the 
mother carries her eggs, and were told the in- 
teresting story of how the crawfish sheds its 
shell several times during the first year and of 
its fight to escape its enemies just after its 
shedding. 

Science is a very popular study in this partic- 
ular school. 
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IN AN OBSERVATION SCHOOL 


‘| HE elementary school of one of our state 

universities is used for the purpose of obser- 
vation by students expecting to become super- 
visors, directors, or principals. However, it is 
one of the city schools, and follows the calendar 
of the public schools. 

Children of the city must make application to 
attend this school. None, even in the immedi- 
ate district, is forced to attend it, but there is 
always a waiting list. 

The following is a typical procedure in the 
school. A primary group was gathered before 
the blackboard, silently working out a reading 
lesson which they had developed the day before, 
when Jeanne had had her two rabbits at school. 
It read: 

Jeanne has one yellow and one black rabbit. 

They eat lettuce and carrots. 

The rabbits can hop and jump. 

The rabbits have long ears. 

They have long fur. 

In the meantime, in another part of the room 
an activity was going on. On the blackboard 
was written a part of a song which had been 
learned in the music period. 


The Trees 


Do you know the trees by name 
When you see them growing 

In the field or in the wood? 
They are well worth knowing. 
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The children were singing the stanza in con- 
cert, the teacher pointing line by line as they 
sang. Then the teacher sang a line, the children 
a line, the teacher a line, and the children a line. 
This was followed by another simple variation. 
One child was asked to sing every other line, the 
teacher singing the alternate ones. Finally the 
teacher sang part of the refrain, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle or just before the end of 
a line, while the children sang the following 
word or words to which she pointed. 

The teacher then wrote upon the blackboard: 
“Can you see the trees? Do you think it worth 
while to know the trees by name?” 

The group was sent to the blackboard to write 
the answers to these questions, and the teacher 
joined the other group which had been studying. 
One child was waiting with the criticism, “We 
forgot to name our story yesterday!” 

“Let us name it now,” was the answer. “Who 
has a suggestion?” The titles were written on 
the blackboard as they were suggested: 


Two Rabbits 

The Black and Yellow Rabbits 
Our Rabbits 

The Little Bunnies 

Jeanne’s Rabbits 


A discussion followed as to which title was 
most suitable to the material in the lesson. 
After discussion “Jeanne’s Rabbits” was voted 
the best title, and written in the proper place. 








A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month, 
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The Visiting Teacher 
By Matha Ratterree Pettet 


\ HEN the subject of visiting the homes was 
first brought up in faculty meeting, no one 
voiced greater protest than I. We were in- 
structed to call upon every parent whose chil- 
dren were in our care, and to make a report of 
home conditions to the superintendent. It 
seemed to me that mothers had little or no time 
for teachers’ visits. Their household duties, 
their church and social obligations, probably 
left them little time for other things. Then, 
too, perhaps the effort that these visits would 
require on the part of the teacher would not be 
commensurate with the possible benefit. 

There were numerous reasons for not visit- 
ing the homes, and there seemed to be only one 
for visiting—because we were asked to by the 
superintendent. However, after the plan had 
been carried out for a year we supported and ad- 
vocated it so strongly that one might have 
thought we had advanced the idea in the first 
place. We learned the value of a thorough 
knowledge of the home life of our pupils, and 
soon every objection that we had had against 
visiting was removed, 

On the first day of school, when one mother 
after another says to you, “Now be careful with 
Joe; he’s such an unusual child,” or “Ruth is so 
delicate; she isn’t a bit like other cnildren,” or 
“Ralph is different from most boys. He simply 
has to be handled with gloves,” you will begin to 
wonder how you can like any of these unusual 
children or their mothers who seem so proud of 
them. The solution of the problem is very 
simple. Visit their homes. 

After you learn how Jimmy’s parents watched 
over him day and night when he was very ill, 
you will like his mother and father—that is, if 
you are human enough to be a real teacher. You 
will like Jimmy, too, because of the knowledge 
of his value to his parents. When Mary’s 
mother tells you that Mary has been somewhat 
neglected since the twins came, you will under- 
stand why Mary sometimes comes to school in a 
frock that is not fresh. If her lessons are not 
well prepared, you will not be so likely to scold 
as to help her when you have some spare 
time. 

When Johnny’s father tells you that he will 
soon be on his feet again after his “run o’ bad 
luck,” you can see why Johnny comes to school 
looking as if he might be hungry, or as if he 
did not have enough sleep the night before. Per- 
hups you will pull the tables together and let 
him sleep for thirty or forty minutes at noon. 
Johnny’s father will rise in your estimation be- 
cause of his optimism in the face of the “run o’ 
bad luck.” 

One of the teachers reported a visit to a tent 
where two families were living. There was a 
dirt floor in the tent, the furniture was made of 
boxes, and food and clothing were scarce. “I 
can understand now why they often do not have 
their lessons,” said the teacher. “I shall try to 
give them some extra help.” Another teacher 
told of an anzmic little girl whose lessons were 
always poorly recited and whose clothes were 
never clean. She lived in a two-room shack. 
After visiting this home, the teacher said, “No 
wonder that child has no care. When there is 
money in that home I know where it goes, for 
I saw a bottle of very expensive perfume on the 
dresser.” 

Another teacher told of going back time after 
time to see the father of one of her pupils. The 
mother was dead. Several attempts to see him 
proved unsuccessful, and she finally went to the 
machine shop where he worked. Going into the 
shop, she saw the little girl talking to a stooped 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By~ MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the chil- 
dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading 
material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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A THIN LITTLE DIME 


Jane went to the store to get some rolls. 
She gave Mr. Brown a quarter. 

The rolls cost ten cents. 

“Here are three nickels back,” Mr. Brown said. 
Outside the store Jane looked at the nickels. 
Why! A dime was there too! 

“Oh!” cried Jane, and ran back. 

“You gave me a dime too much, Mr. Brown. 
“A thin little dime,” Jane said. 

“You did not see it in with the nickels.” 

“A thin little dime!” said Mr. Brown. 

“But it says, ‘Jane is honest.’ ” 
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He said to the child: “I tell 


and grimy man. 
you I ain’t got a nickel, and if I did have you 


couldn’t get it. Shut up and git out of here! 
I’m busy!” The teacher decided that she would 
try to make that child happy. 

Out of over four hundred patrons visited in 
one school, not more than two per cent of the 
mothers and fathers were displeased that the 
teachers came. Visiting the homes paved the 
way for success in parent-teacher work and 
community welfare in general. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 
Working Together 


By Esther Monroe 

N OUR school we have discovered that by hav- 

ing the kindergarten and first grade work to- 
gether for two or three mornings each week, 
we are correlating the work of the two groups 
in the most natural and democratic way. The 
large building blocks and the apparatus are in 
the kindergarten room. The indoor apparatus 
consists of a slide, swing, climbing rope, teeter, 
and rope ladder, any of which may be used by 
children whose work is finished, provided that 
the use of it does not interrupt the children who 
are working. 

The two groups play on the playground about 
twenty minutes each day, sharing the large 
hoops, scooters, and so on. These toys encourage 
active play. They are kept in the basement and 
brought out each day by the children. 

We have recently added a regular basket-ball 
outfit. The basket is nailed to a large elm tree, 
about six and a half feet from the ground. This 
has been up only a few weeks, but the children 
understand the game very well. They decided 
that there must be four children to guard the 
outskirts and to keep the ball from going out of 
bunds. It is amazing to see how often they 
make a basket, and to observe their ability to 
judge distances and to play fair and wait for 
their turns. 

In our building projects we find that the first- 
graders can explain points in skill to the younger 
children very well. The house, shown in one of 
the photographs, was made mostly by the boys. 
The girls made the curtains and rugs, pictures 
for the walls, clay dishes, and so forth. The 
boys at the workbench were making a small bed 
and a mail box for the house, 


eer 


Primary Plans and Activities 


The first-grade printing press is constantly 
in use for signs, such as “House for Rent,” “For 
Sale,” “Garage,” “Flowers,” “Grocery,” and so 
on. The older children make most of the signs, 
but the younger ones copy them and thus the 
interest in reading is started. 

A store was the outcome of an excursion to 
the florist shop. We all went to the neighbor- 
hood florist’s to buy plants for the room and to 
see how the plants were grown. The next morn- 
ing the children were anxious to build a shop. 
A group meeting was called in the first-grade 
room. Four of the best builders were chosen 
by the group to do the building. The rest of 
the group made clay flowerpots and covered 
them with shellac, and planted grapefruit seeds 
in codfish boxes that had been painted. Twigs 
of trees were brought in, and by pasting pink 
and white tissue paper on them, very attractive 
apple blossoms were fashioned. 

A cash register was made from a large box, 
and toy money from small cardboard circles. 
The first grade thus got practical arithmetic 
lessons in distinguishing coins of different 
denominations. This project furnished work and 
play for nearly two weeks. 

A wagon large enough to hold a child was 
built with blocks, rods, and wheels. A toy tele- 
phone was constructed of wood, a baking-powder 
can, and part of a broom handle. 

A few weeks ago the children were working 
on a newspaper. The newspaper office was built 
of blocks. The first grade printed the name of 
the paper. The children chose the heads for 
different departments. It was decided that the 
younger children could draw pictures for the 
paper. There was a fashion department that 
used material cut out from fashion plates, a 
“want ad” column, and a sporting page, as well 
as news of the day (the children’s day) gathered 
by the reporters. 

The projects and possibilities of working to- 
gether in this way are too numerous to mention 
here, but we believe that one way to bridge the 
gap between kindergarten and first grade is to 
let the children work together. The first-grade 
teacher gets acquainted with her future class in 
the most natural way, and the teacher of the 
kindergarten is able to see just how much of 
the kindergarten preparation carries over and 
what she can do to raise the standards of her 
work. In this way each one helps the other. 














First-Grade Pupils Building a House for the Kindergarten Children 
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A Primary Store Project 
By L. W. Thompson 


School Superintendent, Pemberton, Minnesota 

HE children in our primary room became in- 

tensely interested in the teacher’s suggestion 
that they might have a store. From odds and 
ends that the janitor found in the basement he 
constructed a ont in the form of a rectangle. 
It is two shelves high, the upper shelf being 
about twenty-four inches above the floor, A 
small opening on one side permits the youthful 
storekeepers to enter. From the posts (about 
four feet high), which are nailed in the corners, 
a cord is stretched to hold signs, pictures, and 
soon. One of the banners bears the words “Our 
Store.” Fruits, vegetables, cans, and so on, 
made of modeling clay, fill the shelves. 

Arithmetic teaching was the purpose of the 
project, but it has been equally successful in 
teaching a great number of other things. The 
following transaction took place in the second- 
grade arithmetic class: 

“Good morning, Rowene.” 

“Good morning, Douglas.” 

“What can I do for you this morning?” 

“IT would like a can of peas and a dozen 
oranges.” 

The storekeeper handed out a paper cylinder 
the size of a can of peas with a picture pasted on 
it, and announced that it cost a certain sum. 
Then he proceeded to count out a dozen oranges. 
Finally he made out a bill for the total amount, 
received his money, and handed back the change. 
The teacher stood by and offered suggestions 
and help when necessary. 

Let us analyze this typical transaction and see 
what has been learned. Douglas and Rowene 
have learned how to meet each other in a courte- 
ous manner; they have counted a dozen; they 
have added the sum of two purchases; they have 
subtracted and made change; and they have used 
the proper forms for oral composition. In ad- 
dition to this, the pupils have learned in their 
art classes how to draw, cut, and color fruits 
and vegetables, how to decorate the store, how 
to make paper boxes and cones, and how to make 
models with modeling clay. 

Subtracting from five was taught in the fol- 
lowing objective way: Each child was given 
five cents in paper money and instructed to buy 
some article for less than five cents. The store- 
keeper wrote the problem on each customer’s bill 





Making Furniture for the House of Blocks 
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and subtracted the amount of the purchase from 
five. The customer had the transaction before 
him on his bill and took it to his seat. 

There is room for two storekeepers and sever- 
al customers, and during our class period of 
fifteen minutes each member of our class of 
eighteen has an opportunity to act in the capac- 
ity of storekeeper or customer. 

“Our Store” is an invaluable 
the following: 

1. Arithmetic—addition, subtraction, 
ing, forms of money, and making change, 

2. Oral composition—the proper forms of ad- 
dress. 

3. Courtesy—meeting people and dealing with 
them. 

4. Orderliness- 
arranged on the 

5. Art—drawing, coloring, paper-cutting, and 
pasting. 

In this work we are 


aid in teaching 


count- 


keeping the articles neatly 


shelves. 


utilizing the play spirit 


Primary Plans and Activities 


and instinct for objective learning. The project 
will extend over several months of time, and the 
material presented will be advanced as the class 
is able to handle it. As yet, we have barely 
touched upon the possibilities of “Our Store.” 


Primary Reading Devices 
By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan 
A WorpD BOOKLET 


WORD booklet will be found very helpful 

and of great interest to children. Make a 
booklet of manila paper, and have the child paste 
in it all the words that he knows, cutting them 
neatly from papers and magazines. Be sure to 
tell him to choose good-sized words. Allow him 
to paste in his book only the words that he 
knows. In this way the reading vocabulary is 
increased. Print “WORD BOOK” on the cover. 
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A FURNITURE CHART 


NV AKE a furniture chart. Have the children 

cut various pieces of furniture from cata- 
logues or magazines and label each. Let them 
draw pictures of a dining room and write in it 
the names of the pieces of furniture found jp 
the dining room. Let them draw a picture of a 
living room and write in. it the names of the 
things found in a living room. 


BOOKLETS 
” “ 


Te ACH the words “woman, man,” “girl,” 
“boy,” “mother,” “father,” “sister,” “broth- 
er,” and “baby.” Have the children cut pic- 
tures of people from magazines, and print one of 
the words beneath each picture. This will make 
one or two pages for the booklet. 

Another page may be of animals, and a third 
page of things to eat. This page can be made 
very attractive, for there are many colored pic- 
tures of foods in different magazines. 

Use heavy colored paper for the cover of the 
booklet, and on a piece of white or light-colored 
paper have the child print the words “MY 
BOOK” and his name. Fasten the pages and 
covers together with paper fasteners. 


PAINTING A CHAIR 


E SELECTED one of the shabbiest of our 
small chairs, wiped it carefully, and placed 

it on a newspaper at the back of the room. 
Each child took a turn at painting it. The result 
was very creditable and the following blackboard 
reading lesson was evolved from the activity: 

We painted a chair to-day. 

We had a can of black paint. 

We had a brush. 

We all helped to paint the chair. 

We were very careful. 

We did not spill a drop of paint. 

Now our old chair looks like new. 

The working out of this lesson was not only 
a pleasure to the children but a means of mak- 
ing them feel that they were doing something 
worth while, and the reading lesson engaged 
their interest and attention because they all 
contributed the sentences, which were about 
something that they themselves had done. 


A CoLoR CHART 


SE a large sheet of white cardboard. At th: 

left make six oblongs, one under the othier. 
Color them as follows: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple. Opposite the red oblong 
draw and color a red apple. Print the word 
“apple” under or at the side of-the picture. 
Color an orange, a yellow ball, a green tree or 
a green leaf, a blue box, and some purple grapes 
or a purple flower. By pointing to the various 
colors, the color words, and the colored pictures, 
the colors will soon be learned. The children 
may copy and color pictures like those on the 
chart. When the colors have been learned, the 
teacher may print on the blackboard: “Draw 
a leaf and paint it yellow.” “Draw a ball, and 
paint it green,” and so on. 


A SEAT MADE FROM A Box 


WOODEN box, some black paint, a brush, 
a piece of old quilt, some brightly colored 
cretonne, and some tacks were used to make 4 
seat. The children painted the sides of the box 
black. They turned it upside down, tacked the 
folded piece of quilt to the top, covered this with 
the cretonne, tacked it neatly on, and thus made 
a comfortable seat, big enough for two children 
to sit on at the reading table. A reading lesson 
planned from the activity follows. 
Harry brought a box. It was a wooden box. 
Patsy brought a piece of quilt. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Informal Inventory Tests in Decimal 
Fractions 
By Cornelia B. Roach 


ADDITION 
A 


HE following examples have been added 
correctly. Place the decimal point where it 
belongs in each answer. 








(a) 5.36 86(b) 9.6 (c) 8 (d) .004 
7.78 8.83 42.09 12.3 
5.56 .692 2.008 7.58 
4.02 3.21 6 24.09 

22.72 22332 45498 43.974 


B 
Add the following examples: 








(a) 4 (b) .7 (ce) 2.5 (d) 48 (e) .27 
oO 6 3.2 1.9 73 
(f) .19 (g) 60 (h)5.09 (i) .23 (j)3.56 
29 92 6.36 8.1 9 
(k)32.5 (1)4.05 (m)4.321 (n) .07 (0) .063 
10.4 7.45 .129 2.91 3.8 
27.8 3.58 58 0.345 247 605.78 
.084 8 .167 
¢ 


Write the following in figures and add: 

(a) six tenths plus three tenths. 

(b) two and seven tenths plus four and one 
tenth. 

(¢) thirteen hundredths plus twenty-five hun- 
dredths. 

(d) three and fifteen hundredths plus nine and 
forty-four hundredths. 


D 


Write in column form and add: 
(a) 23.4 + 10.2 +- 47.1 + 45.6 
(b) 6.04 + 8.54 + 4.67 +9.70 
(c) 6.667 + .092 + 0.439 + .083 
) 08 + 3.85 + .384 + .9 
e) 1. + .068 + 3.9 + 500.05 + .044 














SUBTRACTION 
A 
Subtract the following numbers: 
fa) 8— 3 — (i) 4.387 
(b) 95 — 8 — — 1.303 
(¢ “se — 
el sal (j) 62. 
- aa — $1.8 
(e) 6. — .25 = si. 
(f) 18.3 — 14.28 — (k) 718. 
(g) 64.37 — 536.74 
— 23.15 
nl (1) 547.23 
(h) = 5.147 — 462.08 
— 2.734 
B 


Some of the answers that are given are cor- 
tect. Others are wrong. Check (\/) each in- 
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.y) 
Oye 


Sha | 


correct answer and write the correct answer 
under the answer that is given. 





(a) 67.40 (d)  .289 
28.41 — .1872 
11.11 .0318 — 
(b) 89.88 (e) 28, 
34.62 — 26.08 
66.36 2.07 
(c) 2.843 (f) 8.4 
— 1.496 3.702 
1.347 4.698 


‘ MULTIPLICATION 

a» * : és. =; #8 Se 

Mnitiply each of thé-‘numbets fiven below 

by 10, 7 100, and by 20068. Study the. se mph 
re 

3.50°710- =25 +50 5 ito-266 2.! 50> 1000—2500 


(a) (b) (c) 
« 10 xX 100 1000 
07 3.05 75.5 
48. .650 4.87 

B 


Write on each line below the number that 
will make the statement true. 


Sample: 5 ig ten times .5 


(a) .6 is one tenth of 

(b) .25 is Yoo of : 

(c) 36 multiplied by 100 equals 

(d) 1.4.6 times as large as .14 
(e) 54 is a hundred times as large as 

(f) 5 is ten times as large as 

(g) 26 is one thousandth as large as 

(h) 26 is one thousand times as large as 

(i) 68 is ten times as large as 

(j) 68 is one tenth as large as 


C 


The examples given below have been multi- 
plied correctly. Place the decimal point in each 
answer where it belongs. 


(a) 28.7 X 9 = 2583 ene 
(b) 3084 X 24 = 72816, .0 ve su 
(c) 6.32 KX 20.4 = 128928 
(d) .034 X 0205 —.6970 . 
(e) 0354 X 248 = 128192 sv 
(f) 347 X 2.92 = 94384 ~ - 
(g) 0025 X * 6.09 = 15225 
(h) 0808 X .0743-c= 219604 > * 

D 


The answers to the following examples in 
multiplication are correct as to figures but 
there are mistakes in the decimal points. 
Check the incorrect answers and write the cor- 
rect one below the one that is given. 


(a) 2.28 (b) 3.721 (c) 4308 
4.2 3.52 50.14 
456 7442 17232 
912 18605 4308 
95.76 11163 215400 
1.309792 21.600312 














(d) 1.384 , (e) 36.800 
052 90.2 
2768 73600 

6920 3312000 
.071968 331.93600 


E 


Find the product of each example given be- 
low. 








(a) 546 (b) 2.43 (c) 3.25 (d) .9086 (e) 102.7 
7 149 83 .2638 50.7 
DIVISION 
A 


The answers to the following examples in 
division are given without the decimal points. 
Insert the decimal point in its proper place in 
each answer. 


328 328 
056) 18.368 56) 18.368 
328 328 
5.6) 1836.8 56) 18368 
328 328 
5.6) 183.68 5.6) 18.368 
328 328 
056) 18368 056) 183.68 
328 328 
56) 18.368 56) 1836.8 
328 328 
56) 183.68 056) 1836.8 
328 328 
5.6) 18368 56) 18368 
328 328 
56) 1836.8 56) 183.68 


B 


Underline the correct answer for each of the 
following examples in division. 
‘ ‘Study this example: 




















6.24, 4 4 40 04 004 
(a) 6) 48°. 8 8 8 80 800 
(b) 5) 35. 07 2 7 70 700 
(c) 36). "4b. O15 .15 15 15 150 
(a) 8) .184 023 .28 23 28 230 
(e) 14) 2.80 02 2 02 20 200 
(f) 12) 1.2 O11 11 11 11 110 
(g) 1.7) .051 003 08 03 8 30 
(h) .18) .00065 005 05 5 5 50 
(i) 1.5) 900 006 06 6 6 60 


C 


Find the answers to each of the following 


_ examples in division. 


(a) 9) .819 (i) 3) .627 








Tee met 
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(b) A) 17.6 (j) 2.4) .48 
(c) .07) 357 (k) .008) .248 
(d) 1.23) 246 (1) 19) 39.9 
(e) 7) 359 (m) .04) 17.6 
(f) 1.2) 240 (n) .007) 357 
(gy .06) 276 (0) 016) .230 
(h) .005) 13.75 (p) .002) 38.4 


D 


The figures in the answers of the following 
examples are correct. If the decimal point is 
in the correct place check (\/) the answer. If 
the decimal point is not in the correct place 
draw a line through the incorrect answer and 


write the correct answer after the incorrect 
one, 
(a) 896 — 10 — 89.6 
.035 
(b) .24) 84.0 
390 
(c) .26) 101.40 


(d) 7246 100 72.46 





(e) 721 - 10 = 7.21 
27 

(f) 7.2) 194.4 

(g) 8927 + 1000 — .8927 . 
25 

(h) 8.4) 210.0 
12.7 

(i) .56) 40.712 

(j) 8288 —- 1000 — 8.238 
.940 


(k) 3.7) 347.80 


Maps as an Aid in Teaching 
By Albert Earley 
Rural Supervisor, Delaware 


THE use of maps is visual instruction. Most 
of our impressions are obtained through the 
eye, and when we attempt to teach without maps 
we fail to appeal to the child’s most important 
sense, 

A blackboard outline map is very valuable for 
a rural school. With this a teacher can have two 
small classes reciting at the same time; one at 
the map and the other under her immediate at- 
tention. If the class is studying cotton the chil- 
dren should draw a line on the outline map 
around the cotton area. Crosses may be used to 
indicate the location of cotton mills. Colored 
chalk is used to mark the places where different 
varieties of cotton grow. 


Shading or cross hatching will show the Jorg- a : 


tion of hard coal. The initials of the ‘yarious 
minerals may be placed on the map ‘to show their 
location. 


the states in the proper placés. . This, ig.an e@X- 
cellent test in location of states : ‘Indeed; a 
teacher will find almost unlimited ‘possibilities 
in a blackboard outline map. The school board 
should purchase a reversible map: the world on 
one side and the United States on the other. 
There are various paper outline maps which 
should be placed in the pupils’ hands. Some of 
these have the states outlined and the principal 
rivers. Every teacher should have a complete set 
of twenty international trade outline maps. 
These cost about thirty-five cents for the twenty 
maps, and they are a mine of information about 
the twenty leading articles of commerce. An 
excellent paper outline map for information and 
teaching is the outline map and work unit cover- 


Send a child to the. blatkboard outliné- 
map and tell him to write the abbreviations of* 


ever 


ing the principal geographical commodities. 
It is published by the Harter School Supply 
Co. and sells for two cents. The international 
trade outline maps are published by Nystrom. 

Teachers should understand the basic prin- 
ciples of map projection. On a Mercator projec- 
tion of the world Greenland looks to be about two 
and one half times as large as South America but 
the latter is in reality nearly nine times as large 
as the former. If the teacher understands how a 
Mercator projection is produced, the reasons for 
this distortion will be clear. The interrupted 
homolographic projection maps are taking the 
place of Mercator maps. The first few pages of 
Goode’s Atlas give the average teacher all the in- 
formation she needs about map projection. 

If the teacher understands the advantages and 
disadvantages of the common map projections 
she will know when she should use a map and 
when a globe is a better tool. When Lindbergh 
flew from New York to Paris he went over the 


New England States, Nova Scotia, and Ney. 
foundland. If you trace his route on a map it 
will look as if he did not go by the shortest route, 
but by stretching a string on a globe from New 
York to Paris you will see that Lindbergh flew 
over the shortest course. 

Schools should have both political and physica] 
maps or politico-physical. If only one kind of 
map can be purchased we should have political 
maps for the first six grades, and physical maps 
for the higher grades. A spring roller map is 
very convenient, but when springs break in a re- 
mote rural school it is difficult to get new ones, 
and for this reason it may be advisable to pur- 
chase maps without springs. They are cheaper 
and they overcome the above objection. The 
folding maps are popular and can be kept in a 
desk drawer when not in use. 

History teachers will find the outline maps an 
invaluable aid. School boards should, if funds 
permit, provide the school with a set of well- 
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NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS . 


One generally known is ‘that’ the’ four-leaf clover brings good luck. 
Europe believe that dreaming of clover foretells a happy marriage and much prosperity. 
Another legend tells us that those who possess a four-leaf clover at Christmas time will 


The clover blossoms should be colored a deep pink, with touches of yellow toward the 
The leaves are a gray-green, with stripes of brown to indicate the 
To lend contrast the leaves in the foreground may be colored more of a yellow- 
green than those in the background of the design. 


For variation of color use a dep yellow in the outside border panel. 
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chosen maps designed especially for teaching 
history. 

You would not expect a carpenter to build a 
barn without tools, and for the same reason a 
teacher cannot teach successfully without maps. 
They are not a luxury; they are a necessity. 


Science in the Upper Elementary Grades 
By Barbara Metz 


cE is generally agreed that some work in the 
field of science should be given in the elemen- 
tary schools; but few systems provide a course 
of study that is at all definite. Usually there is 
some time set apart in the schedule for science or 
nature study; but the responsibility regarding 
what is to be studied and how is left with the 
teacher. Very few teachers, however, have had 
enough training in science, or the right kind, to 
be able to meet such indefinite requirements. 
Then, too, textbooks are very poor guides be- 
cause of the great differences existing between 
communities, and the materials that théy can 
furnish to the classroom. This article, and the 
ones to follow, are designed to be helpful to 
teachers, by furnishing a general outline with 
suggestions which can be modified to fit the com- 
munity using it. 

The field ‘of science offers such a mass of ma- 
terial that one must choose carefully. Materials 
selected must, of course, be representative of the 
various fields. They must lend themselves, more- 
over, readily to the cardinal aim of science in- 
struction, which is to give appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the materials and forces of nature, 
s0 that they may be utilized in the interest of 
human life. 

Study should begin with material near at hand, 
then progress, through comparison and differen- 
tiation, to that which is more remote. We must 
show the child that his home surroundings are 
not greatly different from, nor yet exactly like, 
conditions to be found in any other place. 

Next we have to consider how the material 
that has been determined upon, shall be organ- 
ized for class presentation. In determining or- 
ganization, that form must be used which best 
attains the aims of the course with the material 
selected. Organization must begin with a psy- 
chological arrangement. That is, instead of pre- 
senting subjects according to a classification 
scheme, or some other logical arrangement, as 
most textbooks do, it is better to use the material 
at hand as it comes, according to season or other 
governing influences. Pick out material fitted 
to the capacity of the child, and in which the 
point to be taught is fairly obvious. The ma- 
terial must be arranged by the teacher so that it 
will have a dependent continuity, such as will 
readily allow the use of previously learned facts 
in the new situation. It is the duty of the teacher 
to make as many connections with past experi- 
tice as the newly learned fact permits. 

Let us now see how a course of this kind can 
be outlined so as to lend itself to effective work, 
yet not deprive the teacher of initiative in hand- 
ling the course. Let there be some central 
project of the nature of creative work to run 
throughout the semester. Let everything have 
acontributory bearing on this central idea. This 
will tend toward unity in the course and toward 
the interrelating of ideas that is so essential to 
effective work. The entire project can and should 
be divided into smaller units, some of which may 
be dealt with as minor projects. However, these 
smaller divisions must not be set apart and 

ted as separate topics. There must be a 
Constant interweaving of each topic with all pre- 
ceding ones. 

To illustrate further, let us notice how such an 


outline can be worked out. We will take a year’s 
course for the upper elementary grades. 


First SEMESTER 


Planned with reference to the assembling of a 
nature museum as the general project. 

Birds—Make a collection of old birds’ nests. 
As a nest is found, study the bird to which it be- 
longs. This will, for the most part, deal with 
birds common to the community, such as the 
robin, cardinal, oriole, wren, and sparrow. In 
each case study major marks of recognition, time 
of migration, nesting season, eggs, song, and 
food. (In starting the museum determine upon 
some method of labeling material, to be used uni- 
formly for the entire collection.) Keep a picture 
of the bird with each nest found, to aid in identi- 
fication. Keep a calendar of bird activities. 

Organize the material found so as to bring 
into relief similarities and differences among the 
birds studied. Compare with birds studied in 
previous years, and broaden to some interesting 
studies of birds foreign to the experience of these 
pupils. Show that the bird’s food causes him to 
be of important economic significance. Manage 
this so that it leads to the study of insects. 

Insects—Museum material in this field is 
varied, such as: mud and paper nests of wasps, 
the larval cases of various aquatic insects, pupal 
skin of cicada, cocoons, and mounted insects. Se- 
cure sufficient specimens of insects to enable pu- 
pils to recognize easily the main orders of in- 
sects, the beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemip- 
tera), flies (Diptera), bees and wasps (Hymen- 
optera), butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), 
grasshoppers, crickets, katydids, etc. (Orthop- 
tera). Rear insects in the classroom as a means 
of studying life cycles and to give a conception 
of what metamorphosis means. Insects which 
are well adapted for this are the butterflies and 
moths, whose larve form their pupal cases above 
ground in the open, some of the beetles, and cer- 
tain flies, such as the fruit flies, Drosophila be- 
ing especially good. Of insects brought in, study 
recognition, winter stages, enemies, victims (if 
predaceous), and food supply. 

Organize the material to show that insects 
collected and studied fall naturally into orders 
because of similarities of structure. Show how 
they are beneficial or injurious to man because 
of their source of food. This can lead directly 
to a study of plants. 

Plants—Museum material can be: various 
types of seeds, separated according to methods 
of distribution, as, winged fruits and seeds; 
those jerked from the fruit by the wind; explo- 
sive fruits, scattering seeds; and those fruits 
dispersed by animals. Other materials suited to 
collections are leaves (waxed collection showing 
autumn colors is interesting), and woods of 
different local trees. Study fall flowers and 
show their part in seed production. In regard to 
plants, study, for recognition, the over-wintering 
stages; and the habitat to show aggregations. 
Keep a calendar of autumnal coloration. 

Organize the material dealt with to show that 
all plants of an aggregation have certain char- 
acteristics in common, as found in plants of a 
forest aggregation, of a meadow aggregation, or 
one from a swamp. Study the relationship of 
plants to light. Set up simple experiments to 
show the effect of the presence or absence of 
light upon height and sturdiness, direction of 
growth, and storage of starch. The study of 
plant habitat leads to soils. 

Soils—Museum materials are samples of vari- 
ous kinds of soils and rocks. Make up a collec- 
tion to show the type of soil derived from 
various rock foundations. Also make up a series 
showing the effect of stream work on small rocks. 


Study each type of soil in relation to the plants 
found growing in it, its moisture-holding 
power, as a derivative of certain rocks, and 
whether residual or transported. If it has been 
transported determine how—by wind, waves, 
streams, or ice. Study transportation by water 
and also by ice, if in the region covered by the 
glaciers of the Great Ice Age. If possible, visit 
a quarry and notice stratification, rock fracture, 
and fossils if present. Discuss their formation. 
Study fertility of soils and, in connection with 
this, prepare ground that will be the school gar- 
den in the spring. This leads to a study of 
moisture. 

Moisturc—Museum material may consist of a 
collection cf snow crystal photographs (taken 
from magazines if actual photographs are not 
attainable), various mineral crystals, a weather 
chart to remain from year to year for compari- 
son. 

Study the forms of moisture as they occur in 
the weather studied from day to day. Observe 
snow crystals and compare with crystals of other 
minerals. Take up causes of weather changes 
and weather prediction, using the United States 
Weather Bureau maps. Refrigeration can here 
be taken up in an elementary way, dealing with 
natural refrigeration, and the commercial plant. 
Refrigeration can be made to lead to.a considera- 
tion of temperature changes from season to sea- 
son. 

Seasons and Earth Relations—Museum ma- 
terial may be found in star maps and any good 
graphs that the pupils make to explain some part 
of the apparent motion of the sun that causes 
seasons, or interesting material derived from a 
physical experiment. 

Make use of the winter solstice to help explain 
seasons. By means of apparatus and diagrams 
show its effect on length of day and temperature. 
Show the reason for the apparent north and south 
motion of the sun to be the result of the earth’s 
revolution, while the apparent east to west mo- 
tion is due to the earth’s rotation. Compare with 
the moon’s motion about the earth. With simple 
apparatus, consisting of ball for sun and earth 
and a black and white hall for the moon, show 
the moon’s phases. Study shadows (using phy- 
sical science experiments) enough to show the 
reason for eclipses. Have watch committees re- 
port on position of the constellations Ursa Major 
or the Big Dipper, Draco, and Andromeda to 
show that they are circumpolar; that is, that they 
seemingly revolve about Polaris, the North Star. 
This circumpolar rotation of these constellations 
is one of the proofs that the earth’s axis tilts. 
Also learn to recognize Orion, the Pleiades, and 
as many more of the winter constellations as 
possible. If any of the planets are bright and 
easily distinguishable, notice their motion among 
the stars from week to week. Distinguish be- 
tween the stars and planets. Show the planets 
to be a part of the solar system at whose center 
is the sun. Study the sun as a source of light. 
With a prism show light refraction. Use other 
experiments to show bending of light rays (a 
coin in water serves as an example). With a 
ourning glass show heat, leading to experiments 
studying combustion. Show the history of fire- 
making, to, and including the making of matches. 
Likewise follow the history of heating houses 
and the methods used to the present time. This 
can then lead to other simple experiments show- 
ing physical and chemical phenomena. 

Following are aids of various kinds which a 
teacher may find helpful in connection with 
this course. Only those are given which seem 
to have some direct bearing upon the material 
suggested for the first semester. 

Certain topics for study are given here which 
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show how pupils’ observations and findings can 
be supplemented so that their learning will not 
be superficial although elementary. As oppor- 
tunity presents itself, the teacher should, in the 
teaching of these topics, introduce comparisons 
wherever possible with the work already done 
by the children. 

1. Characteristics of common birds with 
special emphasis on migration. It is the life of 
the bird away from the child’s community that 
he cannot observe and of which he must know 
to really understand the bird. 

2. The feather covering of birds, taking up 
the different types and uses of feathers. Com- 
pare with the mammalian covering of hair. A 
museum collection of feathers might be made. 

3. Aquarium insects, Their adaptive features 
can be pointed out, such as special features for 
respiration, locomotion, and feeding. Discuss 
their food, the carnivorous habits of water 
beetles, and the various stages of the life history. 

4. Rear some insects in the classroom. Try 
to have some the same as in the museum col- 
lection. Some of the insects quite easy to keep 
are grasshoppers, crickets, stink bugs, certain 
beetles, most larve which feed on vegetation. 
Try to keep some of the specific pests of the 
community. Study their feeding habits, deter- 
mined by the structure of the mouth parts. 
Observe as many stages of metamorphosis of 
each insect as possible, and dwell upon the eco- 
nomic status, if important, noticing in what 
phase of the life history it is destructive or 
beneficial, and if destructive, at what time it 
would be easiest to combat. 

5. Study properties of the surface film, and 
the insects in the aquarium making use of it for 
respiration and locomotion. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Some simple experiments in physical and 
chemical science (from The Teaching of Sci- 
ence in the Elementary Schools—Trafton) are 
given below which can be used to advantage in 
parts of this course, 


1. Nature of a flame. 

a. While studying combustion, take up the 
parts of a candle flame. Notice what happens to 
the paraffin near the wick. Set up simple ap- 
paratus to demonstrate the fact that water is 
given off in burning. Show that the flame is 
composed of cones by holding a match in the 
central cone where it burns slowly, and by hold- 
ing a toothpick across the flame and noticing 
that it burns at the edges of the flame but not 
in its center. 

b. Conditions necessary for combustion—Put 
a lighted candle under a tumbler and later un- 
der a glass jar. Under which does it burn 
longer? Why? 

Place a lighted candle under a smooth-rimmed 
lamp chimney set on match stems. Watch it 
burn, then place a cardboard on top of the chim- 
ney. Why does it go out? If the chimney is 
pressed down on blotting paper why does the 
candle go out, even though the chimney is un- 
covered? To show that carbon dioxide is given 
off put the lighted candle in a tumbler and cover 
with a cardboard. After the flame goes out, 
quickly remove the candle and pour in lime- 
water and shake. The presence of carbon 
dioxide causes the limewater to turn milky. 

2. Properties of water. 

Experiments dealing with the properties of 
water are introduced by the study, as suggested 
in the outline, of the bending of light rays on 
passing into water, and in the study of refriger- 
ation. 

a. To show the effect of water in bending 


light rays, place a coin in a glass so that it can 
just be seen over the rim. Carefully fill the 
glass with water and note the apparent change 
in the position of the coin. What causes this 
apparent change? 

b. Fasten a cloth about the bulb of a ther- 
mometer. Take the reading. Then wet the cloth 
and fan it for two or three minutes. How does 
it affect the temperature? What applications of 
this principle do you know? 

c. To show condensation, heat water until it 
boils, then hold a cold plate above the flask. 
Why does the moisture collect on the plate? 
Put water in a bright tin cup. Add snow or 
ice mixed with salt. Watch the outside of the 
cup. Explain where this water comes from. 
Does this help you explain the frost covered 
pipes seen in cold-storage rooms? 

d. To show freezing and melting, put some 
ice in water and notice the lowest temperature 
to which it falls. Fill a bottle with water and 
cork it tightly; also filla can. Set these outside 
and allow to freeze to show expansion during 
freezing. Study ice crystals. Put a rectangu- 
lar piece of ice in water. Why does it float? 
What part stays above water? 

As we have already seen, pupils have certain 
inherent drives which demand for their satis- 
faction activity on the part of the pupil, either 
individually or as a member of a group. To 
help satisfy these demands the following activi- 
ties are offered, 


CALENDARS 


Bird calendar—This can be kept on the black- 
board, on a chart, on the bulletin board, or in 
book form in the museum to form a cumulative 
record for comparison over long periods of time. 
Have on the calendar, for the names of birds, 
the dates first seen, and the names of the pupils 
first reporting each kind. It is well in keeping 
a rather permanent record to include also spaces 
for the date when the species becomes abun- 
dant, the date of nesting, number of eggs, type 
of food, whether the species flocks preparatory 
to migration, time of autumnal migration, etc. 
There are many other things that might be in- 
cluded on a calendar. However, it might be 
made up of only a few points running for only 
a season, as it is likely to do if kept on the black- 
board. 

Tree calendar—This can be kept on much the 
same plan as a bird calendar, the items recorded 
being many or few, according to how and where 
the calendar is placed, and whether or not it is 
intended to be a permanent record. It will vary 
a good bit, too, depending upon the types and 
varieties of trees present. Some of the items 
to be included in the autumn are: date of color- 
ation for each tree observed; the color; uni- 
formity of coloration (whether the whole tree 
colors at once, or the top or some other portion 
colors first); length of period of leaf dropping; 
and whether gradual or rapid. In spring, for 
each tree observed, give date of bud-swelling, 
of leafing, and of blossoming. 

Insect calendar—While plans for several cal- 
endars are being given, it would scarcely be 
practical to keep all of them in detail. Let that 
one be most detailed for which the class shows 
most interest and has most related material for 
the museum. Among the things which can be 
recorded on an insect chart are: the name of 
the insect; the order to which it belongs; kind 
of mouth parts—chewing or sucking; where 
found—on only one type of plant or on several; 
name of the child finding it; and remarks. 
Under remarks, state whether found singly or 
in groups; type of larva and habitat; pupal 
form; and overwintering stages. 





Weather calendar—This should include 4 
daily record of temperature, wind direction, 
clearness of sky, and precipitation—type and 
amount. Supplement with the study of the 
United States Weather Bureau maps. Allow a 
column of the calendar for prediction by the 
class. There could also be included space for 
reference to happenings in nature; as leaf color- 
ing with frosts, nuts falling, the return of the 
first spring bird, etc. To show wind directiop 
graphically, a wind star can be used. It con. 
sists of intersecting lines denoting the eight 
directions, with concentric circles whose center 
is the intersection of the direction lines, Let 
the inner circle represent a day, and fill in with 
color that portion representing the direction of 
wind. If on the second day the wind direction js 
the same, a similar portion of the second circle 
is colored. But if the wind has changed, that 
portion of the first circle representing that di- 
rection is colored. It is good to use a different 
color for each direction. After the chart has 
been kept for a week, it may show four circles 
colored in the northwest portion, showing four 
days (not necessarily consecutive) of northwest 
wind, two days of north wind, and one day of 
south wind, the others remaining blank. 

Moon chart—Here might be recorded the 
phase of the moon, time of rising -and setting, 
and the position in the sky of successive risings 
and settings. This chart, if used, would fit. in 
best during the period of the study of earth rela- 
tions. 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


There are many kinds of collections that can 
be made for the museum. The following list 
will be suggestive: 

. Old birds’ nests. 

. Galls formed by insects. 

Cocoons, larval skins, and cases of insects. 
Wasps’ nests, both mud and paper. 

. Insect collections (mounted). 

. Collection of bird feathers. 

Woody mushrooms. 

. Ears of corn. 

. Tree fruits. 

. Woods of common trees. 

. Weed seeds, 

Leaves of all deciduous trees of the con- 
munity: pressed; waxed—paint the leaf 
with paraffin and iron with a hot iron, 
treating both sides in the same way; blue 
print—put the leaf on blue print paper and 
expose it to direct sunlight. Wash the 
print in running water and dry. 

13. Rocks. 

14, Minerals. 

15. Crystals. 
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Enigma 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


My first is in angle, but not in fish, 

My second in platter, but not in dish, 

My third is in wheat, but not in oat, 

My fourth is in atom, but not in mote, 

My fifth is in storm, but not in snow, 

My sixth is in trouble, but not in woe, 

My seventh is in labor, but not in play, 

My eighth is in April, but not in May, 

My ninth is in utter, but not in speak, 

My tenth is in day, but not in week, 

My eleventh is in shouting, but not in roar, 

My twelfth is in rowing, but not in oar. 

My whole is a country of great renown 

On whose vast possessions the sun ne’er g0 
down. 

Answer 
Great Britain. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 

ideas and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length. 

One dollar will be paid for each accepted article, and 
in this department payment is made upon publication. 
(The price includes all publication rights.) Unavailable 
manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be re- 
turned. 


When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Married women 
should sign their own names in full instead of the 
names of their husbands. All contributions for this 
department should be addressed to Margaret S. Goodrich, 
il4 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our “Good Will” Club 


By Frances Doran 


S A means of teaching children to look for 

good qualities in others, we organized a 
“Good Will” Club. At the meetings each child 
reports the kind or helpful acts he has observed 
among his fellow students. The secretary re- 
cords these acts on an attractive poster made by 
the members of the Club. The pupil who did the 
act and the one who observed it are also re- 
corded. 


A Device for Caring for Drawings 


By Malinda Brummer 

([HILDREN like to have their drawings for the 

year in one group. At the beginning of the 
school year, I give each child an envelope, and in 
this all his drawings are placed. We file the en- 
velopes in a heavy cardboard box. Thus the chil- 
dren are taught to keep their things in a definite 
place, and visitors can easily be shown the draw- 
ings in a compact form. 


Picture Study 
By Lillian Talbert 


HE covers on my NORMAL INSTRUCTORS were 

becoming soiled and torn from much handling 
by the children. In order to save the pictures 
for use in our picture-study lessons, I devised the 
following plan. Whenever a new magazine 
tomes, I remove the cover and paste the picture 
onacard. On the other side I paste the story of 
the artist, that of the picture, and the questions. 
| attach the page of miniature reproductions 
with a paper clip. 


An English Improvement Device 
By Dorothy De Zouche 


N ORDER to eliminate errors in speech my pu- 

pils are using a most helpful device. Each pu- 
pil keeps his individual list of errors of speech. 
He selects one of the worst errors from his list 
and works intensively to correct it. As soon as 
he is sure that he has overcome this error, he se- 
leets another one and works to correct it. In 
addition to this, each time a pupil makes a reci- 
tation in history or geography, or tells a story 
for English, he brings his list of errors and 
Places it on my desk before he begins. Then he 
endeavors to recite without making a single error 


in English. If he does make one of his errors, I 
check it, once for each time he makes it. This 
tells him which of his errors he makes most 
often. As soon as he has convinced himself, the 
rest of the class, and me that there is no longer 
any danger of his making a certain error, we 
allow him to remove it from his list. 


Silent Reading in the First Grade 
By Delphia R. Martin 


OW can silent reading be taught in the first 

grade? First, action sentences can be taught. 
You may say to the child, “Run to the door”; 
then you may say to him that the chalk will tell 
him to do the same thing. You print the words, 
“Run to the door,” and ask him to do what the 
chalk says. Use such sentences as “Run to the 
door,” “Skip to the door,” “Roll the ball,” 
“Bounce the ball,” and so on. Second, give writ- 
ten directions for work. Let the response be the 
test of the child’s ability to read silently, “Open 
your book to page 24, read the story, and draw 
pictures of the three people in the story.” Third, 
use the bulletin board for interesting announce- 
ments and material for silent reading. 


A Pasting and Pressing Device 
By Thelma A. Temanson 

N ORDER to make pasting work successful, 

the finished article must be kept under a 
weight for several hours. I have found this plan 
very successful. I keep an old magazine on our 
work table. As each child finishes his work, he 
places it in the magazine and turns one page over 
it. This leaves the magazine ready for the next 
child. When all the work is finished, the maga- 
zine is closed and books are neatly piled on it to 
make a weight. This is a tidy way of pressing 
pasted articles and one which the children can 
manage by themselves. 


Personal Hygiene 
By G. Schoolcraft 

W* HAVE in our district and county. a suc- 

cessful method for the teaching of personal 
hygiene. We have a list of ten health rules, such 
as, “Drink at least three glasses of water each 
day, and no coffee or tea.”” We have a boy ap- 
pointed as health officer and a girl as nurse for 
the school or room. Each morning the officer and 
nurse inspect the pupils to see whether they have 
their hands and nails clean, their hair brushed, 2 
clean handkerchief, and so on. The pupils are 
also asked whether they have complied with the 
health rules. Each rule counts ten points, and 
the monthly average is put on the report cards. 
It is the duty of the health officer and nurse to 
see that the school grounds are kept clean, the 
room kept at the proper temperature, and so on. 
They also have the right to organize health clubs 
and appoint various committees under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. A new officer and nurse are 
appointed each month. The pupils enjoy the 
plan very much. 


A Language Device 
By Juanita Anderson 


HE primary teacher frequently finds it hard to 
interest the children in reproducing their lan- 
guage and nature stories. When the following 


device is used, however, the children can hardly 
await their turas to talk. 

The children put their heads down on their 
desks. Each child selects a story that he would 
like to tell. When the children are ready, they 
raise their heads, and the teacher draws some 
object on the blackboard, such as a large flower, 
windmill, wooden shoe, or bird. The children 
then tell their stories, and those who speak in the 
most interesting manner (in the opinion of the 
class) are allowed to write their names with col- 
ored chalk inside the picture. 


A Catalogue of Pedagogic Articles 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 


O THE teachers who save their educational 

magazines and refer to them constantly a 
carefully kept catalogue of the important arti- 
cles will prove valuable. 

My catalogue is a loose-leaf notebook divided 
into different departments and arranged alpha- 
betically as follows: Arithmetic, Composition, 
Discipline, Games, Physical Training, Projects, 
Reading, and so on, and, at the end, Miscellane- 
ous. Each page is divided into four columns. 
The first column contains the title of the article; 
the second, the name of the magazine in which 
the article is to be found; the third, the date; 
and the fourth, the number of the page on which 
the article is found. 

I now have immediate access to any article on 
any subject that I may wish to read. I no longer 
have to spend hours of time, often in vain, search- 
ing for a desired article; I merely have to refer 
to my catalogue. 


A Language Game 
By D. E. Reynolds 
ANGUAGE games are of considerable value 
in teaching correct habits of speech. One 
game which the children enjoy is called “I saw.” 
The child who is “it” walks about the room, ask- 
ing the other children in turn, “What did you 
see?” The first child replies with the name of 
any object he may wish. For example, he may 
say, “I saw a little white dog.” The child who is 
“it” then asks his question of another child. The 
second child must repeat the first child’s answer 
before adding something of his own. Thus, he 
may say, “I saw a little white dog and a cat.” 
The game continues in this way until some child 
fails to remember completely the lengthening list 
of articles. Then this child becomes “it,” and a 
new game is begun. 
This game has the double aim of drilling the 
pupils in the correct use of “saw,” and of tra‘n- 
ing the memory and the power of concentration. 


Geography Notebook Covers 
By Ida Rueter 


 Nagens following is a device which I found very 
useful and interesting in making geography 
notebook covers. We took a piece of white paper 
the size we desired for our notebooks, and on it 
placed a small outline map of our state, with the 
name of the state in one corner of the map and 
also the state flower, which we painted. On the 
map we pasted pictures cut from newspapers and 
magazines to represent the various industries 
carried on within the state. At the outer edge 
we painted a border the color of the state flower. 
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A Seat-Work Number Device 
By Leola P. Smith 


O HELP meet the need for educational seat 

work for my first grade I am using a match- 
ing game which is simple to make and much en- 
joyed by the children. 

Take a sheet of drawing paper or cardboard 
ten by six inches, mark it off into two-inch 
squares, and in the upper left-hand corner of 
each square write a small arabic number. Use 
numbers from 1 to 10, not consecutively. 

Then cut oblongs one and three-fourths by one 
inch, and on these make domino patterns corre- 
sponding to the numbers on the chart. Make an- 
other set of cards one and one-half by one inch, 
and on these write “one,” “two,” “three,” and so 
on. On a fourth set of cards one-half inch 
equare make the roman numerals, with the num- 
bers corresponding to those on the chart. 

Put all these cards in an envelope. When a 
child finishes his work, let him get the envelope 
and match the numbers on the cards with those 
on the chart. 

Although it requires some time to prepare the 
envelopes, they can be used indefinitely, and are 
a great help in number work. 


The Radio for Correlative Work 
By Lou Whitney Bliss 
URAL teachers often feel that the lack of 
libraries, museums, and opportunities to at- 
tend concerts and lectures is a handicap to their 
pupils, but to-day they have in the radio an edu- 
cational aid. Receiving sets are in many rural 
homes, and the teacher who encourages her pu- 
pils to listen to the various nature talks, travel- 
ogues, and political, historical, and biographical 
talks given over the radio will find that these 
programs correlate with the subject matter in 
the school curriculum. English improves as the 
children tell in class about the interesting things 
that they have heard. 


Motivating Number Work 
By Mildréd Day 


HE regular routine of number work very soon 

becomes monotonous to the primary child. 
His activities must be varied and interesting. 
The following may be used in motivating number 
work. 

1. Magic squares. Give each child an envelope 
containing nine separate one-inch squares of 
cardboard bearing the numbers one to nine, in- 
clusive. Let the child mix them up and arrange 
them in the form of a three-inch square so that 
the sums of the columns each way will be 15. 
Other numbers may be chosen and several sets 
will provide profitable seat work. 

2. Graphs. Let the children keep a record of 
spelling tests and number combinations in the 
form of a simple graph to indicate the number of 
times a word or combination was missed. 

3. Attendance record. Keep a record of the 
number of pupils present, absent, and tardy. 
Simple counting and use of the calendar and 
clock are outcomes of the use of this device. 


An Incentive for Neat English Work 
By Ernestine Tisdale 


bo MAKE my fifth-grade English class more 
enthusiastic about doing neat work, I require 
each child to keep a booklet. The covers for the 


booklets are made in drawing class and each 
child is allowed to work out the design for his 
book. We put our English lessons in the book- 


lets each day. This makes the children more 
careful about their work, for the books are kept 
and at the end of the month graded. 

We paste a picture into the book to illustrate 
each story. In the lessons on punctuation we cut 
pictures out of magazines and write our sen- 
tences about them. 

At the end of the month the child having the 
neatest booklet is awarded first place on our 
honor roll. 


Our Game Cupboard 
By Elva May Schrock 

N OUR climate there are many days when the 

children must play in the schoolroom during 
the noon hour. Our game cupboard has helped 
to solve that problem for me. It is made from 
an old box, and here are some of the games it 
contains: 

A board with nails driven into it and num- 
bered, with discarded rubber rings to throw, 
makes a ring toss. 

Several broom handles sawed into four-inch 
lengths are our ten-pin sets. We roll indoor 
baseballs. 

We have several checkerboards and sets of 
checkers contributed by different pupils. 

Our box of marbles is used in many games. 

Dominoes and dice are used in different games, 
and give training in number combinations. 

We have several picture puzzles, map puzzles, 
and other such games. 


Use of Old Magazines 


By Lucile E. Wareing 


IEN I receive my NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 

PRIMARY PLANS, I look it over very carefully 
and mark and classify the material that I wish 
to save. At the close of the school year, I again 
go over my magazines and cut out the material 
previously marked. Some of this material goes 
into my loose-leaf scrapbook, and the rest goes 
into my busy-work box. 

The scrapbook contains lesson plans, devices, 
outlines, and entertainment material. 

In the busy-work box I have pictures, patterns 
to trace, cut-out designs, silent-reading material, 
language seat work, and anything else that’ the 
children are able to use. This material is 
mounted on tagboard, and may be used for 
years. 

When a pupil has finished his work, he goes to 
the box and selects whatever he wants to use. 


Map Drawing 
By Margaret S. Edge 

Mest pupils enjoy drawing maps and seeing 

them on display, but if there are too many 
for a mounting board or if the schoolroom has 
no mounting board, it is almost an impossibility 
to display more than a few maps, and then half 
the joy of achievement is gone. 

If the maps are made of paper, they will not 
stand up long. If they are displayed in the chalk 
tray or above the blackboard, every breeze sends 
them fluttering. I therefore tried a plan that 
worked splendidly. We obtained some pine 
boards from the lumber mill near by. The boys 
sawed nine-by-twelve-inch boards and _ sand- 
papered the edges smooth. Each pupil drew a 
map of North America on his board. First pen- 
cil was used and then the surface filled in with 
water colors. The words and boundary lines 
were applied with pencils dipped in ink. Now 
we have maps that will stand much handling 
and almost any breeze. 


Recording Grades in Spelling 
By Alice Harper Bailey 


O MY second-grade pupils I teach three new 

words a day. At the end of the week I give 
them a review. The following is the way I re. 
cord their grades. 

Take a piece of graph paper about seven by 
eight inches in size. Write the child’s name at 
the top. On the left-hand side write “Firg 
Week,” “Second Week,” and so on. Teaching 
three words a day makes fifteen words for the 
test. After each numbered week make a square 
for each word. For each word correct, the child 
colors a square blue and for each word wrong he 
colors a square red. 

Each child’s record is thus kept separately. 
By allowing each child to color his own chart 
there is great interest. These charts are tacked 
on a bulletin board where the children can see 
them all the time. 


Extra Activity Chart 
By Florence J. Burke 

OW can a teacher in a rural school provid: 

for individual differences? Wherever there 
is a group these differences exist. How are the 
quicker pupils, who complete their work in one- 
half the time it takes others, going to occupy 
their free time to the best advantage? I found 
the extra activity chart a means of caring for 
these differences. 

A chart, labeled “Extra Activity,” was made 
of a sheet of nine-by-twelve-inch manila paper, 
on which were written the pupils’ names. Lines 
were then drawn horizontally and vertically 9 
that twenty small squares were formed after 
each pupil’s name, thus allowing one square for 
each school day in the month. The chart was 
placed on the bulletin board after its purpose 
had been explained to the pupils. 

On a separate sheet of paper pinned below the 
chart were listed several exercises. The follow- 
ing list may be used: 

1. Report on some book you enjoyed. 

2. Report on some interesting material read 
outside of class. 

3. Memorize some poem you like and recite it 
to the class. 

4. Make a booklet or chart to illustrate some 
unit being studied in class. 

5. Tell some story you have read in a supple 
mentary reader. 

Any of the exercises performed by a pupil en 
titles the pupil to a gold star, which is placed in 
one of the squares after his name. No credit 8 
given for anything that-has been done for class 
credit. The pupils will be very much interested 
in doing the extra work, and will vie with on 
another to see who can win the most stars. 


Discipline and Citizenship 
By Wanda Rees 

ISCIPLINE has been defined as follow: “Th 

bringing of all the powers of the individu 
under the control of his own will for the purpo* 
of enabling him to make an orderly progres 
through the world, with the maximum of 8 
and the minimum of harm to himself and the 
rest of mankind.” I have worked out a plan aloné 
this line. In the matter of discipline I compa 
my schoolroom to a state, and try to make ™m) 
pupils feel that their behavior as citizens of the 
schoolroom will determine their behavior 45 cit 
zens of the state and of the world. We have no 
regular course in civics and I find this an © ee 
tive way of teaching it. 
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whole community expressed its approval! 


CHESTER A. GARRETSON 
“| 208 NORTH STREET, WEST LAFAYETTE, IND. |¢ 


> 


tells how the Postum Hot Lunch Plan worked 
out in the Spring Valley School, 


HE parents wanted their chil- 

dren to have something warm 

with their noonday lunch. The 
school nurse insisted that milk should 
form the basis for a hot drink. The 
school authorities frowned upon any 
plan of serving that would take too 
much time away from the regular 
school work. The children begged for 
something real good. So the teachers 
put their heads together and decided 
totry Instant Postum made with milk. 


“The venture proved to be a real 
success from the start. Through the 
cooperation of the school patrons, 
the milk was supplied by the children 
direct from their farm homes. The 
trustees generously agreed to the use 
of school funds to purchase Instant 
Postum and the Home Economics 
department took chargeof theserving. 


“The children were captivated by 
the delicious flavor of the hot drink, 
the nurse was satisfied with the menu, 
and the school board members were 
absolutely sold to the proposition, 


> 


Indiana 


when they found how little time was 
spent in preparing and serving. 


“Best of all, the health of the chil- 
dren, improved, the percent of at- 
tendance rose and general satisfac- 
tion was expressed throughout the 
community. Mothers sent word that 
their little girls no longer teased for 
tea and coffee, and fathers looked with 
pride on their sons growing sturdy 
and strong. No other one thing has 
ever brought about so much co- 
operation, health and general sat- 
isfaction, in this community.” 


- 




















Try the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 
. at our expense! 


Send for the free booklet which outlines the sim- 
ple details of the Plan, and tells you how to install 
it in your school. With the booklet, we’ll send you 
a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum—free!—so that you 
and your pupils can test it. Have your principal 
sign the coupon below—or, if yours is a one-room 
school, your own signature will be sufficient. 


The Postum Hot Lunch Plan necessitates so little work and such a small expenditure of money 
that practically every school can secure its benefits. The Plan simply calls for the addition of one 
hot dish to the regular cold lunches the children bring from home. As an ideal hot dish, it sug- 
gests Instant Postum made with milk. 


No expensive equipment is needed to make this delicious, healthful drink. Hot (not boiled) 
milk is added to Instant Postum, with a little sugar. Nothing more than that—to make a 
‘upremely nourishing drink, with a flavor that children love, even though they don’t like plain 
milk! It combines the wonderful nourishment of milk with wholesome elements of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. A delicious drink—with no harmful caffein in it. A drink to make children grow 
nght under your eyes! 


Se 





© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 











* 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
m Cereal is aiso easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


EpucationaL DEPARTMENT 


P.——-N. L—tieas 
Postum Company, I NConPORATED 
Barrie Creek, Mica, 

Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School 
Principals, together with booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch 
Plan. 

Name.. 

Street 

School. 

OP ccsciisiiniinatinionnatieniasiei , Stat 


Fill in completely—print name and address. 








In Canada, Cawap1an Postum Company, Lrv. 812 Metropolitan Bidg., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Our School Exhibit 
By Ruth E. Lindsay 


VERY teacher is anxious to have an effec- 

tive school exhibit that will show visiting 
parents and friends the.amount of skill her pu- 
pils have acquired. The ideal time for an 
exhibit is at the close of the year. 

We successfully combined our school exhibit 
with the review lessons. The subjects to be re- 
viewed were divided into nine units. Each unit 
covered the material taught in one school month. 
After reviewing a month’s work, or one unit of a 
subject, the children were asked to write a sum- 
mary of the review. The best summary was 
saved for the exhibit. 

We borrowed nine folding screens. The bur- 
lap covering of the screens made it possible to pin 
papers and posters on them. We used one 
screen for each month’s exhibit. On each 
screen we pinned the window decorations sug- 
gested in NORMAL INST?ULCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS for the month. Avvoss the top and bottom 
of the screens we p'.uned seasonal blackboard 
borders and posters. On the screens with the 
window decorations, posters, and borders for a 
certain month, we pinned the summaries of sub- 
jects taught during that month. Booklets made 
during the year were placed on tables and desks 
in convenient places for visitors to read them. 
Bouquets of marsh marigolds and lilacs added a 
touch of purple and gold to the display. 

The arranging of the exhibit on the screens 
was the work of the children. Instead of re- 
views and preparations for the exhibit being a 
burden, they became a pleasure. Each child de- 
veloped a personal pride in the display and in 
the reviews he was asked to prepare 


Seat Work for Beginners 
By Ila R. Lewis 


[8 ORDER to provide seat work for beginning 
pupils before they are able to read, try con- 
structing the following occupations or games. 

1. Make sets of tagboard cards three by four 
and one-half inches, twelve in a set. Paste on 
one side a small picture of a person, animal, or 
object, cut from an advertisement. Print its 
name under it. On the other side of the card 
print the name only. Two children play the 
game. One child holds the picture side of the 
card toward himself and shows the side contain- 
ing the word only toward the other child, 
who says the word if he can. The child seeing 
the picture checks the recitation by it. If the 
child reciting fails to say a word correctly, the 
other child shows him the picture. A set of 
words showing actions, such as hop, run, jump, 
and so on, may be made in the same way. The 
children acquire many new words without help 
in this game. 

2. Make envelopes of construction paper. 
Mount them on tagboard and put into each en- 
velope from six to ten pictures of persons, ani- 
mals, or objects, whose names have been taught 
to the children. On separate strips of cardboard 
print the names of the persons, animals, or ob- 
jects shown in the pictures and put them into 
the envelope. The children match the names to 
the pictures. This is excellent drill on words 
already taught. As soon as the children’s vocabu- 
laries permit, replace the names with short sen- 
tences printed on tagboard strips describing or 
suited to the pictures. The children match the 
sentences to the pictures. The work should be 
checked by the teacher. 

3. Gather empty spool boxes or other small 
boxes. On the top of each paste a piece of paper 


containing sentences using familiar words. In- 
side put strips of tagboard containing these same 
sentences cut into phrases. The children put the 
sentences together by matching them with those 
on the top of the box. The children call these 
puzzles and enjoy working them. The teacher 
should check this work to make sure that it is 
done correctly. 


A Help for the First Grade 


By Alice Smith Anderson 

‘| RE following plan for first-grade pupils 

arouses interest in reading drills and helps to 
secure better expression. Procure a large num- 
ber of white cards, at least two by three inches. 
Have two boxes and put half the cards in each. 
On those in the first box write the names of the 
children in the class, the names occurring in the 
reading lessons, and also the words “mother,” 
“father,” “brother,” “sister,” “girl,” “boy,” 
“man,” and so on. In the other box write the 
names of animals, fruits, and objects that appear 


in the lessons. 
script. 

Have every pupil draw a word from each be- 
Then ask each one what he has. Perhaps }» 
draws the words “Mary” and “dog.” He may 
say, “Mary has a dog.” Write on the blackboard 
all the sentences that are given correctly. 

The children will enjoy seeing who can get the 
most correct sentences. After they learn the 
verb “has,” use “bought,” “found,” “saw,” and 
others. 


Write the words in plain, roun: 


The Parts of Speech 


By Hellene Seaman 


HE following game has been helpful in teach. 
ing the parts of speech. Each child is given 
the name of a part of speech. The teacher then 
reads a sentence slowly, that the children may fix 
it in their minds. She repeats the sentence, and 
at this reading, each part of speech stands when 
a word of his group occurs. Any child who fails 
(Continued on page 80) 








The flowers are colored a pale lavender. 
soft gray-green, 


NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 


By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


Pupils may be given carbon or hectographed copies of this design to color and mount. 
The stamens are a golden yellow and the stems a 
The fruit of the flower, as shown on the left-hand stalk, is a soft gray- 
brown, with deep brown strokes around the outer edges. 
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“I have ss teachers, many of whom are using 
your fine Health Plan. They find this ingeni- 
ous material grips the children’s attention. 
The results from the use of the material were 
too good not to boost the project. One rural 
teacher reports that her school gained 98 
pounds in a month.” 
G. W. Patterson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Vergennes, Vermont 


T’S not easy —keeping children 
orderly and interested, these in- 
viting fall days. That's one reason 
teachers sigh with relief at the prompt 
helpfulness of this Health Plan. It's 
so simple, and, as Mr. Patterson says, 
a wonderful attention getter. 


Contest devices and prizes waken 
instant response in youngsters aching 
for games far more than lessons. Rec- 
ord cards are a clever way of insuring 
co-operation at home. And not only 
the Health Work but every other study 
benefits when a schoolroom is enthu- 
siastically following these rules. 


All the fundamental rules of child 
health are ingeniously presented. But 
one habit is given special emphasis— 
the habit which authorities say is 


| if 
‘ ee 
TG. W. Patterson, \ 


4 7 Superintendent of Schools, 
Vergennes, Vermont 


Vewussast teachers find this ingenious 


material grips children’s attention,” 
says Superintendent 











any, qne of nine 
beautiful colored 
pictures may 
chosen 









All material 
FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal 
breakfast habit 

2. Comprehensive outlines 
for teaching other funda- 
mental health habits 

3. Supplementary contest 
material 

4. Picture awards for school 
rooms 

5- Outline of interesting talk 
to P. T. Association 

6. Bibliography of health 
teaching literarure. 
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essential for childret:’s well-being. 
A hot, cooked cereal, eaten regularly. 


: Mv delay—yns: ase Mis... 3 
Plan the day you get it 

This Plan is completely worked out 

. .. planned by an experienced teacher 

... graded from kindergarten to high 

school. Moreover every teacher or 

school official is entitled to it. Every- 
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What teachers say 
“Never have I seen a method that so appealed to the children, while lessening 
the burden of the teacher."’ Miss M. W., Everett, N. J. 


“The contest made the children quick, alert and wide awake. It has done a 
world of good.’’ Miss B. H. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 








thing, including prizes for the school- 
room, is sent free by the Cream of 
Wheat Company. 


You just open to the page that 
shows ways of presenting the subject 
to your particular grade and distribute 
the fascinating material. Many teach- 
ers write us that enthusiasm runs like 
wildfire through the room. 


Of the 70,000 teachers who are get- 
ting such wonderful, easy results with 
the Plan, by far the greater number use 
it again and again. Now it has an 
interesting added feature—membership 
in a children’s club. A home sequel to 
thé school plan, carried on by the 


. children without supervision. 


Let this Schou! Health Plan work 


stor yoy. :1¢ is Sgmething to help make 


the days full of interest. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


© 1928, C. of W. Co. 





Cream or Wueat Company Dapr. N-16 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Please send me, free, your plan and mate- 
rial for teaching health. 


POA cnccnsnisitciinainianananiten 
Name and grade of school 
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Our Pilgrim Fathers 


Developed, written, and played by the3A Grade 
Longfellow School, Spokane, Wash., 
Harris, Teacher. 


SCENE I 

PLAceE—In England. At a _ secret 

meeting in the home of Elder Brewster, 
CHARACTERS 

Mr. AND Mrs. BREWSTER 

JONATHAN BREWSTER 

FEAR BREWSTER 

PATIENCE BREWSTER 

WILLIAM BRADFORD 

Mr. AND Mrs. CHILTON 

Mary CHILTON 

Mr. AND Mrs. ROBINSON 

MARTHA ROBINSON 

Mr. AND Mks. ALLERTON 

Marie ALLERTON 

HENRY ALLERTON 

(Mr. and Mrs. Brewster and chil- 
dren, with Mr. Bradford, are preparing 
for a secret meeting in the Brewster 
home.) 

Evper BREWSTER—Again we must 
watch out for the soldiers. Why is it 
we cannot worship God as we wish? 
Here we are ready for another secret 
meeting. No light! No fire! 

WILLIAM BrapFrorp—If only the king 
would leave us alone. 

PATIENCE—I hear someone. 

ExLper BREWSTER (finger raised)— 
Sh! It might be the king’s men. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Robinson.) 

Mr. RosinsoN—Hush! there 
some strange men outside. 

(Enter Mr, and Mrs. 
Mary.) 

ELDER BrREWSTER—Is everyone here? 

Mrs, Brewster—Mr, and Mrs, Aller- 
ton have not arrived. 

(Enter the Allertons.) 

Mr. ALLERTON—Here we are. 

(Elder Brewster begins to read « 
psalm.) 

ist Soupier (from the outside)—I 
saw someone go in here. 

2p So_pier—Let’s go in and search 
for them. 

E.Lpver Brewster—Quick! I hear 
soldiers. Hide the women and children! 
(Women and children crouch behind 
furniture in dark corners of the room.) 

ist Sotprer (stumbling)—Ouch! I 
hurt my foot on that step. 

LEADER OF THE SOLDIERS (entering) 
—We have caught you now! Again 
we'll put you into prison. 

(Soldiers take men, leaving the wo- 
men und children hidden. After they 
have gone the women come out of their 
hiding places and prepare to leave. 
They are crying.) 

Mrs. ALLERTON—I hope this is the 
last time that will happen. 

Mrs. Cuirton—Oh, if we could only 
leave the country and go where we 
could worship God in our own way! 

Mrs. Brewster—We have heard 
that in Holland people can worship as 
they wish. I think we should try to go 
there, for we’ll never have peace here. 

MARIE (pulling on her mother’s hand) 
—Let’s go home, Mother. 
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Mrs. RopinsoN—Perhaps it is best 


that we separate and go to our own 
homes. Let us prepare for Holland as 
soon as our men are free again. 


(All exit.) 


SCENE II 


PLAcE—In Holland, at John Robin- 


son’s house, 

CHARACTERS—Same as in Scene I. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Robinson are placing 
chairs about room. Enter Brewster 
family. Martha runs to children.) 

ELpER BREwsTER—How much better 
it is to be here where we can —— 
without fear of being mioleSted.- 

Mr. Rowinsoy-+ Very -mmuch ‘ better: 

-, “(Bnéér others.) 

Een’ Baxworea—Let as be «aviec 
and start our meeting. (He reads. a 
pseim.) Let us repeat the laws. (Hach 
of the diferent members of the grevp 
give one-+f the Ten Corimindmenie. .. 
After each the following response is | 
sung.) Let us close our meeting with 
silent prayer. (All heads are bowed, 
and all remain in this position until 
Elder Brewster rises.) 
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Lord, have mer-cy up - oa ws, andincline or hearuto §=«beepthis lew 


ose 
Mee fie ter eye tice Pre cred = 


(Children now go to one side of the 
room, They begin talking in the Dutch 
language.) 

Mr. RopinsoN—Listen to that! Our 
children are learning to talk Dutch in- 
stead of English. 

Marie—Mother, won’t you dress like 
the Dutch women? 

Fear—Mother, why don’t you wear 
pretty colored dresses and caps? 

ALL GirLS—We would like to dress 
like the little Dutch girls. 

Mrs. Brewster—It is not right for 
you to care so much absut clcthes. 


Mrs. Atuzgrron—Pla:rn caps ard 
dresses are rhore suitable for us to 
werr, es 
“" Me. ALLertToN-—-Ouwr children are 


daily growing more -Dutchsthan Snz- 


lish. 
Mas. Kop Nson--Martha; take’ ihe. 
children out to see ihe *pretty flowers.” 
(Martha and children go out.) 


WILLIAM BrADForD—We are not so | 


well as we used to be on our little farm. 
I fear that for many reasons we cannot 
stay in Holland. 

Mr. RoBINSON—We hear much about 
the new land across the sea. A good 
many Englishmen have gone there and 
made comfortable homes for them- 
selves. 

Mr. ALLERTON—Over there the 
ground is very rich. We could have 
good crops. 

ELDER BREWSTER—If we were in 
America we could have homes as we 
had in England, and we could have our 
own church. 


(All depart.) 


SCENE III 
Pitace—In America. 





Time—The first Thanksgiving. 
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CHARACTERS 
Mites STANDISH 
| MASSASOIT 
 SQUANTO 


OTHER INDIANS 
CHARACTERS IN SCENE II 

(Women are preparing table 
feast; men are testing guns.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—We could not have 
had a more beautiful day for our 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Mr. RopinsoN—God has been good 
to us and sent us rain and sunshine for 
our crops. ‘ 


for 


to oyr new home and protected us 
throv'gk’ the winter. We have much for 
| which ‘to be thankful. 

Mr. Brabrorv-—Yes, it is fitting for 
us to have a time for giving thanks to 
God. This will” te a great day of 
| Thanksgiving. 

+ dArrpqt .qf the Indians. Chilton, 
Standish, and Bradford meet them. 
They gather around table.) 

Squanto—Yesterday, Squanto blow. 
Turkeys come. Then Squanto shoot. 
Ugh! 

(They seat themselves at table. All 
bow heads. The following grace is 
sung: “Father We Thank Thee for the 
Night”—found in any primary Sunday 
School song book.) 

Massaso1ir—White Man thank the 
Great Spirit. They thank Him for His 
kindness. 

(After the feast, the Indians and Pil- 
grim men play quoits and other games 
while the women and children eat. A 
blow of whistle quiets all.) 

Mr. Braprorp—Sit down and watch 
our soldiers drill. 

(Soldiers drill with guns. 
guns.) 

ONE INDIAN — Have White Men 
brought us here to destroy us? 

Massaso1t—White Men our friends. 
Will not harm us. 

“Cg InptIAN—The Great Spirit has 
blessed you. He loves white children 
best. 

Mrs. Brewsrer—No, He loves all of 
His children just the same—the red as 
. well as the white. 

+ (AH siny’ the following words to the 
tune given below: Praise ye the Lord. 


Fire cap 


O give thanks to the Lord, for he is 
good; for His mercy is forever.) 














The Shepherd 
By Maude M. Grant 


The shepherd guards the sheep with 
care, 
He lets no ill befall them; 
And if they wander far away, 
He quickly will recall them. 


The sheep are gentle, good and kind, 
They love their shepherd too; 
They give the wool to make warm 
clothes 
For boys and girls like you. 








Mr. ALLERTON—He brought us safely | interpretation will be effective. 
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Dance of the Indian Maids 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Four or eight Indian Maidens, carry. 
ing bundles of small sticks slung over 
shoulders, cords tying bundles held ip 
both hands. 

Correct costuming will help much jp 
this interpretative dance, but the spirit 
of the dancers in thinking the action 
and performing it Indian-fashion wil 
do even more. 

While other three-four music with 
Indian theme may be used, “Indian 
Lullaby” in Golden Book of Favorit 
Songs, will do very nicely. A staccaty 


1. Advance, left back to right front. 
with slow, gliding step, single file 
measures, 

2. Drop bundles from shoulders t 
ground; untie—4 measures. 

3. During refrain arrange sticks for 
fire (keeping movements rhythmic). 
Hooting of owl, off-stage, will be effec. 
tive here. 

4, Straighten; rise, two each way to 
opposite sides of stage, in double-quick 
time, gliding motion. Stoop to pick w 
small sticks for lighting fire—4 meas 
ures, 

5. Advance to fire. During refrain 
rub sticks to make spark, blow fire. 
(Flashlight concealed in bundle 
sticks may be lighted if desired.) 

6. Rise; raise hands high over heads, 
faces turned upward—4 measures. 

7. Lower hands to horizontal posi- 
tion, heads drooping—4 measures. 

8. During refrain stand leaning to 
right, hands behind right ears 
though listening. Owl hoots again. 

9. Take hands to form circle; at 
vance to center, raising hands high 
above heads, throwing heads far baci 
—4 measures, 

10. Kneel in circle, hands on floor a 
back beside feet, heads thrown back- 
4 measures. 

11. Droop bodies to right, lying 
right arm during refrain, which 3 
played very softly. 

12. Spring suddenly to feet; fae 
outside circle; advance with hea 
tread to four corners of stage; peer It 
tently; throw up right hands as 2 
salute of thase advancing—4 measure. 

13. Face center stage; advance ¥ 
center, faces close together, arms 0 
one anothers’ shoulders as though i 
council. 

14. Walk slowly round and round i? 
locked circle during refrain, which is 
played in sprightly manner. 

15. Suddenly drop hands to side 
run to fire; kneel, extending hands * 
though for warmth—4 measures. 

16. One maid rises, hastily cros® 
stage and picks up arrow (previous 
placed). Other three join her; examitt 
arrow; gesture excitement; hastily 
leave stage. Do not use last refrai 
Owl hoots twice. 


To Director—Omit two measures of 
introduction except at entrance. Ket 
every movement (picking up — 
rubbing sticks for striking fire, & 
in exact time to music, but practs, 
until this can be done with grace 4 
naturalness. Explain to the - 
that they are really acting a play ” 
out words. 
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MAD— 
What Is 
aT.C.U.? 


After 
hurt, Miss Ryerson 
said it was lucky she 
was a T. C. U.” 





Teacher was 


"Teacher had 





today—” 
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What It Means to be a T. C. U. 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or 
confining illness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received 
in an automobile accident, and $1000 for accidental death in 
an automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
These indemnities are increas sed 10 per cent for each consecu- 
tive annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy 
has been maintained in force for 1 year. 

Protects during the vacation period as well as during the 
school year. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger 
incomes. 












Safe! 
Under the 
7... U. 
1Umbrella! 
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an accident 


They’ll all be sympathetic when they hear of your accident, or sickness— 
But what you will need then, more than anything else, is Cash. 


This is the one organization in the United States that for over 25 years has 
been ready and willing to pay to any Teacher-Member an income when reg- 
ular work is interrupted by reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


These Teachers Know What Cash from the T. C. U. Means 


What Friend Could Do More? 


Rebecca Sparkman, 505 Wilson Blvd. N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., writes: “When crossing the street, 
I was struck by a speeding automobile, causing 
a fractured skull, dislocated rib, wrist and ankle, 
also several cuts and bruises. 

“But I was a T. C. U. patient, and had the best 
of everything in the finest hospital in the city. 
Always, in moments of consciousness, I thought 
of the T. C. U.—my true, reliable friend that 
sent money to help pay nurses and doctors to 
save my life. 

“Fifty dollars a month for 12 months! And 
such courteous, sympathetic letters! What 
friend could do more? 

“T believe the T. C. U. saved my reason, my 
intellect, my sanity.” 


A Ray of Sunshine 


Eva M. Langdon, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, writes: 
“Being over 2,000 miles from home and friends, 
knowing that four months’ salary checks were 


spent in advance for my operation, having 
‘bills’ that must be paid, and then to have an- 
other illness shortly afterwards, well, it just 
isn’t the best feeling to have. But the ‘helping 
hand’ of the T. C. U., coming at a time like this, 
is like a ray of sunshine after a month of dark 
days.” 
In the Twinkling of an Eye 


Amanda E. Sharpe, San Francisco, Cal., writes: 
“The morning I met with my accident, I never 
felt better. I even thought about it as I walked 
to school. In the next moment I was injured 
severely. This shows how little one knows what 
can happen.” 


Just “as Advertised” 


Jessie M. Greene, Stamford, Conn., writes: 
“Like a ‘gift from the gods’ came your check in 
full payment of my claim for an attack of in- 
fluenza. I have belonged to your organization 
less than three years, yet your service was sym- 
pathetic, prompt and all that you advertise it 
to be.” 


Will You Be Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
When Something Happens to You? 


Whi'e you ara still in good health-antt,free from injury—before it is too late—get 


your name on the “T. C. U. Payroll’, 
that the Teachers Casualty 


Enjoy that comfortable feeling of knowing 
Underwriters stands ready to guarantee you an income 


wnen you are disabled by Actident; Sickness or Quarantine. 


At least investigate now. We have some interesting booklets. 
It places you under no obligation. 


coupon for full information. 


Send your name in the 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


788 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE 


Address...... 


INFORMATION 


To the T. C. U., 788 T. C. U. Bldg., 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


COUPON 


Send me 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Spirit of America 
By Margaret L. Shawger 


CHARACTERS 
Sprrit or PatriotisM—A tall girl in a 
long white robe, wearing a _ gold 
crown, and carrying a large red or 
white candle in her right hand. 
Spirit or 1776—Boy in Revolutionary 
costume, 


Spirit oF 1860—Boy in Civil War cos- 


tume., 
Spirit or 1914—Boy in khaki uniform. 
Rep Cross Spirit—Girl in the costume 
of a Red Cross Nurse. 
CHuorus—Eight boys wearing red pa- | 
per caps, and sixteen girls dressed | 
in white and wearing white and blue | 
paper caps. 


SUGGESTIONS 


| 
Have the stage decorated with flags | 


and patriotic pictures. The Chorus 
should march upon the stage first, fo!- 
lowed immediately by the Spirit of Pa 
triotism. As soon as the Chorus has 


Spirit of Patriotism should take her 
position at one side of the stage in 
front. 

Spirit oF PatrrotisM—I am the Spirit | 
of Patriotism. We have met to-day 
to honor our patriot dead. This day 
is consecrated to the soldiers; it is | 
dedicated to patriotism. Let us hear 
once more from those who answered 
Freedom’s call. 

(Enter Spirit of 1776.) 

Spirit OF 1776—I am the Spirit of 1776. 

“By the rude bridge that arched the , 


flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze un- | 
furled, 
Here once the embattled farmers 

stood, 


And fired the shot heard round 
the world.” 

(Chorus sings the first and third 
stanzas and the chorus of “Yankee 
Doodle.’”’) 

(Enter Spirit of 1860.) 
Spirit oF 1860—I am the Spirit of 1860. 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, 

three hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi’s winding stream 

and from New England’s shore; 

You have called us and we’re coming 

by Richmond’s bloody tide, 

To lay us down for Freedom’s sake, 

our brother’s bones beside. 

Six hundred thousand loyal men and , 

true have gone before, 
are coming, Father Abraham, 
three hundred thousand more.” 

(Chorus sings the first stanza and 
chorus of “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom.”) 

(Boys in the Chorus recite “In Flan- 
ders Fields.”’) 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, and in the 
sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, 
fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

7 * ~ + * 
Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it 
high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 


We 
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assembled at the back of the stage, the 
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peace, ye Flanders dead! 
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(Enter Spirit of 1914.) 
SPIRIT OF 1914— 
“Oh, ye men of Flanders, 
Fear not that ye have 
naught; 


The torch you threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
never 


And Freedom’s 

die!” 
(Facing the audience) 
“They shall not pass— 
America will stand 

As long as lips can answer her, “I 
come.” 

They shall not pass 


light shall 


To strike the,tpved land, al 
That Freedorn’s. ghildren rise to call: 


their. home.” 
(Chopyus sings , the. chorus. of 
| iherc,”) | 
(Enter the Red Cross Spirit.) 
Rep, Cross Sprpst— *, 


Or flood, or fire or famine goes, 

There, too, go I; 

* ” + . * 
The cross which on my arm I wear, 
The flag which o’er my breast I bear, 
Is but the sign 
Of what you’d sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 
Of war’s red line.” 

(Spirit of 1776, Spirit of 1860, and 
Spirit of 1914 sing “The Rose of No 
Man’s Land.”) 

SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM— 
Pledged by Patriotism—these are the 
Spirit of America. 

One and all have answered the call 

Of the land we hold so dear, 

Our own United States. 


(All sing the first stanza and chorus 
of “My Own United States.” All 
march off the stage singing the chorus 
of “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
The Spirit of Patriotism, the Red Cross 
Spirit, and the soldiers should precede 
the Chorus in the march.) 


NOTE: “Yankee Doodle” and “The Bat- 
tle Cry of Freedom” are contained in “One 
Hundred and One Best Songs” published 
by the Cable Co., Chicago. Price 10 cents. 
“Over There,” “The Rose of No Man’s 
Land,” “My Own United States, ” and “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” can be obtained 
from any music store matte a general], 


selection of sheet music. ge ee 


}. oy } CS Ge es. 


PATRIOTISM—Rest ye in 
The Spirit 
of 1914 will bring you America’s An- 


died for “Remember, Sue, the day they marched 


“Over 


. Whenever war, with its.red wees, [I 
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For Peace Signs of Thanksgiving 
By Gertrude West By Frances Wright Turner 


Two, sewing tiny fragile robes of sheer- | There are pies all set away in rows 
est organdie; Upon the pantry shelf; 
| White fingers on as white a seam and | And plum pudding in the cake box, 
eyes of memory— Alone, all by itself, 
There’s mincemeat nice and spicy 
Stewing on the kitchen stove; 
I know it’s full of raisins, 
And cinnamon and clove, 


and how we saw them go? 
Must every generation’s youth that 
pang of purting know? 


| “Mind how we shivered when they 
cheered and held each other’s 
hands— 
The flags, the jaunty uniforms, the 
thrilling beat of bands— 
And two came by—remember, Sue,—so 
tall, so bravely gay? 
Must every generation’s youth, I won- 
der, go that way?” 


There are pumpkins big and golden, 
Lying out upon the field, 

And heaps and heaps of apples, 
All the orchard trees can yield. 

There’s a tangy, frosty sweetness 
Glowing in the autumn air, 

And a kind of happy feeling 
Around ’most everywhere. 





Out in the yard our turkey 
Is strutting all around, 

Picking up the yellow corn 
That’s scattered on the ground. 

He doesn’t seem to mind one bit, 
Although it’s very clear 

That he knows what is coming— 
Thanksgiving’s almost here! 


“T wonder! After all the years, I saw 
"my sen go down, 
The blue of other older times exchanged 
for khaki brown.” 
“Just so my iittle girl—his wife—how 
white she was and slim! 
-lival' my girlhood over when she 
waved good-by to him.” 


! 

Old fingers quivered on the seam, the | 
little dress was done. 

“He’ll wear it on his christening day, 
a soldier’s soldier’s son.” 

“In twenty years must he go down, 
Sue, as his father did, 

As once his father’s father too went 
marching? God forbid!” 


Dim eyes upon a broken thread—| We seek no bloody spoils of strife, 
“World strife shall be outgrown Nor land, nor riches, nor renown, 
When cradle-planted peace-love blooms, | But an unsullied comradeship, 
inbred in blood and bone; | Sincerity its highest crown. 
When banner-lifted childish eyes are | 
taught the truth to see: Give us this blessing, King of Kings, 
That only Nations free from hate ain We seek it here, we seek it now; 
in full measure, free.” | That round the world men clasp the 
Selected. hand 
Of fellowship, with guileless brow. 


On Armistice Day 
By Mary McEnnery Erhard 
This day we think of wars that cease, 
We think of peace that comes again; 
A righteous, just, and lasting peace, 
After our terror, toil, and pain. 





Thanksgiving 


And friendship given will return— 








It cannot bless one land alone: 
And so we seek it, Prince of Peace, 
For Thy sake, others’, and our own! 


By Maude M. Grant 


| Thanksgiving i is a happy time 
When harvests, in the fall, 

Are gathered in and we give thanks 
To God, who gave us all: 

Our homes, our food, our parents dear, 
Our country fair and free, 

Which God has prospered. Thanks to 

Him 


Make all mankind one family 
Upon this wondrous floating ball; 
Brothers — the black, the red, the 
white— 
One God and Father of us all! 


‘+ Fer-evermore shall be. 


. 
‘ , - te 


Thanksgiving Hymn 
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By Ralph M. Tweedy 
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Daybrezl: ‘s! Pe: 1ce. 
War and the peacé that folldweéd it. 


(40 cents.) 


Recitations for Older Pupils; 
Dialogues and Plays. (192 pages. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. 
for different grades. (40 cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Recitations. 


all ages. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Christmas in Your School. 
ercises, dialogues and plays. 





We shall not sleep, though poppies | 
grow 


In Flanders fields. ' 





Nevember and December Entertainment | 
Cuhtains over i00 nccins cealing with the World 


especially suitable for recitation use in the observance of Armistice Day. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Recitations; Acrostics; Verses 
for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays; Stories. 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
Acrostics; 
40 cents.) 
Eleven attractive Plays and Exercises 


tions; Songs; Plays; Drills; Dances; 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, ex- 
(192 pages. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 


(Tune: “America”) 


Thanks be to God above, 

Who, by His gracious love, 
Guides us to-day. 

Help us to sing Thy praise 

Let us our voices raise; 

Help by Thy holy grace, 
This blessed day. 


An Onustally fitve Cofléctfofi of verse 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; 


Thanks for sweet peace to-day; 
May strife be o’er for aye, 
Let peace abide. 
Thanks for our native land, 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Ne’er ruled by tyrant’s hand; 
Our country guide. 


Contains a large number of Recita- 
and other exercises for children of 


Thanks for our harvest fair, 
For earthly gifts so rare, 

For friends and love. 
Thanks be for this glad day! 
Oh, may its blessing stay! 
Bring, through the year, we pray: 


40 cents.) 











Help from above. 
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Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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—and you speed the 


child’s education 


Little hands... striving so hard to 


<R form the difficult words that will 


record child thoughts . . . little, inex- 
perienced hands, so thoroughly unskilled in the 
hard work of writing ... 


Such deep concentration as the young child 
must give to the mere physical act of forming 
letters and words by hand is a tremendous 
barrier to the quick transfer of mental impres- 
Sions to paper... yet only recently have 
educators and the public in general come to 
tealize the vast possibilities of the typewriter 
... particularly the Portable Typewriter . . . 
as a tool of primary education. It has 
been proved conclusively that the child pro- 
vided with a Portable Typewriter learns much 
faster. 


These are some of the reasons: 


One— Because the physical difficulty of 
forming letters is eliminated. 


Two—Because children first learn the 
ptinted alphabet and the printed word, and 


316 Broadway 
New York 


707 East Washington Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





ea a ON ahd Pry 


He p his little hands 


express his thoughts... 








The first step in learning anything is 
interest, and children are fascinated 
by a Poctable Typewriter. 


ry 7 r 


Any Fortable Typewriter Dealer is 
anxious to give you a demonstration at ,, 
any time. He will shiaw you how simp la. % 
it is or your child xo operate the ma- 
chine... also how indispensable it is for 

the whole family’s personal writing. 


y ry 7 


May we send you our interesting booklet which goes 

into the details of this amazing, new educational 

idea? You really owe it to your child to investigate 
right away. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


of 


LCSmith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MAN UFACTURERS 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


the typewriter enables them to express them- 
selves with the same familiar characters. 


Three—Because when the youthful mind is 
free of the physical difficulty of writing, the 
child can concentrate on expression. 


Four—Because everyone will agree that the 
first step in learning anything is interest, and 
children are naturally fascinated by a type- 


writer. 


Five—Because children are picture spellers, 
and the typed word is the one they picture. 


Even if the Portable Typewriter reduced 
the educational period as little as one half 
year out of the normal twelve, would you 
think of denying it to your children? Would 
you hold them back even that much, depriving 
them of much-needed educational time, that 
should be applied to other things? No right- 
thinking parents will stand by and watch other 


: ghildren, equipped with Portable Typewriters, 
"develop much faster than their own. 


Let handwriting proficiency wait until later 
... provide your children with a Portable 
Typewriter and you will speed their education. 
The Portable Typewriter costs so little in 
dollars and cents, compared with its value to 
their mental development! 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
Remington Rand Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Indians’ Thanksgiving | 
By Helen and Mildred Hastings | 


CHARACTERS 
MAKEEWIS (Old squaw) 
Four INDIAN SQUAWS 
OLD CHIEF 
YouNG CHIEF 
Four BRAVES 
Two RUNNERS 


Setting and costuming prepared by 
children. Wigwams and suits made of | 
burlap sacks, decorated with raffia, 
feathers, beads of pumpkin seeds, cran- 
berries, etc. Stocking doll papooses in 
burlap Indian cradles. Campfire with 
orange paper to represent flame. 





(Squaws rock papooses and sing, | 
“Rock-a-bye, Hush-a-bye, Little Pa- 
poose,” Progressive Music Manual, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York.) 

lst Squaw—The papooses are .all.' 
asleep. 

2p Squaw—Let us swing them in the | 
trees. | 

(All hang up papooses.) 


3p Squaw—Makeewis, will you not 
tell us a story? 

4rH SQuaw—Yes, tell us how the In- 
dians first got fire. 

Att—Yes, do! 

MAKEEWIs—Draw closer to me. 

(Makeewis tells the Indian legend of 
the coming of fire.) 

3p Squaw—Oh, I wish we might let | 
the fire burn all night! 

2p Squaw—It is so dark without it. 
There are no stars to-night. 

4TH Squaw—We have Wah-wah-tay- 
see. He will light us with his little 
candle, 

ist Squaw—Yes, let us ask him if 
he will. 

(All sing “Wah-wah-tay-see,” “Pro- 
gressive Music Manual,” Book I. 
Squaws fall asleep.) 

(Enter Indian braves singing, “Ki- 
yi-yi-yi,” “Progressive Music Manual,” 
Book I. They prance around with 
high-step imitation of Indian dance. 


Girls wake up and retreat.) 


Younc CuHurer — Makeewis! Red | 


Wing! A fire! We have traveled far. 
(Old Chief comes from his wigwam.) 
Otp CHrer—What is the meaning of 

all this? 

YounG Cuter—We’ve come from the 
land of the rising sun. There the pale 
face fills the forest. 

ist Brave—Two winters ago this | 
land belonged to the red men. Now the 
white man has come upon it. He chops 
down our trees to make his wigwams. 
He will drive our game away. 

Otp CHurer—Surely, there is game 
enough in this great land for both of 
us. 

2p -Brave—But more white-skins will 
come across the great water. They 
come in canoes with great white wings. 

8p Brave—In the Southland they are 
already as thick as the leaves in the 
forest. We do not want them in our 
land. 

4TH Brave—Let us drive them back 
across the waters. 








Att—Yes, let us drive them back! 
(Enter two Runners.) 
O_p CHrer—Speak, men! 
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lst RUNNER—We come from the | white men are brothers. 
chief of the pale-faced people. 


Spirit, who loves all his children, 


crops. Food is plentiful. His people | 


are well. He wishes to feast and thank 
the Great Spirit for his kindness. 


ist RUNNER—He has bid us come to 


Plymouth Rock 





his feast. | By Maude M. Grant 
Younc Cuter—We don’t want to go| Rock of old Plymouth, 
to his feast! In you we may see 


Great spirits undaunted, 


_— ! 
OL_p Cu1er—Peace, Young Blood! Comsagiens and thee. 


lst Brave—The Great Spirit has 
been kind to us, too. | 

Otp CHuier—Yes, the Great Spirit 
sends gifts to all his children, the red 
men and the white men, too. 

2p Brave—If the pale-faced people 
are children of the Great Spirit, then | 
we are brothers.,.; 5 "+ 2.) . 


. 


Stern Pilgrims who founded 
Our country so great, 
Who worked, ever zealous, 
For Church, School, and State. 


Oh, Rock of old Plymouth, 

Thus sturdy you stand, 
e,° a Upholding the doctrines 

OLp Cuiers—Yes; the red men andthe: - Of our cherished land. 


Go tell the 
white chief we will come to his table | 
2p RuNNeR—He has gathered his | and help him give thanks to the Great 
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Words used by permission of Nancy Byrd Turner (Book rights reserved) 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


The Two Thanksgivings 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


We look forward to good old November 
Because on one day we are sure 
There'll be feasting and joyous reunjoy 
Alike among rich folks and poor, 
We talk of the blessings of progress, 
And the wealth of prosperity, too; 
Mention cranberry, turkey, and pud. 

dings, 
And rejoice the long holiday through! 


But November has two Thanksgivings~ 
The one that the Pilgrims planned, 
And the other one planned by the no. 
tions 
When they called for the troops ty 
disband. 
For the blessings of store and of har. 
vest; 
| Forthe blessings of merciful peace 
May the two, hand in hand, through 
the ages, 
Their bountiful blessings release, 


Thanksgiving and Armistice—two great 
days, 
Coming along in November! 
’Tis a month that brings many rejoir. 
ings, 
And some sadness to all who remen:- 
| ber! 





Nutting 
By Nina Willis Walter 


Out through the gate and down the 
road, ; 
Into the brown woods we go; 
|*Tis a sunny day and we know the 
way— 
A basket we carry, so. 


Out through the gate and down the 
road, 
To gather the nuts so brown; 
Come along with me and we'll shake 
the tree, : 
Till showers of nuts rain down. 


Out through the gate and down th 
road; 
Our basket fill to the top. 
See the squirrels at play; they chatter 
away; 
For them a few nuts we’ll drop. 


Up the road and in through the gate, 
Homeward we now take our way; 

, Set the basket down, with its harvest 
brown— 

Oh, what a glorious day! 


Thanksgiving 

| By Josephine M. Powers 

I’m thankful, dear Lord, with all ™ 
heart, : 

For the gifts, through the year, whit! 

you did impart; 

Thankful I live in the land of the fre 

| With its peace, vast wealth, and pr 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| perity. 
Thankful for graces you’ve sent, rick 
and rare, 
The fruits, the flowers, the birds in th? 


air; 
Thankful I live in this prosperous re 
Where Science has written a great f 
page 


Of wonderful feats for us to employ 

To lessen our labors, increase our )*: 

I’m thankful for home with its lovité 
ties, 

| Where they truly love, care, and sy 

pathize. 
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Satisfy that craving for sweets 


CHILDREN are always asking for sweets. This is natural because sweets 
provide certain food elements necessary for growing bodies. 


Healthful sweets are fruits, hcney, ceréal§- with fruits or honey, cookies, 
raisin and nut breads. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or Pep Bran Flakes with milk or cream are ideal 
for children—the sweet mzy,be added in the fori of fruit or honey. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flake macaroons are ideal for children — light, crisp and 
delicious. 


Corn Flake Macaroons 


2 egg whites 1 cup cocoanut 
1 cup sugar 2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
14 teaspoon vanilla 14 cup nut meats (chopped) 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradually, then add the vanilla, 
cocoanut, Corn Flakes and nut meats. 


Drop by spoonfuls on a buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400°F.) 
until the macaroons are a delicate brown, 


elleg? 


CORN FLAKES 























KELLOGG COMPANY ; a 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send recipes for healthful sweets. 
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The Bookcase 


By Eleanor Isabella McClure 
CHARACTERS 


MAB 

PeTerR RABBIT 

teD Ripinc Hoop 
ALADDIN 

MoTHER GoosE 
Tin SOLDIER 


(Mae, the little girl who dislikes 
reading, is walking listlessly about the 
sitting room of her home when the cur- 
tain rises.) 

Mar—Nobody to play with again! 
Betty has gone to her aunt’s, Marjorie 
to her grandmother's house, and Phyllis 
is sick in bed. I haven’t any other 
friends who could play with me. I do 
wish I could think of something to do, 
Oh! There’s the bookcase. I wonder 
what is inside—just stupid books I sup- 
pose. It’s locked, but I'll find the key. 
(She searches for the key and, when 
finding it, she unlocks the door but does 
not open it.) No! I don’t want any- 
thing from here. I don’t like those 
books, and I don’t like to read. 

(Mae curls herself up in an armchair 
and soon falls asleep. The bookcase 
door opens as Peter Rabbit steps out.) 

Peter—There! I thought that door 
was open. My, but I’m glad to get out 
of that bookcase. I’ve been locked up 
there for two years. Yes, I remember 
the time when Ned, the little boy who 
lives here, took me out every day. Oh! 
What’s that? I believe it’s Mae. She 
doesn’t like me, I know, because she 
never wants to read about me. Well, 
that does not matter, I’m going to have 
a good time for a while, anyway. (The 
door opens to admit Little Red Riding 
Hood.) 


Rep Riptnc Hoop—I must be on my 
way to visit my grandmother, for I 
know I’ve been out here before, It’s 
been a long while, though. I hope there 
are no wolves here to meet me this 
time. Oh! Who are you? (Peter has 
hopped up to her.) 


Petern—Don’t be frightened, Little 
Red Riding Hood. I’m just as glad to 


see you, as I always am to see the vege- | 


tables in Mr. McGregor’s garden. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop—Well! Peter Rab- 
bit! Whatever are you doing here? I 
didn’t expect to meet you. 


Perer—I never expected to get out 
of that bookcase again to meet anyone. 
It’s been a long time since Ned grew 
up, hasn’t it? 

Rep Riwrnc Hoop—Yes, it has! I’ve 
been quite lonely, too. Mae doesn’t 
seem to want us for friends, does she? 


(Aladdin steps from the bookcase 
without seeing the other two books.) 


ALADDIN—How stiff and cramped up 
I feel. It’s been a good long time since 
I was out here before. 


Peter—Welcome, Aladdin! Red Rid- 
ing Hood and I are glad to see you, 
aren’t we, Red Riding Hood? 

Rep Rivrnc Hoop—lI’m glad to see 
all of my old friends, after being locked 
up so long. We used to play with Ned 
almost every day. Do you remember? 

Atappin—Indeed I do! I have 
wished so much to have someone read 
me, ever since Ned went away. I was 
wishing it a little while ago when I 
heard Mae talking about her friends. 
It was then that I remembered my 
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magic lamp, and just as soon as I! 
rubbed it, the key turned in the lock. 


Peter—Well, I’m glad you thought | 


book friends are coming. 


(Mother Goose comes through the 
door.) 

MorTHer Goose (looking around)— 
Just the same as ever! My, but it’s 
good to get back into this room. I won- | 
der if someone wants to read about me. | 


A.appIn—I’m afraid not, Mother 
Goose; but we are all glad to see you, 
anyway. Mae is asleep; and besides, 
she doesn’t want us for friends. She 
hasn’t even tried to read us! 

MorHer Goose—I’m so glad to see 
you all. How have you been feeling, 
Little Red Riding Hood, since the wood- 
man took you away from the wolf? 
Peter Rabbit, you look just as mis- 
chievous as ever. 

Petrer—That is because I’m doing 
something I shouldn’t do again. I hope 
I don’t get sick this time. 

MotnHer Goose—If you do, I'll send 
Dr. Foster to you. Mae used to love to 
say my rhymes, but she never tried to 


read them. I wish I could be one of 
her friends. I think I hear someone 
coming. 


(The bookcase door opens. and tie Tin 
Soldier steps out.) - ~' > 

Tin Sotprer (l6oking around)—This 
would be jusi right, if only the little 
dancer were here. I woyjcer, where Ned 
is?: ‘ 

Motuer Goose—But you see we are 
here, Tin Sgldier! We -are eértainly | 


. 
- <2 





glad td se2 ycu. 

Tin Sotpier (discovering the books 
for the first time)—Oh! What a sur- 
prise! I had thought that I was going 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


on another strange journey. 


talked with the little maiden. I could 
as much as Ned did. Doesn’t Mae like 
you, either? 

Rep Riwinc Hoop—Mae didn’t read 


us, I’m sure she would want us for 
friends. 


PeterR—Come now, we won't talk 
about Mae. We are together now after 
such a long time, so let us have a little 
party. 
Goose? 

Motuer Goose—I think we should 
play Hey Diddle Diddle. Aladdin, you 
be the cat; Peter will be the cow; Red 
Riding Hood will be the dish that ran 
away with the spoon, that’s you Tin 
Soldier. I'll be the dog. Ready! 

(The cat plays music on an imag- 
inary fiddle; the cow jumps across the 


stage; the dog laughs aloud; the dish | 


runs away with the spoon. All books 
laugh heartily when the playing is 
over. Mae stirs in her chair, and is 
awakened by the noise.) 


Mar—Stop! Who are you? How did | 


you get in here? 
Preter—I always seem to get in the 


| wrong. -place, but that’s because I’m 


Peter Kabbit. We just came out of the 


. bookcase, 


Rep Ripinc [oon—Oh, dear! I 
didr’t mean to intrude I am Little 
Red Riding Hood, and I am on my way 


“tJ -visit -my: graridinother, 


Atappin—I came to see if Ned 
wanted to read about me. We used to 
be such good friends. Sometimes I 
loaned him my magic lamp, for I am 
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Corn Song 
Waurrtrer From “The Huskers” Cuas. E. Boyp 
{ i. if » 
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1. Heap high the farm - er’s win- try hoard, Heap high the gold - en corn! 
2. Let oth - er lands, ex- ult - ing, glean The ap - ple from the pine, 
3. We bet-ter love the hard-y gift Our rug - ged vales be - stow, 
4. So let the good old crop a-dorn The hills our fa - thers trod; 
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The or - ange from its 
To cheer us when the 


Still let us, for this gold - en 


-e 


No rich - er gift has Au-tumnpoured, From out her lav-ish horn. 
gloss - y green, 


The clus - ter from the vine. 


storm shall drift Our har - vest fields with snow. 
Send up our thanks to 


God. 


corn, 






























































I have | 
| been still so long and I have not once | bookcase. 


What shall we play, Mother | 
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Aladdin. I was tired of staying in that 


MoTHER GoosE—I am Mother Goose, 


of it. I wonder if any more of our | have stood it better, had Mae liked me ' Ned’s friend, who knows all the 


rhymes. You must have heard of me, 
TIN So.piER—I’m sorry I left the 


| bookcase, for I didn’t find the little 
about me, so she doesn’t know whether | Dancer, after all. 


_ she likes me or not. If she knew about | dier who loved the little Dancing Girl, 


I am the Tin Sol. 


Mar—Yes, I’ve heard something 
about all of you. Why did you com 
here? 


PeTeR—We often used to come out 
when Ned was here. We are his 
friends. He read about us, and some. 
times he told us how much he liked us, 
When he went away to school, we 
thought you might have us for your 
friends, but you always said that you 
didn’t like to read, so we have been 
shut up in that bookcase for such a 
long time. 

Mae—I would like so much to have 
you for friends. I would like to read 
about you. Will you be my friends, 
too? 

MotHer Goose—Yes! You need 
never again say that you have no one 
to play with. We are always ready to 
be your friends. 

Mar—Thank you! 
love you all. 
with me now? 

PeTeR—No, not now, friend Mae. 
We have been out entirely too long 
now. You will find us in the bookcase 
whenever you want a friend. 


I know I shall 
Can you stay and play 


Grandma’s Kitchen 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


I always like the smell of Grandma's 
kitchen. 
Sometimes it smells of ginger cake 
and tea; 
At other times it smells of marigolds 
or lilacs, 
And everything is shiny as can be. 
A rose geranium’s growing at the win- 
dow, 
Its perfume seems to spread just 
everywhere; 
But all these smells so good and so de- 
licious 
Can never with Thanksgiving smells 
compare. 


Oh, then there’s smell of turkey in the 
oven, 
Of cranberry sauce and nice baked 
apple, too; 
Of mince and pumpkin pie and but 
tered squashes, 
And rich brown gravy and of chicken 
stew. 
Sweet marjoram and cloves and sage 
and parsley 
And other sorts of seasoning and 
spice. 
Three cheers for Grandma’s kitchen o 
Thanksgiving; ; 
No other place I know is half so nice. 


Jack Frost 


Who hath bound the deep, deep river’ 

Who hath made the old oak shiver? ' 

Who hath wrapped the world in snow’ 

Who hath made the wild winds blow: 
Sharp Jack Frost! 


Who doth ride on snowy drift, ,* 
When the night wind’s keen and swift; 
O’er the land and o’er the sea, 
Bent on mischief, who is he? 

Sharp Jack Frost. 
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R YEARS little attention was given to 
backward children. If sympathy and 
coaching didn’t help—if disciplinary meth- 
ods proved futile—well, thechild wasstupid, 
that’s all. And the educational world let it 
go at that. 

But modern educators refused to accept 
the verdict of the past. There must be some 
cause for backwardness, they reasoned, and 
they determined to uncover that cause. Col- 
laborating with nutrition authorities, they 
instituted exhaustive researches. And suc- 
ceeded inestablishing the following truths... 

That mental condition is vitally affected 
by physical condition. That one-third of 
our children are suffering from some physical 
defect. And finally, and most alarming, that 
most of these physical disabilities can be 
traced to lack of proper nourishment. 

War resulted—war against malnutrition. 
lt is being waged vigorously today, by means 
of hot lunches in the schools—by hygiene 
ketures—by the installation of classes in 
nutrition. And thousands of teachers are 
telling their pupils what to eat, and what 
to avoid. 

Malnutrition can be checked. It can be 
avoided. The remedy is simple. Children’s 
bodies must receive daily, and in correct 
Pfoportion, a variety of the vital food ele- 
ments which are essential to physical well- 





swift; 


being, and mental keenness. 
We can’t, of course, go into the home, and 





Everyclass contains one ortwo 
children who are the bane of a 
teacher’s existence. They are 
listless. They are uninterested 
in class work. And your kind- 
est efforts fail to help them. 


Just “stupid,” you may think. 
But don’t say that, Teacher. 
Rather say—‘unfortunate.” 
For it may be that these chil- 
dren are victims of circum- 








stances they cannot control. 


plan correct meals. Nor can we expect moth- 
ers to become “food experts” over night. 
But we can point out to children those foods 
which are balanced for us—which are scien- 
tifically designed to give our bodies a variety 
of vital elements. 

Grape-Nuts is a food of this nature—a 






GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Pos- 
tum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's 
Bran Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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food heartily commended by dietitians. For 
Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, pro- 
vides an admirably balanced ration in the 
daily diet. Grape-Nuts supplies the body 
with iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; and the 
essential vitamin-B,a builder of the appetite. 

Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted 
barley, and undergoes a special baking proc- 
ess which makes it easily digestible. This 
baking also gives Grape-Nuts its famous 
crispness, which encourages proper chewing 
—an important factor in helping to preserve 
the health of the teeth and gums. 

These features, combined with the tempt- 
ing deliciousness of this great food, make 
Grape-Nuts a splendid food for under-nour- 
ished children, and healthy children, too. 
Many teachers have found it profitable to 
tell their pupils about it. 


Fer you, free. 


You"would enjoy Grape-Nuts, too, Because 
of its crisp deliciousness. Because of its ben- 
eficial effects. We'd like very much to have 
you try it. Taste it at breakfast tomorrow 
morning. You can get Grape-Nuts from your 
grocer. Or you can take advantage of the 
free offer below. 





grececenee 





oN. 1-11-28 


‘| MAIL THIS COUPON.NOW! 


Postum Company, Inconporatep, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,"’ by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


ee ; 


i icapecivevevssonntien 





Fill in completelya-print name and address 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Lro, 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Announcing HEALTH Teaching in | qnd|- 


lessons, of which this is'the first, to appear in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans during the balance of the school year. In December the 
second lesson will be found printed in color in the two center pages; in 
January, the third lesson and so on, each in color in the center pages of your 


I is with pleasure that we are able to announce a program of seven health 


favorite magazine. 


It has been found that most school absences 


To point out the benefit of right drinking, to show 


s. 





The Teaching Program to Consist 
of the Following Material 


Making milk palatable to all—How to drink your 
share of water daily—Poster Work—Prize contest 
offer—Parent-Teacher Association programs—Mal- 
nutrition work—Recipes for the Home and School 
lunch—Importance of mid-morning lunch—Chang- 
ing water to a delicious drink—Height and weight 
charts for school and home with message to parents 
—Offer of reprints—Dangers of habit-forming 
drinks—Picture study material—Projects in Civics, 
Geography, Composition, Language, etc.,—Health 
Rhymes—Offer of free bottles of Hires Root Beer 
Extract for use at home and in school. 


Begin at Once to Put Into Daily Practice 
These Eight Hires Health Hints 


1. The human machine needs daily washing inside as 
well as outside. Start at once to establish good 
drinking habits. Observe the 8 Health Rules opposite. 

2. Try to weigh and measure all. If you do not have 
scales, perhaps the neighborhood groceryman or a 
nearby farmer has some you may borrow. 

3. Teachers should, at the very outset, secure the co 
operation of parents. The home and school should 
work together through the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tien. If there is not one in your community, by all 
means organize one at once. Send to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for Home 
Educational Circular No. 3, 5c. This tells in detail 
how to organize and start Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and gives complete program suggestions. If 
you already have one, see that health topics are in- 
troduced and discussed. Invite your community su- 
perintendent of schools or a physician of standing to 
speak. Ask parents to the school house, so that they 
may see and correct unhygienic conditions. 

4. Write to the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for the following valuable yet inexpensive 
pamphlets on health teaching: The Lunch Hour at 
School — Health Ed. Series No. 7, 5c; Program for 
Teaching Health—Health Ed. Series No. 10, 10e. 

5. Secure free samples, (see coupon opposite) and send 
them home. In this way parents will know of your 
good work and will lend their intelligent cooperation. 

6. Check up on and determine to correct poor working 
conditions in your classrooms, such as ventilation, 
lighting, heating, water, heights of desks, design of 
seats, etc. Be an object lesson yourself. Improve 
and conserve your own health. Be weighed along 
with the children. Drink milk and Black Cow with 
them. Show them how to make Black Cow. Meet the 
unpleasant situations of the day with good cheer and 
good health. 

7. Begin at once to use these Health Teaching Lessons to 
appear in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, of 
which this is the first. You'll find them a joy. Save 
each lesson—a free reprint of this first one in color 
will be sent you. See coupon opposite. 

8. Enter the $3000 Prize Contest at once. 150 Cash Prizes 
to winning Teachers and Schools. See full details on 
the opposite page. 


are 
caused by poor health and that usually the trouble 
may be avoided by following common-sense health 
rules. Health authorities all agree that we do not get 
sufficient liquids in our diet. It is important that 
children form good drinking habits early in life. 
The purpose of this program, therefore, is to empha- 
size and encourage the drinking of more healthful 
liquids, both with and between meals, and by means 
of interesting suggestions, poster work, rhymes, 
games, projects and other practical devices, make the 
establishing of health habits, easy and enjoyable. 


BEVERAGES and their 


<a _ 


The Hires Program for 














| the Elementary Schools | 
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the dangers of the lack of liquids in the diet and ty 
decrease school absences, is the aim of this program 
to appear in colors in the center pages of Norm 
Instructor and Primary Pians each month hereafter. 
A reprint in color of this first lesson may be had 
upon request. Use the coupon opposite. Don’t for. 
get to open your December issue of this magazine ty 
the center pages where the second lesson for you 
convenience, will be so arranged that you can lift it 
out without mutilating your copy. 


It is naturally not our object to induce everyone to 
drink one beverage to the exclusion of all other 
healthful drinks, nor do we presume to suggest that 
the recommendations to be outlined should be applied 
to all alike. Allowance in accordance with common- 
sense dictates must be made to fit the individual 
need, but in general the lessons, rules and sugges. 
tions to follow are sound and can be adopted by most 
of us with great benefit. 


$s “ > 2. 
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Why Milk Is Both the Ideal 
Drink and the Perfect Food. 


Milk is the most perfect, important and healthful 
food for the growing child. It contains most of 
the essential elements for health and growth: 


. Protein in a form that can be most easily digested. 

. Carbo-hydrates in the form of sugar. 

. Fats in the best form possible, 

. Minerals: 

(a) Iron which en- 
riches the blood. 


(b) Lime and Phos- 

phorous. 

These are con- | 
tained in such 
well balanced a- 
mounts that milk 
is the best teeth 
and bone builder 
we have. Milk 
contains just the 
right amount of 
lime _ for the 
child’s body-needs. 
Children who do 
not have enough 
milk in childhood, 


I 
(S} when older, usual- 

ly have poor bones PEP 
3 8 and defective teeth. 









The 8 Health Rules That All 
Should Observe 


These 8 basic health rules are found in 
all standard works on Health Teaching 
and in the Government Bulletins. 





1, Drink as much milk as possible but no 
tea or coffee or highly colored, artificial 
drinks. 


2. In addition to several glasses of milk, 
drink at least 4 glasses of water or other 
healthful liquids daily. 


3. Take a full bath at least twice a week. 
4. Brush the teeth morning and night. 

. Eat some vegetables and fruit every day. 
6. Play outdoors every day. 


7. Sleep long hours with windows wide 
open, 

8. Have a bowel movement every day. 5. Milk contains im- 
portant Vitamins. 











(a) Vitamin A is 
The Need of More Liquids — it ‘absent the 
In Our Diet ae. cat pun ae ane Posters 


result and the blood may 








*hildr ay , abi : become weak and thin. Many attractive milk and ® 
Children should early form the habit of keeping clean (b) Vitamin B is one of the ter posters can be made 
inside as well as outside. Leading health authorities most important for the Your Pupils both at, the 
are unqualifiedly agreed at we don’t get enough child. A loss of it causes —_ ang, et ie ae 
liquids in our diet. The human body is like any other loss of weight and appetite, develop creative ability. y 
machine—it needs to be properly lubricated and the general weakness and con- — ae Ee potions 
. . + ve : : a ound monthly_in Nor 
proper liquids lubricate perfectly. stipation. Its most im structor and Primary Plas 


portant function, however, 


The most important and beneficial liquids are milk and The Government Printing 





! } : . is to prevent beriberi and fi Washington, D. ¢ 

water. It is difficult in many cases to get children to help control the nervous Be ‘will send you its Miss: 

take a sufficient amount of liquids because they are not system, Janeous Circular No ma 

attracted to tasteless water and flat unseasoned milk (c) Vitamin D, a lack of which BCH ao PREP TL DRES 
: : ee Al . . *s bones to become §cHOOL Cre 

Milk is distasteful to many. There are numerous and ~~ i ily. With Other poster suggestions 
ute aw aioe A . : 80 nd bend easily. - foll later lessons. 

— — - ot overcoming this difficulty however, out this thi hedy Gaede OO” 7 OO 

and ( ese e ou ined later. to deposit the lime which 

Liquid is a necessity to the body, which in itself is hardens the bones. 

composed almost entirely of liquid. The habit should & Water-Milk is both food and 

be formed of drinking 4 glasses of water or other health- Se eee 


made of water. The water re- 
moved from one quart of whole 


° ° milk leaves half a cupful of the 

W . very best food substance. Four 

hat Liquids Do: glasses of milk a day is the 

- Quench Thirst, amount that every child should 


. Regulate Body Temperature. drink. 


Keep the Body Moist. 
Cleanse the Body inside and out. Black Cow and How 
to Make It 


Aid Digestion. 
- Keep Mouth Clean and Healthy. 
Black Cow is the picturesque 
name given to milk flavored with BETTER L 


ful liquids as well as at least 4 glasses of milk each day. 





oe * 
SSe saan 


. Stimulate the flow of Gastric Juice and 
Hires Root Beer Extract and a 


Saliva. 
. Make the Skin active by Stimulation. 
little sugar to sweeten. This 
drink is well known and thor- 


. Purify the Blood. 
. The amount of water lost by evaporation 
oughly popular in many parts of 
the United States and b no itil 





and elimination of waste must be replaced 
by drinking Liquids. 

11. Carry off Poison. 

12. Dissolve and carry the food to the tissues. 
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RELATION # CHILD HEALTH 


$3,000 in Cash Prizes to be given 
_away to 150 Teachers and Schools | 
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mre healthful nor delicious drink for growing children 


























and to ‘and ety ee = —_ be — be egy One Pleasant Way to Learn Win One of These 
rogra get acquain ‘wi ac ow and introduce it P 
rogram ir pupa. Health Habits 
reafter. Here Ss How One of the most important discover- 1 50 C ASH Prizes 
be had 4 few drops of Hires Root Beer Extract made from ies in health teaching is the ease 
: yalthful roots, herbs and berries gathered from all over with which health habit th : alata 
n’t for- Bie world, adds a delicious flavor to milk which makes : - SESS, CLRSE Wiese TELLER | 
sine a BSEs ee has the ap ee al play is’ involved. "Rhymes perm rrr 
or your Mmkes milk a delightful treat. Send for free Speatition, deuie m — — 1st Prize_______.. $1000 
named titles of Hires Extract (see coupon oppo- t. Pp memory an > make 
n lift Rites end tey &% tm your clacsreem. the establishment and practice of To her school. 100 
health habits, a pleasure. 2nd Prize $500 
yone ta ~ cumnaetion tao 4 the Toston and To her ee 100 
° . other health work in the lower § -—- 
1 other f| Inspection of Dairy grades, rhymes and jingles composed ~. 3rd Prize _$100 
est that An upper grade exploratory proj- will be Poon ee Bag — ~ To her school 40 
applied | ect in Civies to develop investiga- ‘ : = 
ommon- | tive curiosity and cultivate a scientific attitude of mind. Sing a cong 0! sixpenee,_ 4th Prize $60 
dividual | It is suggested that the entire class, as a project in giass of creamy milk, To her school... 20 
sugges | Civics, be taken to inspect a large dairy to see if the a mh ome fi t each day, : - 
by most milk supply is protected in accordance with the laws of . oe oe ee 10 Prizes of $20 $200 
that community or state. We drink pure water every day, 12 Prizes of $15 $180 
0 healthland now we’re on our way, ; 
—" , : One—two—three—four, 20 Prizes of $10. $200 
Daily Class Inspection Four big glasses—maybe more. 100 Prizes of $5... $500 








deal 
‘00d, 


The daily health inspection to find out whether pu- 
jis have cleaned their teeth and complied with the 
tight health rules may be assigned to two or three 


Brother didn’t drink Black Cow, 
Sister drank her glass, 

When these children get to school, 
Who will head the class? 





150 PRIZES TOTALING............ $3,000 


healthfulg§d the pupils each day as officers in charge and m 
s most olf#msponsible for checking up carefully on the list of Rules ° 
rowth: items to be reported upon. Have your pupils elect 


y digested. 






their own health officers. Make them self-governing 
sfar as possible in this respect and they will strive 
» perfect their own records. Home cooperation by 1. 
muiring parents to sign a weekly and monthly re- 2. 
prt is valuable, 


In Review 


What are the 8 basic Health Rules? 


Name 6 reasons why you should drink plenty of 
liquids. 





1. Write a letter of not more than 2500 words on 


the following subject: 


HOW I. USED THE 


HIRES HEALTH LESSONS AND SAMPLES IN 
MY SCHOOL. Your letter should be accom- 





3. Of what is milk composed? 


. 4, What part of milk builds bone? 
t] 5. How does milk build health? 
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panied by an exhibit of work done in your classa- 
room based upon these 7 Hires Health Lessons. 
This may include charts, letters, posters, folders, 
pictures, booklets and any other material indi- 
cating the interest you have aroused. 


Hit 
pa ti) 6. bn ng poe 2. Write plainly on one side of paper only. Use 
q 7 — >; ® uw" ” : . 
. wal © thn Tn ie 8%" x 11” paper (standard typewriter size). 
a 4 *Y 3. Place your name and address at the top of each 


PEP 




















ways to take your milk 


Next Month 











sheet. Keep your story under 2500 words in 


A daily. length. 
8. > oe is Black Cow 4 No material, letter or manuscript will be re- 


turned. It is understood that all letters and ma- 
terial submitted belong to us and may be used 
by us in any way we choose. 


5. Letters must be in our hands on or before May 


— ‘ As soon as you get your 31, 1929. (Prizes will be awarded and winners 
December number of Nor- will be notified within a month thereafter.) 
1S mal — and Pri- Names of winners and = will be an- 
mary ans open nounced in the September issue of Normal 
nilk and Health Char ts it up to the one Instructor and Primary Plans. 
» slnckboatl One very attractive method of making a health — pages where 6. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
rojects t - : . e second Hires 7 final 
pity At chart is to have your ee ae lessen will. be of the judges as final. 
estions # and cut out a milk bottle on which they are to ’ . ° 
Kral b keep at home their weekly weight and daily found. This will 7. Names of judges to be announced later. 
a Ag drinking records. At the end of each week the be printed attrac- 8. Address your envelop to the Educational 
D. Cf chart is returned to the teacher for her credit tively in color and Department, Charles E. Hires Company, 
its Mises of a star which is pasted over the 7 checks so arranged that 201 So. 24th St., hila- 
ARED showing the child’s record to be perfect. it can be lifted out delphia, Pa, 
restions On the back of each chart the teacher should of the magazine 
ssons. write the following message: without destroying eT 
— your copy. Educational Department, 
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To The Parents : 


Reports on the weights of our school children are 
now regularly being sent home to the parents, We 
are making a pleasant game of our health work as 
you will see from the chart on opposite side of this 
card. An effort is being made to get your child in- 
terested in his or her own health habits, growth 
and progress to find out which ones are definitely 
under-weight and in need of special attention. It 
is desirable that you parents cooperate. Please see 
that your child keeps his record daily and checks off 
each day, only after he has had at least 4 glasses of 
water and 4 glasses of milk or other healthful 
beverages, such as Cocoa, Black Cow, ete. At your 
local grocers you can purchase for 30c a bottle of 
Hires Root r Extract made from 16 different 
roots and berries. A few drops added to milk, with 
just a bit of sugar makes a deliciously healthful 
drink. Children love it—and grown-ups too, and 
Black Cow, as it is popularly known, provides an 
easy method of serving milk so that all will enjoy it. 








The December les- 
son will contain 
the following: 


Height and _ weight 
charts with message to 
parents—making milk 
palatable to all—poster 
work — practical proj- 
ects—how to drink 
your share of water 
daily — parent-teacher 
program, and many 
other interesting and 
useful features. 






The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 






I have decided to follow the Hires Health 
Lessons to appear in the coming issues 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plane, 


I intend to enter The $3000 Prize Contest. 


[ ] Send reprint in colors of this lesson for permanent 
| keeping. 


{| Send sufficient Hires Root Beer Extract for Classroom 
| work for pupils, 


| Name 


Mail Today —=> | Address 
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“Don’t worry, mother, I’ll wash 
before I play with baby. Teacher, 
t00, says dirty hands carry germs,” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






This new way to teach 


“CLEANER HANDS 


makes children love to keep clean 


— and cleaner hands need 
no longer be enemies. So de- 
clare many teachers who have tried 
this unique story-telling method of 
teaching health. 

Based on sound teaching princi- 
ples, this plan works wonders in 
arousing class interest. It kindles 
the children’s imagination — helps 
them to see how clean hands guard 
health—and makes keeping clean so 
pleasant that it inculcates in them a 
love of cleanliness, Children soon 
wash regularly —not because they 
must—but because they /ike to. 


Try this interesting plan 
Make your next health hour a story 
hour. Tell your children how Sonny 
came home from play with dirty 
hands and how germs were hiding 
on those hands, too. Dangerous 
germs of disease that menaced his 
health as well as baby’s. Explain to 
them why nobody can escape germs 
—how they hide on books, toys, 
money, and many things we must 
touch, and thus get on our hands 
and pass into the mouth to cause 
disease. Name some of the 27 dis- 
eases, listed above, which the Life 
Extension Institute says hands may 
spread. 


A great health movement 


Everywhere today health authorities 
urge cleaner hands as one important 
way to guard health. Through a 
series of fascinating health dramas, 
the Lifebuoy “Cleaner Hands” drive 
has instructed millions all over the 
country to wash hands oftener and 
remove germs at the same time— 
especially after work or play and 
always before eating. 


Asa teacher, you can render a val- 
uable service by stressing this whole- 
some health habit in your classwork. 
In over 63,000 schools, children 
have been taught the Lifebuoy way 
to better health. 


Marvelous for skin, too 


Like millions of children and 
grown-ups, you, too, will enjoy 
Lifebuoy for every toilet purpose. 
Mild and gentle, yet wonderfully 
invigorating, Lifebuoy’s antiseptic 
lather agrees splendidly with the skin; 
keeps complexions soft and clear. 


Ends embarrassing body odor, too. 
Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean scent 
tells you it purifies, yet quickly van- 
ishes as you rinse. Use Lifebuoy a 
week and you'll use it for life. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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“PROTECTS HEALTH 








* HANDS - BATH - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Plans and Activities 
(Continued from page 60) 


Emma brought some pretty cloth. 
We painted the box black. 


the pretty cloth. 
e tacked it on well. 
Now we have a seat to put at our 
reading table. 
Two children can sit on it. 
We like our box seat very much. 





Material for Training in 
Citizenship 
(Continued from page 47) 


1. Distributing circulars in connec- 
tion with a “Get out to vote” cam- 
paign. 

2. Earning money for contributions 
to the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
and so on. 

3. Serving as ushers and guides at 
community meetings. 

4. Gathering and distributing flow- 
ers on Memorial — i 

5. Caring for public property, such 
| as library books, parks, sidewalks, and 
street lights. 

6. Respecting the rights and proper- 
ties of others. 

7. Caring for babies during moth- 
ers’ meetings. 

8. Clearing neighberhood vacant lots 
of dandelions or similar pests. 

9. Beautifying the neighborhood by 
setting out trees or shrubs. 





THE NEEDS OF A ScHOOL DETERMINE 
THE KIND OF MATERIAL USED 


In general, then, to be of the great- 
est value citizenship material must be 
chosen from the needs of the individ- 
ual schools and communities. This 
makes it more personal, hence more 
purposeful to the child. Results ob- 
tained and standards acquired in dif- 
ferent localities should, and probably 
do, compare very favorably, even 
though brought about by the use of 
— different methods and materi- 
a Ss. 

An incident is cited of several boats 
rocking about at sea. They finally all 
safely arrived at the same port, al- 
though no two of them by the same 
route. Habit formation for the sake of 
securing a desirable citizenry may be 
compared with these boats. Environ- 
ment and needs vary with different 
groups. The concern is not so much 


tain ages, nor that all pupils be sub- 
jected to the same material, as it is 
that final results shall show sterling 
characters—men and women possessed 
of civic pride and filled with a love for 
and a feeling of good fellowship to- 
ward all mankind. 
ee 


Aprons and Caps for School 
Cooks 


(Continued from page 54) 


The girls made two headbands of 
each design shown in Figure VII, Two 
pieces were cut from each pattern. All 

|edges were folded in % inch, and the 
two pieces were basted together. Two 
rows of machine stitching % inch apart 
| finished the edges. The headband was 
' fastened in the back with a snap fasten- 
er. 





CRAYON CASES OF GINGHAM 


Miss Barton found that the children’s 
/erayons often fell on the floor because 
\the ends of the crayon boxes were 
broken. She asked the small girls and 
boys whether they would like to make 
cases for their crayons, and they unan- 
imously agreed to make them. They 
brought from home pieces of small- 
checked gingham from which rectangles 
12 inches by 4% inches could be cut. 
Miss Barton also brought a few pieces 
of gingham to give to children who did 
not have the material at home, and she 
supplied the embroidery thread. 

All edges of the rectangle were folded 
in % inch, and %-inch hems were made. 
They were finished with two rows of 
running stitches, made with three 
strands of six-ply embroidery thread. 
To form the pocket, one end of the rec- 








We covered the top with the quilt and | 


November 192 


|tangle was folded up 4 inches 
was pinned (Figure VIII). The sidy 

| were overhanded together with 

| broidery thread. A snap fastener hej 
the flap in place. 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


After the boys had finished making 
their patterns, James suggested thy 
they find out something about the pr. 
duction of cotton. When they had gat}. 
ered information on the subject, they 
wrote brief papers about raising cottm 
and manufacturing cotton textiles. They 
also collected and mounted many pi. 
tures which showed scenes in the cq. 
ton industries. 

One of ‘the boys received from , 
friend in the South a mature cotto 
boll and several ripe seeds, as well x 
picture post cards of cotton fields, bale 
of cotton, and so on. The seeds wen 
planted in flowerpots and placed in th 
sunlight. The pupils located on a larg 
map the places which raise the mos 
cotton. During one music lesson Mis 
Barton let the children sing “Dixie 
and other songs which are favorites of 
the workers in the cotton fields. 

Samples of long cloth and India 
head were mounted in the School Sey. 
ing Book. Pictures of aprons cut fron 
fashion books and a sample of cloth o 
which was shown a French seam wer 
also mounted in the book. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 68) 


to recognize his part of speech mut 
write its definition and an original sen. 
tence illustrating its use. 

We have varied this procedure by 
having the parts of sguedh form a line 
in the order of their occurrence in the 
sentence, This method offers oppor 
tunity for bringing out the varied uses 
of nouns in a sentence, and also the 
fact that a given word may belong to 
more than one part of rie | group, 

In most classes several children wil 
have to have the name of the same part 
of speech. This affords a friendly 
rivalry in the game. Of course, th 
number of duplicates can be decrease 
by including the various kinds of pro- 
nouns, regular and irregular verbs, 
adverbs that tell how, those that tel 
when, and so on. At first the simpler 
method is desirable, but as progress is 
made, the extra difficulties: are er- 
joyed. 








} 
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what particular material to use at cer- | 


Writing Letters 
| By Ruth Mower 


Y PUPILS found letter-writing tire 
some, but I finally discovered how 
to interest them. We decided that any: 
one who missed a week or more of schod 
| would receive a letter from each pupil 
in his grade, telling him about some 
| thing that had happened during his 
absence. Each letter was to tell some 
thing different. It was the work of on 
| person in each grade to see who wi 
absent and tell me before languag 
period whether anyone had been ov! 
a week or more, If there chanced 
be more than one person absent, W 
divided the pupils into groups and each 
one wrote to the person assigned to his 
particular group. Each child offered 
suggestions or ideas on different sub- 
jects, which were then discussed 
placed on the blackboard. The next 
day each child was given a subject 
wrote his letter before language clas 
The letters were placed on the black 
board in the language class and crit 
cized and corrected by the pupils. 
Then each copied his letter correct 
on white paper with ink and pl 
in an envelope. The pupil living ne 
est the absentee was given the /¢ 
to deliver. The interest arou 
this device was surprising. 
—_—o———— 

The face which Character wears © 
me is a self sufficingness. I revere = 
person who is riches; so that I canne 
think of him as alone, or poor, . 
iled, or unhappy, or a client, but 
perpetual patron, benefactor, and 
ified man. Character is centrality, 
impossibility of being displaced 
overset.—E merson. 
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To introduce Colling- 

urne’s Superior 
peality Dental Floss 
gnd encourage 


Teachers to rec- 
ommend this 


method of giv- 
ing better care 
to, teeth, we Starts 
send Between the Teeth 
for on! where Only Dental 
in U. 8. Floss Can Reach”* 
Silver or ; 
Stampe— 
Full-Size Package yards ingbourne’ 
1 Gold Medel Demal Fosse ~° ° 
Leatiet on ‘Teaching Correct Care of Teeth."" 
. * 


GOLD MEDAL 
DENTAL FLOSS 

made of genuine silk and tests eqqventnately 20 cent 
pa than others. It is put up 12-yard tubes in aoe 
pass containers with “‘thread feed” through the cap and 
atoff and holder clip for convenience in using. Con 
etly carried in pocket or purse. It is— 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and Processed 


with Genuine Beeswax 
recommended by better dentists everywhere. The supe- 
cr otrength of this waxed silk floss ales mnabes it eapeclaity 
safe and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc. 
mChain Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchants 
@ mailed postpaid with on 2d eat Case of Tort 


leaflet 
for only 10c, Send today. 


COLLINGBOURNE SILK MILLS = = -DShi: i832%bis 









Ladies’ Wrist Watch, 6-jewel, 25- case. 
Man’s Size Watch, octagon case. Teun 

ma model Banjo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sell 12 
Sa, boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25ca box. Select 
gift according to catalog sent with salve. 
, no money. We trust you. 


U.S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.H-316 GREENVILLE, PA. 
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at any: “I made 

f schol ® this charming 

, pupl® dress after 
som’ school “ 

ing his : yesterday 

1 some ‘Sadress that is distinctively my own, that suits 

: of one me perfectly, fits my ry my own ideas and my 

ho was own particular type. And it’s just lovely! It took me 
0 than an hour to make, and cost me only $2.75. 

— “Of course, I used one of the beautiful new White 

en patterns of 

need to 

ant, we 

nd each 

| | tee 

offe G: teed 

nt sub- 

ed and WASH 

e Ne and tm as pleased with it as I could be. It’s a delight- 

ect and fal Paris design. The fabric is so smooth and fine, I 

e class. love its feel, and the colors are guaranteed fast, so I 
black leew they won't fade or run.” 

d criti- GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 
pupils. made of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 


rectly Our  gcsles will soon be showing an attractive win- 
isplay of the new eter 
aced* Bhan While ouse Patterns. In the 


ite 
Meantime, mail the coupon below, i 


















g neal 
etters indwe' ll send you 30 FREE samples 
} by of Peter Pan Fabrics. | 
HENRY GLASS & CO. | 
GE White St. : : 

NewYork, N.Y. | 
ca OD M*kfer thename poaopeait Pes 
ere the Pier Pon antes rite. | 

cannot _—e PRINT Name : | 
or & 
ee Street Address or P.O. Box- : 
d a —- 
ity; the City and State 4 
of Dealer’s Name - — — 
Does he sel! genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 
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Talented Children 


(Continued from page 35) 


Sometimes for several weeks Lucy 
works for the entire period, but I see 
no scrap of paper to show what she has 
done unless I look in the wastebasket. 
Then I suggest something, fearing that 
she may lose confidence again. 


ANN 


Ann came to our sixth grade from an- 
other school. For several months her 
work looked ordinary. Then like a 
flash it became very original. She tried 
all sorts of new things. She painted 
a party of children, dressed in clothes 
of many colors, and carrying balloons. 
The whole was a jumble of colored 
spots. It was tapestrylike. Here and 
there a little yellow-haired girl’s head 
or a pale green party dress would show 
distinctly. It was a real impression of 
a party. 

Then she painted “The Dolls’ Party.” 
She drew every sort of doll that she 





| to name other kinds of dolls. 
| “You have no kewpie, 


could remember. She asked the class 
One said, 
so she put one 
in. Another said, “Put in a wooden 
soldier,” and she added that. It was 
impossible to make a good photograph 
of these paintings, for the colors were 
what made them attractive. They do 
not, therefore, appear in this article. 

Ann’s class finished its art work in 
February and took woodwork instead. 
I asked Ann whether she would rather 
stay in drawing class if I could get per- 
mission. She was delighted. Permis- 
sion was granted. Some days she asks 
me, “Do you have a suggestion for 
something for me to make?” One day 
I said, “Lucy has made some sketches 
of scenes around school. I wish you 
would make some. I will put up an 
exhibit in our room. Maybe other 
children will care to make some. Then 
we can put up a big exhibit in the hall.” 
Illustration VI shows Ann’s results. 

The children were making sketches 
for their Sketch Books. I let them 
copy some of the animal sketches made 
by students at the Art Institute for 
pages in the Wilkins Folio. The chil- 
dren were delighted with the pencil 
handling, so much better than their 
own. Ann was thrilled. I told the class 
how the Art Institute students sketched 
at the Field Museum. The next Mon- 
day along came Ann with her hands 
full of sketches she had made there. 

Several times I have said to Ann, “I 
am so proud of the way you work at 
art. You try new things. You have 
enough patience so that you don’t give 
them up when they are half-finished.” 
Her reply always is, “I never really 
liked art until lately.” 


JOAN 


Second grade.—In stories illustrated 
by the children, Joan’s figures of. Peter 
Rabbit, Red Riding Hood, and Little 
Black Sambo were not so stiff as those 
drawn by the other children. She put 
original touches in her pictures. It 
looked as if she had some talent. 

Third grade.—Joan drew clever pen- 
cil sketches. She showed talent. 

Fourth grade—Her class did not, 
have art. 

Fifth grade.—Having had no art in 
grade four, the whole class had taken 
a slump. Joan was no exception. Her 
work looked mediocre until after Christ- 
mas. Just as it was getting back to 
normal, the class gave up art and went 
to woodwork. I took Joan aside and 
asked her whether she cared to give up 
woodwork and keep on with drawing. 
This was her reply: “No, I want to 
know woodwork too. I want to be broad 
and know many things.” I told her I 
wished she would draw at home so that 
she would not get out of practice. She 
said she would. 
sketches to me and I would exhibit 
them with the fifth grade which was 
taking art. She brought many sketches, 
but they were not original. They were 
copied from pictures in magazines. I 
said one day, “Joan, won’t you please 
bring me some original sketches? The 
sign in the exhibit says ‘Original 





Sketches by Grades Five and Six.’ 
Yours are beautifully drawn, but I 
|can’t put them in the exhibit because 


I told her to bring | 
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P.P.CLAXTON 


Formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Selects 31 Sets 


sICTURED KNOWLEn 


£ 


5 





“Books that inspire love for learning” 


For Tulsa Grade Schools 


After a thorough study of the various sets of books on 
the market, Dr. Claxton, who is nationally known in educa- 
tional circles, selects PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 


He chose PICTURED KNOWLEDGE because he 
found that it best answered the need for a reference work 


supplementing the text book instruction. 


He discovered 


that PICTURED KNOWLEDGE was not only interesting 
and instructive, but written in an understandable language. 
These books contain just the material needed by the elemen- 


tary grade child. 


Tests Prove These Facts 


From actual class room experience teachers and educa- 
tors from all parts of the country tell us that PICTURED 
KNOWLEDGE is the only reference work that children be- 
low the 7th grade will read, understand, and enjoy. They 
have found that a group of grade children having access to 
various standard sets, will invariably show a preference for 
PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 


You are invited to send for further information by fill- 


ing out the coupon below. 


NEW EDITION 
10 Volumes 


Containing life story of 
Lindbergh. Price $49.90. 





— 


Marshall Hughes Co., | 
2233 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. | 


You may send me— 
_] FREE 76 page Booklet. 
(} Complete 10 volume set for 10 


| days free examination. I under- 
| stand no obligation is incurred. 
| | RO ee een | 
| kt RAE RS AR ce | 


our positions. Ni —_ 


POSITIONS open for teachers to interview interested 


prospects. 


MARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY, 
Los Angeles, 


Boston, 


(Spare time or permanent.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dallas, New Orleans 
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You Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 
dreaming of South Africa’s coming greatness. 


You Can See... 


The realization of his dreams—mighty cities 
rising out of solitude and waste. 


You Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus- 
trious characters as Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. 
Rider Haggard, and Olive Schreiner. 


You Will Marvel... 


At the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dating 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
Sheba. 


The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines 
The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields 
The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls 


The unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War 
Dances 


The quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The charm, mystery, beauty, sunshine and in- 
vigorating climate of 


outh Africa 


The all year round travel land 





At a nominal cost you can enjoy a unique combined educa- 
tional and recreational trip under ideal climatic conditions 


and of matchless interest and romance. 


For your classes, free booklet ED-3 “Historical Resume of 
South Africa” is available—10 copies to any school that ap- 


plies. Edition limited. Write promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau 


Room 657, 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| they are copied.” Her reply was, “No, | 


the original ones look terrible.” She 
kept bringing many sketches she had | 
copied, sometimes as many as forty a 
week. The child had great patience 
| and industry. 
Sixth grade.—Joan came to art again. | 
| What a revelation! She no longer cop- 
ied, but the copying of pictures had 
done wonders for her. She could repre- 
sent the human figure in any position. | 
| She could draw anything she wished ' 

uickly and easily. Illustration I in 
this article shows a drawing which Joan 
made from memory in twenty minutes. 
She sketched a few pencil lines hurried- 
ly, then spent the rest of the time on 
the ink. Joan designs Christmas cards 
for her relatives and has them printed 
at print shops, makes illustrations for 
| school papers, and illustrates poems. 
| She can draw easily and well. She 
painted in oil two pictures which won 
prizes in a little town where she goes 
in the summer. 
| 

ELEANOR 


The children described so far had no 
training in drawing outside of school. 
They made progress in school. Let us 
take one example of a talented child 

| who did not make progress in school be- 
|cause she had private drawing lessons 
| from a teacher who did not understand 
children. 

Second grade.—Eleanor did beautiful 
| little drawings, showing imagination 
,and skill, 

Third and fourth grades.—Eleanor 
| got so far behind in other subjects that 
| art was dropped from her school curric- 
|ulum. She took lessons on Saturday 
|from an artist. 

Fifth grade—I was delighted to see 
Eleanor in my class again. To my dis- 
appointment, however, Eleanor drew 
the required work very poorly. The fig- 
ures of people had heads one-half as 
large as the bodies. When the children 
had the privilege of doing what they 
wished, I watched keenly to see what 
Eleanor would make. She started to 
paint a group of objects, trying to put 
in the illumination and shadow. She 
painted a little on the picture week af- 











ter week. The drawing was poor. The 
color and design were worse. I did not | 
express my disapproval, but asked her | 
whether she could bring to school some 
of the things she had made with her 
private art teacher. She brought still- 
life objects and charcoal heads done in 
light and shadow. The results were 
excellent, but Eleanor’s hand had not 
done them, for she could not do any- 
thing like them in school. 

Sixth ygrade——Eleanor’s results were 
almost the poorest in the class in de- 
sign and drawing. 

Junior high school_—Her teacher was 
very much surprised when I told her 
that Eleanor was considered to be a 
talented child. “She does nothing for 
me,” was her reply. We cannot say 
what would have happened had Eleanor 
had the chance to develop in school as 
the other children did. I think we can 
say, however, that she was given prob- 
lems in advance of her ability. A child, 
even a talented child, of nine years is 
not ready for problems in illumination 
and shadow. She should have been ex- 
pressing her own ideas. 


Space does not permit the discussion 
of more cases. The writer would like 
to draw some conclusions from her ex- 
perience in watching children. 

1. It is better to let a talented child 
draw what he himself has to express 
than it is to hand that child over to be 
taught by an artist, unless that artist 
understands children. 

2. A talented child develops better in 
a school than at home with parents or 
a tutor. The praise of the class acts 


for an assembly or stage scenery for a 
play. There is real need for art work. 

he talented child feels a challenge. 
The real need calls out the best he can 
give, 

3. A talented child is not usually con- 
ceited. He needs encouragement more 
than the average child. He sees things 
so much better than he can draw them. 
He is continually becoming discouraged. 
We must give very little adverse criti- 





as a spur. The class needs drawings | 
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It’s easy to avoid 

Everybody knows that excess fat is nowhere 
near sO common as it was. Mothers look 
like daughters. Slender figures are the rule, 
You should know how scientific research hag 
brought this change about. 

Science has discovered that a great cause 
of excess fat lies in a deficient gland. No 
starvation, no over-work can cure it. The cause 
must be corrected, and that lies in a gland 
which largely controls nutrition. | 

odern physicians, in ae oy obesity, 
attack that cause. They supply the lack. That 
is why excess fat has so fast disappeared ig 
late years. Slender pauses are the vogue, 

A great medical laboratory, years ago, 
embodied this new method in Marmola pre 
scription tablets. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. You 
see the resultswherever you look. Thereisnew 
youth and beauty, new health and vitality. Ex 
cess fat is nowhere near as common as it was, 

Do what these people have done—mult- 
tudes of them, for 21 years. They have seen 
the fat go, seen new youth and vigor come 
back, Friends all about you will testify to that, 

Every box of Marmola contains the formula, 
also the reasons for results. You will know 
exactly why these good effects appear. Get 
back to normal weight in this scientific way, 
Fat is a disease. You will benefit in many 
ways when the cause is ended. Start now. 


Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


— 
Prescription Tablet. The 
(Be 





Pleasant Way to 
Hemstitching fn. Ccrne."i 


2 any sewing machine. The 
old reliable. 60c prepaid orsentC.O. D. Circulars free 


LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept.41, Sedalia, Mo, For ye 
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will protect you 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 
















NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 


$10,000 loss of hands, feet or sight 
$26 weekly benefit for stated socidenta 
or sickness 





DOCTOR'S BILLS, hospital benefit and other 
attractive features to help you in time 
of need, all as shown In policy 











Can you afford to nave your 
salary stopped and pay costly medical bills, 
aps lose your job, of pn 
lobar), appendicitis operation or the many 
other sicknesses thatare prevalent at this time 
ofthe year? Besides, an accident may d 











you and stop yoursalary. Avoid that risk! i or 
.. ""MAIL THE COUPON NOW"""" ' Many 
: North American Accident Insurance Ca. | tim 
i ‘ CHICACO ry 
+ 43 Bownewt Bldg. Newark.NewJersey | 9 Write. 
; Gentlemen: ' my 
1 —_ At no cost to me, send details of the tp Frankia 
: “NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000POLICY" | Rush te 
' 4 \elow, 
H EE H feign 
4 ' ata 
OO : te 
: SORE Sn eT ° Mil 
““AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 7” Adres, 
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4. A talented child is often an un- | 
social child, perhaps because he does | 
not need company. He has much within 
himself. He can entertain himself by 
the hour, 

5. The majority of talented children 
are not neat. They leave paint pans 
and water standing around. They lose 
1 brushes. The drawings in their desk 
get wrinkled and torn because they are 

poor housekeepers. 
| 6. Talented children are generous 
with their pictures. The teacher has no 
difficulty in keeping their drawings. 
They get pleasure out of making them. 
| They care nothing for the finished prod- 
;uct. They know that they can make 
| better ones in the future. 
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Set No. 2919. Towels 
j made. of good quality 
Cream Linen. Fast color hemstitched borders 
both ends. Stam designs when embroidered 
wil harmonize with the woven stripes. Towels 
have Rose, Blue and Gold borders. Very absorb- 
ent and launder nicel 
} towels, 15x 
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7. Children talented in drawing dis- 
like problems like lettering. They see 
in them very little chance to create any- 
thing new. 

8. They are easily bored by subjects 
like grammar and arithmetic, and get 
into trouble because they draw while 
the teachers of these subjects are talk- 
ing. 

It seems to me that talent in drawing 
is too subtle to be measured by any test. 
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Gift Selectors Annual 





shows 6460 Gifts 


Last year I helped 200,000 people se- 
lect their Christmas gifts. This year, let 
me help you, too, My service is free. 


or who dread the difficulties of it. I bring 
the world’s best shops to you, and let 
you shop in peace far from the jostling 




























myself out, struggling in the crowds of 


One woman writes, “For many years 
at Christmas time I completely wore 


crowds. 
Money Back 
if not Satisfied 


That is my standing guarantee, I also 
guarantee safe delivery. I wrap, not 
only for safety, but for appearance, My 
packages look like gifts. I prepay deliv- 
ery charges. My prices save mony for 


you. 
I’ll Give You 
a Copy FREE 


Christmas shoppers. But last year, 
thanks to your wonderful help, I thor- 
oughly enjoyed Christmas shopping, 
and never before was so pieased with 
the gifts I bought.” : 


Wonderful Array 
of Gifts 


In my “Gift Selector’s Annual” are 
6460 gifts—the best of the year, select- 
ed by experts, from a thousand sources 










PAIR 4 can be | ep by Ss on 
the part of the teacher. It is not a good 
POSTPAID - : - 
i'Ne Ae thing, I believe, to establish classes for | 
come SPECIAL eee ype children a | 
gland | feel that they had nothing to offer. If | 
HEMSTITCHED PILLOW CASES w ; 2 | 
besity te Foemiee ad By — for e 4 | Slented caildnen = rot it mn thie 
That lar Rose or Green patches are hemstitched | | Way. Let anybody who wishes come to 
redin imo the cases. Hemstitched for crocheting| | the class. Before long those who have 
€. falls linen Anish White Tubines _ no talent will drop out. We shall have 
ago, [ fach case is 42 x 36 inches. Price per pair 1. a talented class, but it can be called a 
la pre Boil proof Embroidery Cotton 25e pr Sketch Club. If anyone decides that | 
om for iy) OF and eer ny ae aoesiianmanes | a _ to _, = him come. If | 
. You ‘or Your Copy e has no talent, he will soon give up. 
isnew EE- rl of — - ans | | A talented child who is lazy soon gets | 
y. Ex he This Free book contain: | | behind the majority. A child who draws 
it was, \\ the largest and most com- | | well but shows no particular talent will 
multie ADH ind artistic stamped ar- | | Often, by intense interest and industry, | 
2 seen Gcics. The better grade of keep up with those who have some tal- 
come ready made garments. Lin-| | ent. As teachers we must all do our 
o that, | Serie. , Silk, Hosiery 2nd) | part to develop talent in every child 
rmula, are also shown, who has it, and leave no stone unturned 
a 7 1) Books and merchandise sent! to bring out the best he has to offer. 
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West 35th Street, 
(Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 
New York City 
Por years this hotel has been on the pre- 


ferred list of many of America’s leading 
women's colleges. 
Your patronage will be appreciated 
teceive personal attention—i ibl 
the larger hotels. 
Rates are $2.50 for pleasant rooms without 
bath ; $3.50 and up with bath. 

Twenty years under the management of 


Seth H. Moseley 


and 
in 

































A Teacher’s 


Secret 


“Why, Mary. It’s 
beautiful. Annette 
must have charged 
sixty dollars for it.’’ 

_ “No, Irene. I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
sixty cents.”’ 

“You designed. it?” 

“Yes Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you girls 
wasted. 

“Over 28,000 wom- 
en and girls, 16 up, 
including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
, Se girls should take 
t up. t is unneces- 
“7 to have sewing experience Be you can give 
or as little time to the work as you like.” 
u Time Work 
wet have done work for their friends, during 
times, and increased their income materially. 
v Write for Free Sample Lessons 
You tite your name on the coupon. Mail it 
—_ may forget it as you turn the page. 
F — es ee — -———- — 
franklin Institute, Dept. J 602, Rochester, N. Y. 
below to me free sample lessons in the subject checked 

» Show me how I can learn in a few weeks to 
hate sind make distinctive dresses and costumes or 

4 about one-third the usual selling price. 

7Own and Dress Designing and Making 

Millinery 
‘ame ot eeee 
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| in English, 
| history, an 
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— new, charming, smart, up-to-the- 
minute. Wide range of prices. Variety 
for men, women and children. Novel- 
ties, leather goods, toilet sets, table sil- 
ver, jewelry, diamonds. 


My New “Annual”, of 168 pages, cost 
me $70,000 to publish, but I'll give you 
a copy free. Let me help you select 
some of your Christmas gifts this year. 
Give me a chance to show you what I 


can do, Just send me the coupon below. 





Brown had taught him in his figure | 
work, Metcalf seemed to have turned | 
upon his Maine subjects. He had learned 
to paint the portrait of the Maine 
woods, “remarkable,” comments Royal 
Cortissoz, “for its truth to the very 
soul of the American landscape.” 
The last twenty-one years of his life 
witnessed Metcalf’s rise to the heights 
of the few greatest American land- 
scapists of the realistic school. Many 
notable prize awards came to him, and 
his work was sought for the permanent 
possession of the more important Amer- 
ican museums. Since his death in 
1925 he has gained a place among the 
later masters which present-day critics 
prophesy he will contjnue to hold. 





Radio in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 46) 


through the eye that he must be taught 
how to listen actively. 
the most practical values in the teaching 
of music appreciation is its training in 
aural perception and in concentration. 
If radio 


be merely passing pleasure. The 
teacher who is an artist in her profes- 
sion utilizes radio by making broadcast 
programs an incentive to better work 
nmanship, art, geography, 
speech. She can make it 
a servant instead of a master, just as 
she does with books, pictures, and 
phonograph records. Radio will be- 
come in time an open door through 
which the life and art of the world may 
enter the classroom, a tonal panorama 
events in current history 


that will lead to a better understand- 
ing of life itself. ° 
_2——— 


Let those who would die on the field 
of battle, give better proof of their pa- 
triotism and a higher glory to their 
country, by promoting fraternity and 
justice.—F'ranklin. 


In fact, one of | 


essons are to function in a | 
| vital way in education, they must not | 


Easiest Way to Shop 


I give real help to people who have 
little or no time to visit the best shops, 


Very truly yours, 
SETH F, LOW, 
President. 





Dainty Guest Room Puffs 
A delightful innovation, a fresh-puff for each guest.: 
Box of five. Tops in paste! shades, 3 in. in diameter. 


“Setter” Book Ends 
Have a strong appeal, especiall 
formen. Well modeled on both 
sides. Golden 1 finish, 6 


N64 1.25 












in. long. Z248 1.75 pr. 


elephants of 
china in very pleasing natural 
colors, 61 in. Vv 


Two “lucky” 


high ery 
decorative for they are care- 
fully modeled. C415 3.00 pr. 








Wool Leather “‘Mules” 
Not at all stubborn to put on. Fine 
felt with solid leather sole, natural 







Magnifying Glass 
Small magnifying glass 
with imitation tortoise- 
shell rim in leather case. 
Diameter of glass 1% in. 
Good size to carry in 
pocket or small bag, silk 
lined. Handy for reading 
telephone numbers, men- 
us, etc, 


fleece lined, Red or blue for ladies, 
size 3 to 7, Brown only for men, 
size 7to 1) L325 1.75 











Our New Bridge Set 
A value. Fine 
in morocco with 
tooled design. wo 
packs of cards, pencil 
and score pad. L769 1.75 
With three initials 2.00 
the 








Italian Plate £220 1.25 


A design of Raphael, 
master painter, diameter 5% 


Incense Burner 
A delightful little cottage 
daintily colored, with a by the Jap from this 
small tray for incense, '@strous metal with a non-tarnishable 







Antimony Smoker Set 


inches, for tea, sliced lemon 
or bread and butter, C317 1.06 


Pachi 





1.85 pr. 


special value Z5i2 1.50 


joke comes out of the *lver finish. Tray 4% x 6% in., Cig- 
chieaney. 3% inches high @rette box cedar lined, hinged cover, 
| ZA31 2.00 ash tray and match box Very 


Daniel Low’s 
Gifts for sixty years 


SSCS S eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Daniet Low & Co. 

219 Essex Sr., Satem, Mass. 
Gent emen: Here's my address. Please send me 
your advance booklet of Christmas cards and the 
newest small gifts by return mail and your 168 
page Catalog just as soon as published. (Nov. 1) 
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Incense Burner Lamp *” 
A Buddha desi; n.'biver 

plate on ebo: wood 
stand with incense burner in 
the hands. The silk shade 
has a deep fringe, decorated 
in Japanese scenes. jors 
i blue, orange or green. Com- 
} te with silk cord and plug, 
' inches tall. V 1387 5.00 


Name 








Street 
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State. 





City. 
SeecceeessPicase print name and address.ssssesses 





darner. Gilt tied. N386 1.00 
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Checks or Bills 


When You 
Are Illr 


ucators Beneficial Association pays 


HE Ed 
its members for time lost through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 


It accepts 


only teachers as members and pays them for all 


diseases the year ‘round. There is no 


individual member may obtain benefits. 
quired and claims are paid without affidavits. 


the sort of protection teachers need. 
full details? 


limit upon the number of times an 
No medical examination is re- 
In short, it provides just 
Why not mail the coupon now for 


What Membership Will Mean to You 


Sickness. $10.00 for the first week 
week thereafter. 


of confining illness. $25.00 per 


Covers all diseases. 


$10.00 per week for an illness which does not confine you to the 


house but keeps you from your w 


Accident. 
accident. 


ork, 


$25.00 per week for total disability, paid from date of 


$10.00 per week for partial disability, even while you are in the 
school room but unable to perform all your duties. 


$1,000.00 for accidental death. 
killed in a travel accident. 


Quarantine. 
ing place, for the full period. 


Funeral Benefit. $100.00 for death 
(All weekiy benefits enumerated above are increased 10° 


Double this amount if you are 


$10.00 per week for quarantine in the home or board- 


from natural causes. 


if the annual premium is paid in one sum in advance.) 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsyivania 


Please mail me at once full information about your 1 
tection for TEACHERS ONLY understand that t 
request will not put me under the slightest obligation 
Name 


Address 


The Educators 
0 Beneficial 
Association 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Organized 1910) 


his 
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Making a Window Transpar- | 


ency from Health Posters 
(See pages 48-49) 


These designs may be used for a win- 
dow transparency. From heavy con- 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
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School Teacher 
makes *550( , 






Do what SHE did. Get my free book. 
Use my System. Be a Real Estate 











Specialist. Start at home in spare anc 

time. Build a steady income. No 

capital or previous experience re- 
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page design. 





Geography for Primary 
Children 
(Continued from page 31) 
children have taken on vacations. 


The 


teacher might mention the part that the | 


airplane plays in bringing isolated 
places nearer to the rest of the world. 
Whenever the opportunity arises, she 
may inject the idea of international re- 
lationships, remembering that she is 
' not only teaching geography but is help- 
ing to make future open-minded citi- 
zens. 


LEARNING THROUGH OBSERVATIONS 


The seasons and their effects upon 
life differ in various parts of the world, 
but, on the whole, they are determined 


A good approach to this topic is through 
the games the children play in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Why, for 
instance, do they swim in summer, 
skate in winter, and play marbles in 
the spring? How are food, clothing, 
shelter, and transportation affected by 
the seasons? How are various local 
occupations affected by the seasons? 
How do plants and animals respond to 
local seasonal changes? The seasonal 
observations may be continued through- 
out the year. 

What are the signs of the approach 
of winter or summer? By correct ques- 
tioning the relation of the sun to the 
seasons may be brought out. The most 
| successful teachers are those who can 
ask intelligent questions that stimulate 
a child to think through the problems 
set for him. Watching his shadow helps 
a child in his study of the sun. Every 
child has lived Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
poem, “My Shadow,” in observing his 
own shadow. Where does the sun rise 
and when? How does the day feel then, 
warm or cool? Sun observations may 
be made several times during the year: 
at the opening of the school in Septem- 
ber, in January, in March, and near the 
close of the term in late spring. Com- 
pare the length of the September 
shadow with all others, using, of course, 
the same person or object at the same 
time each day for each measurement. 
| By the end of the third grade a child 
ought naturally to associate summer 
with long days, short nights, and high 
sun; winter with short days, long 
nights, and low sun; and spring and 
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and it is one of the most important and 
interesting subjects. In such a com- 
mon topic for conversation as_ the 
weather, we are in danger of mistaking 
familiarity for knowledge. Seldom 
does one hear an intelligent remark 
about the weather. Often the remarks 
are based on superstitious tradition in- 
stead of scientific facts. Sailors have 
some definite knowledge about forecast- 
ing the weather, such as, “Sure, we 
shall have rain. The wind is in the 
east.” 

The children can keep a weather 
chart and record simple weather obser- 
vations. These are not only valuable in 
themselves, but will help in a later un- 
derstanding of climate. Temperature 
may be described as hot or cold, warm 
or cool, or just as the children feel it. 
| The wind direction may be recorded as 








north, east, south, or west; the wind 





by temperature, precipitation, or light. | 
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velocity as strong or light; and the sky 
described as partly cloudy or cloudy. 
Precipitation may be described as rain 
or snow, which is light or heavy. Such 
observations may be taken for a period 
of two weeks in the fall, the winter, and 
the spring. The primary object of the 
chart and weather observations is to as- 
sociate one weather element with an-| 
other, and to encourage children to talk 
about their observations and tie up their 
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from natural, not local, objects when 
he was studying primary geography, he 
would not feel so helpless about direc- 
tion. The standard noontime shadow 
is one of the best guides in telling 
direction. At noon for all points in the 
North Temperate Zone, the shadow 
points true north, the sun being in the 
south. The rising and setting of the 
sun may be used for east and west di- 
rections around September 23 and 
March 21. At other times of the year, 
it is better to use the expression, east- 
erly or westerly direction, in connection 
with the rising or setting of the sun. 
Points of the compass should be associ- 
ated with daily activities as well as with 
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first thoroughly familiar with the things 
represented by the symbols, as well as 
the symbols themselves. A good ap- 
proach is through a map of the school- 
room, drawn to a very simple scale, 
then a map of the school grounds, and 
later a map of the entire home region. 
The latter may often be obtained from 
the local town, or city, hall. It should 
hang on the wall of every primary 
room. In using the schoolroom map, 
possibly the best way is to let the chil- 
dren place the map on a low table, cor- 
responding with the directions in the 
room. Many map games may be worked 
out. 


Stupy1nGc Loca INDUSTRIES 


Observational work is just as impor- 
tant in the study of local occupational 
activities as in the study of weather, 
seasons, and land forms. The aim is to 
help pupils form clear concepts of all 
local industrial endeavors. 

Agriculture is the most important of 
all industries. Since people in all com- 
munities use food, this subject is a good 
field for many interesting lessons. The 
children may study the various crops 
raised in the home region, their harvest- 
ing and their distribution. What does 
the farmer do in winter? In the spring? 
The subject is full of good topics that 
an ingenious teacher may develop. 

In a locality where fishing is carried 
on for profit, there is splendid material 
for good projects in the fishing indus- 
try. Often in these communities, the 
parents of the pupils are engaged in the 
industry, and the teacher has an op- 
portunity to link the home and the 
school. 

In a mining district the children will 
probably be able to tell how the mining 
is done, the minerals or fuel secured, 
and the experiences of their fathers or 
brothers in the mines. A visit to the 
surface of the mines and to various 
buildings will be found interesting. 

If the school is located in a lumbering 
district, the teacher is fortunate to have 
this great lumber region and industry 
for a field to draw upon. A visit to a 
lumber camp, then a sawmill, and final- 
ly to a house in process of construction 
will be of interest in tracing the materi- 
al from the tree in the forest to the 
finished product—the home. 

Probably in your district there is a 
factory, or manufacturing plant. The 
following may be a suggestive outline 
in connection with it: 
| 1. What raw material does the fac- 
tory use? 
| samples.) 








(Continued on next page) 
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How very, very clean we could be 

if we bathed as often and as carefully 
as canary birds and geese do!!!”’ 


—from ‘“The Animal Way’’ 


In story and gay picture, Dr. Jean Broadhurst 
of Columbia University, assisted by the art- 
ist, Dorothy Doubble, tells for children of 
kindergarten, and first, and second grades 
how animals keep clean all day long. Animal 
cut-outs in bright color fascinate the children 
and when pasted in their proper places make 
this book the child’s very own—with never- 
to-be-forgotten lessons that make cleanliness 
interesting and desirable. Prices at cost to 
encourage the widest possible use. 
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Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 
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}| Marion, with only one hundred and 
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| 2. Where does the raw material come | 
from, and by what routes and methods 
of transportation? 

3. What process does the raw materi- 
al go through before it becomes the 
finished product? 
| 4, Where does the finished product 
| £9, and by what routes and methods of 
| transportation? 
| §. Are the same things made in other 
factories? In other towns? 

Local manufacturing should occupy 
a position of commanding importance 
in all geography work, especially in 
cities. Only the most obvious occupa- 
tional activities have been mentioned. 
| If local conditions make others impor- 
tant, they should be considered. For 
example, in some localities, the provid- | 
ing of hospitality and recreation for | 
tourists, or the care of invalids, con- | 
stitutes the leading occupation. “What | 
attracts people to this section? Do 7 | 

| 


come at all times of the year?” 
splendid topic involving many angles 
may grow out of this activity. 





ADDITIONAL CORRELATED WorkK 


The discussion of commerce natu- 
rally follows the study of occupational 
activities. What does the farmer carry | 

| to the city to be exchanged? What com- 
| modities does he bring back home? 
How do local merchants obtain their | 

| goods? How do factories send away 
|their output? The transportation 
| methods may be reviewed at this point 
| if they have already been taught. 

| The contrast of city life and country 
life is also a good topic for this begin- 
ning study. City children will be glad 
to tell about a visit to the country, and 
country children about a visit to the 
city. Comparisons bringing out the 
differences and likenesses of city and 
country life may be developed, and 
country life of a few years ago may be 
contrasted with modern country life. 
With his automobile, rural delivery, 
telephone, and radio, the farmer is no 
longer isolated, and many mechanical 
devices have removed much of the 
drudgery of former years. If time per- 
mits, many other interesting topics will 
| suggest themselves for study. 

In connection with home geography, 
a school museum is a worth-while proj- 
ect. Children take personal pride in 
contributing, whether it be a report, a 
specimen, or an illustration on some 
phase of the work. They should be 
stimulated and encouraged to collect 
material of all sorts from all sources, 
and should be able to select that which 
| has an educational value. 








Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 36) 


it to join his little band, but only three 

accepted. The others thought that the 

war was over and that it was foolish 
| to struggle longer. 

Service with Marion’s band was 
from first to last strictly voluntary. If 
a man decided to withdraw from it he 
was free to do so. When hard pressed 
by overwhelming numbers, arion 
would often disband his troops, allow- 
ing them to go home until the signal 
was given for coming together again. 
In this way he kept the British chasing 
phantoms, while the uncanny appear- 
ance of his band at times and places 
| least dreamed of struck them with ter- 
_ror. Marion’s spy system was perfect. 
He always knew beforehand what the 
British were about, and was able to 
make his own plans accordingly, keep- 
ing them in profound secrecy until the 
| time came. When his officers suspected 

that Marion was about to make a move, 

they would saunter past his quarters 
to see whether his cook was preparing 
| an extra amount of food. If so, they 
| did likewise and got ready for a long, 
hard ride. The secrecy, dash, and skill 
of Marion’s projects made service in 
| his band extremely popular among 
brave men, and he never wanted for 
followers who had courage and enter- 
prise. 
Tarleton and Wemyss were ordered 
to destroy Marion’s band, and with 
their men started out in hot pursuit. 
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320 large pages (73x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


As indicated by the title, 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special. 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang. 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas, 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. I 
addition there are many other stories, 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider tha 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until January 15th 
Simply fill out the coupon be 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless 
whether or not remittance 
accompanies your order. 
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of month plans. 
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dless assist in beautifying your complexion. 
much Many women prefer an astringent 
ction lotion and favor MU-COL for this 
~~ treatment. It comes in powder form, 
sid can be dissolved fresh as needed. 

Un Dissolve a little in a glass of cold 
xCep- water. Apply with soft linen 
n of or absorbent cotton. You need 
after not massage it in. MU-COL is 
asions refreshing, soothing, and eco- 
imary nomically priced. 
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MU-COL 
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for a 2-cent 
is Co stamp 
17"x21" 


These beautiful framed reproductions of Wash- 
ington, The Mayflower, and 58 other famous paint- 
ings, size 17x21 inches, are available to you without 
charge. 5 

These are not cheap prints. They are genuine 
a Artotype reproductions in oak frame. Produced 
by a leading art publisher. 

Retail value $5.00 each. A handsome gift that 
will be appreciated. All without cost to you. 








192... 
SEND NO MONEY 
id, to Just mail the coupon below and we will send 
you by return mail one dozen boxes, each con- 
taining 22 handsome Christmas cards, original 
id, to designs, high grade cards,—one box for you, 
“ the rest to place among friends of 
scrip” your pupils at only $1 each. When 
iT; at they are gone remit only $11 and 
select your framed picture from our A WHITE'S 
big list. A simple way to solve QUAINT 
the Christmas Gift problem, isn’t SHOP, 
it? Say ‘‘Yes’’ on the coupon. Dept. N-4, 
1929. Westtield,Mass. 
Yes, nd 12 
WHITE’S boxes of erecting 
" il! 
QUAINT SHOP, 7 gif Wien thet are’ sold 
Dept. N-4 ie receive my framed 
- * ture. 
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‘force in killed and wounded, but he 


| weenee and informed Tarleton of the 
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fifty men, withdrew ahead of his pur- | 
suers into North Carolina, disbanding 
his men one by one until he had only 
sixty men left. Thinking that their 
pursuit had scattered Marion’s band, 
the British withdrew to. Georgetown 
and the Tories camped at Black Mingo. 
Marion pushed forward toward the 
Tory camp as fast as horses could go. 
The Tories were in camp at a ford 
over a swift stream, and feared no at- 
tack. About a mile above the camp, 
Marion’s band found a bridge of plank, | 
over which they crossed. The noise of 
the horses’ hoofs on the bridge as they 
galloped across warned the Tories, and 
when Marion arrived they were drawn 
up to meet him. A sharp skirmish fol- 
lowed. Marion lost a third of his little 





destroyed the Tory force. 

The next important move was the 
capture of a Tory camp on the Peedee 
River, together with horses, saddles, 
muskets, bayonets, ammunition, pistols, 
sabers, and supplies of all kinds. estes 
found the camp unguarded. Three big 
fires were burning. Hogs, turkeys, and 
corn bread were being cooked, and the 
men were playing cards, drinking, 
singing, fiddling, and dancing, quite 
unaware of danger. After the camp 
had been captured and a guard estab- 
lished, General Marion and his men 
sat down and ate the food the Tories 
had prepared. 

Once Tarleton was in the saddle at 
the head of his forces, in pursuit of 
Marion’s band. One of the latter’s men 


location of the rebel camp. The wily 
Marion was on the verge of being sur- 
prised, but seeing the glare of burn- 
ing buildings, and missing the deserter, 





| Here he established his five hundred 


he took the hint and was off. Tarleton 
was soon at his abandoned camp and 
off again in close pursuit. Then he 
came to a second spot where Marion 
had encamped, but only for a few hours. 
From there Marion had gone to Ben- 
bow’s ferry, twenty-five miles away. 


/men in a fortified camp and waited for 

Tarleton to co.ne up and attack him. 
Tarleton, however, had been foiled 
,twice when’ he thought Marion was 
| within his grasp, he had marched many 
weary miles, his men and horses were 
fatigued and hungry, and now before 
him loomed a dark, dank, dismal swamp 
through which it seemed impossible for 
anyone to go. Tarleton reined up his 
horse and said to his men, “Come, boys, 
we'll go back. We can soon find the 
gamecock, but as for this swamp fox, 
there is no catching him.” And he 
|marched his command in the opposite 
direction. 

By “the gamecock,” Tarleton meant 
General Thomas Sumpter, another noted 
leader of South Carolina during the 
Revolution. The title stuck; thence- 
forward Sumpter was known as the 
“Gamecock,” and General Marion as 
the “Swamp Fox.” 

To Marion is due most of the credit | 
for the continuance of South Carolina’s 
patriotism during the dark days when 
all seemed lost. Late in 1780, General 
Nathanael Greene was appointed by 
| Washington to take command in South 
Carolina. He was an able general, 
|and, with the help of Marion, Sumpter, 
and others who rallied to the patriot 
cause, soon had the situation well in 
hand, and matters looking brighter for 
the Americans. 

The war finally over, General Marion 
returned to his plantation, which he 
found in ruins. Although more than 
fifty years of age, he sect to work again 
putting the place in order. He was 
soon able to support himself in com- 
parative comfort. In 1784 he married | 
Mary Videau. He held his military 
commission until 1794, and served as 
a member of the South Carolina consti- 











tutional convention and as a state sen- 
ator. He died February 27, 1795, at 
the age of sixty-three, and was buried 
at Belle Isle, St. Stephen’s Parish, 
South Carolina. 


—— 

Who shoots at the mid-day sun, 
though he be sure that he shall never 
hit the mark, yet as sure is he that he 
shall shoot higher than he who aims 
but at a bush.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Make Oral Hygiene 


a Game... with Prizes! 


Read how FREE Classroom Helps 
keep pupils interested .... make 


leaching easier. 


he 
Ci olgate 
Clean 





STUDY that is also a game— 

you know how quickly chil- 
dren take to anything like that! But 
a game with beautiful prizes for each 
child! Think how fascinating that 
will be! 


And it is! Oral Hygiene is no 
longer work to classes where these 
Colgate Helps are used. Teachers 
say that the Colgate Health Club 
plan and “The Dental Lesson” make 
Oral Hygiene their pupils’ favorite 
study. 


More than that, you no longer 
have to urge regular tooth-brush- 
ing. Just give each child a Clean 
Teeth Chart. Show the attractive 
bronze pin each can win—with a 
membership in the Colgate Health 


’ COLGATE'S 


Ce AAR Te en 
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Dental Lesson 


Club. With those handsome awards 
in view no pupil will ever miss a 
brushing! 


After this interest is actively 
aroused, you will have no trouble 
in holding the attention of the class. 
Here, “The Dental Lesson” will 
proveinvaluable. This 24-page book 
contains a wealth of facts about the 
teeth. And everything is arranged 
in convenient lesson plans and 
short talks. 


These practical teaching helps 
are FREE. Hundreds of teachers 
are now using them to make their 
work easier and more effective. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it 
TODAY. The 
Helps will be (G 
sent to you by Be shed 
return mail. 











Colgate & Com 
595 Fifth Ave., 


Please send me free of charge a supply of Colgate 
send me a copy of “The Dental Lesson.” 
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ny, Dept. 219 K 
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Clean 


have children in my class. Also, 
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Teeth Charts. 
My Name..... 
School Address 
Home Address 
Colgate Health Club Gapevevecvvese 
| Bronze Membership Pin 
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WHEN you want just 

the right gift, pack- 
ed with thoughtful care, 
you may be sure that 
Pohlson’s Gifts will 
bring satisfaction be- 
yond your expectations. 
Over 500 shown in 
our catalog. Send . 
for it. Itis FREE. «& 





5261—Charming Shade Pulls. 
Celluloid in pastel shades, with dainty 
hand colored roses applied. With silk 
cords. A pair, postpaid......-- $1.00 












§336— This beautiful 
Vanity of Roselin glass 
—a quaint little lady 
6\4 inches high is a 
charming addition to 
your dressing table. 
Ample space for pow- 
der. A _ silk velour 
puff completes __ this 
gift. Postpaid. . 

5619—** A bit of loveliness my lady will 
deem this."’ So reads the card with lovely 
vanity, Made of giass, beautifully decent OO 


With velour pul. Denteaiicccccseses 4634—Novelity Powder 


Jar made of frosted glass 
decorated with wild roses. 
Pink velour puff trimmed 
with hand made silk roses, 
Jar 3'4 inches in diameter. Postpaid.+++.++++- $1.50 


5660-—Dresser Set of 
Roselin Glass, Twodrip- 
stop perfume bottles, Pow 
der Box and Tray, beauti- 
fully hand-decorated A 
set of superior quality. 
Postpaid........+... $ 









4986—Silk Lingerie Ribbon in transparent 


celluloid case for the dressing table. Three 6 yard 
rolls, peach, pink and white, with hand decorated 
bodkin, Postpaid. .sccccceeeecccceceseeeees $1.50 


64-page Gift Catalog—FREE 


House of Thoughtful Gifis (ae 
Pohlson's71., 4 shel Sits 
Department 42 Pawtucket, R. L 

















WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 20 and 30 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 1010, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Spare time, writ- 
EARN $25 WEEKLY $2," 
ers, magazines. ~-y wee Copyright Book, 
‘How to Write for Pay” 
PRESS REPORTING INST., 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 
Send for 60 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set. Send 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 

N. Y. Premium House, 296-J Broadway, New York 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yykuy™ 


We want school teachers to Keep acco and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and don's. It p infoo 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. $100 teach- fs tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
‘ important as cleaning the teeth, 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more rake Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils, will the pe tows or more gemere temas and 
/ med send you, not asample, areg- Mfg.Co. 
ular size 39c tube of Kondon’ *. ee 


Take these four steps for poor health 


KONDON'S <>» 
CATARRHAL JELLY ALL DEALERS 
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The Agile White-breasted 
Nuthatch 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Yank! yank!” said the bob-tailed 
bird. 

“Dee, dee, dee!” answered the chick- 
adees sociably. 

“T’ll get the bird book,” Josephine 
said. “He can’t be a chickadee.” 

She hurried upstairs for the book. 
— she came down, Grace was with 

er. 
“Girls!” was Albert’s excited excla- 
mation. “Come quick! He’s going a- 
long on the underside of a bough! Just 
like a fly!” 

“Oh, you shouted so, you’ve driven 
them all away!” reproached Josephine. 
“I wanted Grace to see him.” 
anny she turned the pages of the 
200k, 

“Look in the index for ‘nuthatch,’” 
advised Grace. “I think that must be 
the bird you saw—the white-breasted 
nuthatch.” 

“Yes, that’s the very bird!” ex- 
claimed Josephine, finding the illustra- 
tion she sought. “‘Bluish gray, white 
underneath, tail brownish black with 
white bars, sides of head white. Bill 
longer than head.’” 

“He is sometimes called tree mouse,” 
said Grace, “from his habit of running 
up and down so nimbly.” 

“That’s a good nickname for him,” 
said Albert, “but does anyone know 
why he is named nuthatch?” 

Yes, the book tells!” said Josephine. 
“It is because he wedges beechnuts into 
crevices of the bark, and breaks them 
open with his sharp, strong bill.” 

“He doesn’t sing, does he?” 

“No. The book tells of only one 
quick, short note—‘yank’!” 

As if in echo came a call from out- 
side, a cheerful, emphatic “Yank, 
yank!” 

They went cautiously back to the 
window. There was the white-breasted 
nuthatch, running from place to place, 
tapping, pecking, always in a hurry. 

“*The nuthatch likes pine woods, 
said Josephine, trying to read from the 
book and at the same time watch the 
living bird, “ ‘and besides the oily seeds 
from evergreens, it eats nuts, spiders’ 
eggs, slugs, and worms.’” 

“Look, girls!” exclaimed Albert. 
“No circus acrobat could equal that 
performance!” 

Seemingly attracted by something 
below, the nuthatch stretched out from 
the tree trunk, and clung, head down- 
ward, peering curiously about. 

“Why doesn’t he fall?” Josephine 
asked. “He must have sharp claws to 
cling there like that!” 

“He certainly sets all laws of equi- 
librium at defiance,” said Grace. 

“Listen: ‘The nuthatch is an all-the- 
year resident in the eastern United 
States,’ ” read Josephine, “ ‘but is much 
more prominent in winter, retreating 
to dense and lonely woods during the 
summer nesting season.’ ” 

“What is their nest?” inquired Grace. 
“One would expect a bird with wood- 
pecker habits like the nuthatch to nest 
in a tree hollow.” 

“It does,” said Josephine. “ ‘The 
nuthatch, with infinite pains, makes an 
excavation in a tree, lining the nest 
with leaves and feathers. Occasionally 
as many as ten eggs are deposited here, 
white, Spotted with lilac and reddish 
brown.’ 

“There is a red-breasted nuthatch, 
too,” said Grace. 

“Yes, here is a picture of it. It is 
smaller, and is found mostly in Canada. 
Then there is the brown-headed nut- 
hatch, in the southeastern states, with 
a brown crown and a white spot at the 

~ of the neck. The book says that 
t begins chipping out a nesting hole 
in January, laying its eggs as early as 
February. There are other varieties 
west of the Rockies, too.” 

“Look at all the chickadees!” said 
Albert. “They were not frightened 
away for long. This Thanksgiving 
feast is only a beginning, girls. I am 
going to give the birds a Christmas 
tree, too.” 

“We can do better than that,” said 
Grace. “We will keep food out for 
them all winter, and see how many dif- 
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for Work that is Play 
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you to 
Big profit on best bodes 
"tsend one cent. We ship 


fro 
generous and return the t bala 
Such well known candies as Life Savers, ‘Baby Ruth escle, 


Peters and 65 other makes to select from. Everyone eats can 

dy and repeats often. You'll sell out quickly—and as often « ir 

= like. Remember we finance you while selling. If not sat 

yon tory in every respect the goods may be qoturped at oor 
nse. Write us at once for School Money Plans Booklet 


BYLUND BROS., INC., Woolworth Bidg., New York, N.Y, 


Boys and Girls 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 or more Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3, 
and keep $2.00 for yourself. No Work—Just Fup! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. 
Dept. 36 N.LP. Brooklyn, N.Y, 


MONEY FOR You 

















205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 











TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Earn A Trip To Europe 


Organizers wanted for leading college toum. 
Europe 87 days $295. Mediterranean 57 
$495. 100 Conducted Tours. COLLEGE TRA 
CLUB, 154 Boylston, BOSTON. 















Big Protits in Candy Makir 
Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows be 
to make and sel her APPROVED Home-Mls# 

Candies. Equipment, work sheet, formelss, 
as boxes, adv. cards, selling plans—everyii 


provided. Make as after Ist ay 
rite today for fre 








Quick profits assured. 
**Work Sheet’’ on ruven.” 


American School of Home Economics, 831 E. 58 St., Chicas 


$2 each for names of new custol 
ers who wear an artificial ey 
Send names of any you know and eam 
commission. Nothing to bu 

DENVER OPTIC CO., 726 Quincy, Denver, Cal 


Kill The Hair Rool 


meth the way to prevent the hair free 

fone — 4%, palnieon eA, NoScars. Bookletfre- 
rite te today, enclosing 3 

D.J. MAHLER, 
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Page 7 will solve the Gift problem 
for thousands of Teachers this Seaso? 
It’s the Useful Gift that is most appre 
ciated. And the price? Lowest evel ever! 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the SCHOOLROOM 
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$35 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 


Pd. BO ae 
wel 


orsed by Over 100,000 Users 
haptionalty ll adapted for the school library. 
funished in different designs, materia] and 
fishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
jwures you a permanent source of supply for 
siditional sections in the future, and also saves you 
te middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
vith non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
N.Y, doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
plain oak, $15.75; quartered oak, $18.25; imitation 
mhogany or imitation walnut, $18.25; genuine ma- 
bgany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes 
ferrespondingly low prices. Shipped on ap- 
woval direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 


y en at Kansas City,Mo. Write for new 
7 oO. 
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the C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 

Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 

New York Show Room, 130 W, 42nd St, 


GIVE FIVE MINUTES A DAY 








. {ct FREE book | today. —— 
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42, 5 So. -» Chicago, til. 
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GALL STONES 
Their Cause Discovered 

FREE HEALTH AND DIET CHART 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with Diet 
ed disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or Yellow 
thin, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall Troubles (GALLSTONES), 
tion or Auto-Intoxication. Sent free 
on request. Address Unger Products Co., 
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NEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


r TIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
lee Sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
$3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or 


e, Reb ~¥ type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards : 
aa for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 

c and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
blem Pa our order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
son. f A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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ferent varieties will come here. Think 
how hard it must be for the little things 
to find food enough when the weed seeds 
are buried under the deep snows!” 





The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 42) 
Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
1 six- or eight-quart saucepan a: 
cover 
1 one-quart measure 


Wipe the meat with a clean, damp 
cloth and remove any gristle or fat. 
Cut it in inch cubes. Heat the Crisco 
in a saucepan and add the meat. Let 
it brown, moving it around in the pan 
so that all of it will brown. Add the 
boiling water and salt. Cover the pan 
and boil the meat gently for half an 
hour, Peel the onions and add them. 
Scrape the carrots and add them. Peel 
the potatoes and add them. When you 
add the potatoes, taste the liquid in the 
pan to see whether it has enough salt. 
Add more salt if needed, and cook the 
stew until all of the vegetables are done. 
Mix the flour with about one-half cup 
of cold water to form a smooth paste, 
and stir it into the liquid part of the 
stew. Let the stew boil after adding 
the flour. Taste and serve. (Stew is 
not spoiled by standing, if it is kept 
warm.) 


ToMATO JELLY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


2 quarts canned tomatoes 
1 small bay leaf 

1 onion 

% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

% cup vinegar 

5 tablespoons gelatin 
% cup cold water 
cup boiling water 
heads lettuce 

pint boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 
three-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

bowls 

strainer 

dripping pan 


hore 


mt et ND et et pt et 


Make the jelly the day before you 
wish to use it, or very early in the 
morning, in order that it may have time 
to congeal. ‘Open the cans of tomatoes 
and put them into a saucepan. Break 
the bay leaf into pieces and slice the 
onion. To the tomatoes add the bay 
leaf, the onion, the sugar, salt, and 
vinegar, and boii the mixture slowly 
for ten minutes. Put the gelatin into 
a bowl and add the cold water. After 
letting it soak for ten minutes, pour 
the boiling water over it and stir until 
it is dissolved. 

Put the cooked tomatoes through a 
strainer, getting everything through 
except the seeds. Add the dissolved 
gelatin to the strained tomatoes. Stir 
and taste; add more salt or sugar if 
needed. Pour the liquid into a drip- 
ping pan that has been rinsed with 
cold water; put in a cool place to con- 
geal. When the jelly is firm, cut it in 
twenty blocks and serve on shredded 
lettuce, or in cups of lettuce, with one 
and one-half tablespoons of boiled 
dressing on each serving. 


BAKED APPLE 
(Twenty apples) 
Recipe 


20 large cooking apples 
2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons cinnamon 
4 tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 

large dripping pan, or several baking 
dishes 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 


| lala 


nee 


Wash the apples and pull out the 
stems. Remove the cores, cutting into 








“Distinctly Superior 


to Any Other that has 
Come to Our Attention” 


Showing the film, “The Ant,” in 
the Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 


Mok convincingly than anything we might say ourselves is 
this tribute to. DeVry School Films by these two outstanding 
leaders in education of Gary, Indiana. 


“We have been using a good portion of nearly all of your Film 
Lesson Courses during the past school year, and we find your 
material distinctly superior to any other that has come to our 
attention in practically every subject. 

“We intend to purchase a number of these films for our film 
library and to rent ape A of the remaining films during the com- 
ing school year. We gladly recommend your material to others 
who may be seeking Visual Education Material.” 


A. H. JONES, Director Visual Education. 

W. A. WIRT, Superintendent of Schools. 
Remember these are real teaching films, definitely correlated with established 
school courses, and arranged to cover the entire school term. Prepared by 
educators and specialists, collaborating with experienced scenario writers 
and laboratory men. Each film is accompanied by a teacher's lesson guide 
enabling any teacher to make an effective presentation and proper followup, 


DeVry School Films have been tested in actual school room use over a 
long period, and have proved their worth emphatically. Dudley Grant Hays, 
Director of the Visual Education Dept., Chicago Public Schools, writes: 


“I am glad to say I have used a great number of the teaching 
films of the DeVry School Films, Inc., and find them well organ- 
ized for the purpose intended. I do not know of any other films 
for school use so well suited for the work.” 


After a thorough survey of the field, the ye of Kansas this Fall 
bought the complete 86 reels of DeVry School Films to rent to the 
schools of the state for regular class room work. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief ’ 
18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, : 
American Museum of Natural History 
6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatric . 
12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


Nature Study 


American Statesmen 

Citizenship 

World Geography 9 Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 

Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 

i 9Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister ( 

9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 

American Association for Medical Progress 

12 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 


General Science 
Health and Hygiene 


Electricity 
All films are non-inflammable stock in either standard 35 mm. or 16 mm 
widths. Available on a purchase or rental basis, with or without DeVry 
Motion Picture Equipment. 

Directors, Teachers, School Executives, get detailed information, without 
obligation. Send for literature, including samples of actual teacher lesson 
guides which accompany films. Indicate courses interesting you particularly, 


DE VRY SCHOOL FILMS, INC. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


131 W. 42nd Street, New York 1111 Center Street, Chicago 
Dept. 11T ( Please address nearest office) Dept. 11T 





Mail This Coupon Without Delay 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information, including 
sample of teacher's guide, on DeVry School Film Courses in 
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the apples from the blossom end. Do 
not break the skin at the stem end, 


9 
ts NE \ since’it is desirable to keep the sugar 
‘ in the apples while they are cooking. 
° os Take two peelings of: skin off each 
Liz AY apple from the stem end. Place the 
Fer in a dripping pan and put one 
7 


and one-half tablespoons of the sugar 
| and cinnamon, which have been mixed 
| together, into each apple. Also put one- 
half teaspoon of butter into each apple. 
Pour two or three cups of water into 
the pan and set it in a hot oven. Baste 
the apples often with the juice in the 
pan. They should be cooked until they 
are soft clear through, but they should 
not fall apart. The time it takes to 
bake apples depends upon the kind, but 
it usually requires about an _ hour. 
Serve them either hot or cold, with a 
little of the juice on each one, 
Following are the number of calor- 
ies furnished by each item of the 


~~ fo make 
teeth WHITER 
and correct brushing 
EASIER 


Four improvements that will 
menu: 


bring results yau can sec. _ One cup corn soup, about 264 calor- 
The correct original tooth- ies. 


° Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
brush design—that brought wich, about 268 calories. 
whiter teeth to millions— 


One ripe banana, about 100 calories. 
: One apple, about 100 calories. 
now made doubly effective. 


One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 
One cup pea soup, about 175 calories. 
One orange, about 100 calories. 
One cup beef stew, about 270 calor- 
ies. 
| One portion tomato jelly salad (one- 
| third cup), about 150 calories. 
| 
| 





One large baked apple, about 200 
calories. 


Ee 


Stories about Books 


(Continued from page 33) 


“lied saucily and shamelessly”), but he 
told a good story of how Arthur fought 
twelve battles with the Saxons and the 
Romans. 

The traveling minstrels told them 
again and again. People of those days 
did not tire of hearing stories about 
the same people, for there were very 
few books. They would listen eagerly 
to an oft-told tale just as children do. 
Nor did it seem strange to them to have 
stories invented about real people, for 
even writers of history were very likely 
to put down as facts things they had 
learned from hearsay only. 

Several writers living in England 
told the stories of Arthur in the French 
language, which the Norman conquer- 
ors had brought with them. One of 
|these writers was Robert Wace, a man 
from the Island of Jersey. It was he 
who brought the story of the Round 
Table into the account. 

The first important writer of the 
story in English (although it was Eng- 
lish you would find difficult to under- 
| stand) was a priest called Layamon. 
He called his story the Brut. He tells 
the tale of King Arthur, with the magic 
,and enchantment of his birth, life, and 
|\death. More and more stories about 
Arthur and his knights were told until 
the fifteenth century. Many of them 
must have been lost, but in the middle 
of the century Sir Thomas Malory wove 
the best of the stories into one long 
tale, which he called “Morte d’Arthur” 
(Death of Arthur). 

It happened that this was one of the 
first books to be printed in England. 
William Caxton had set up a printing 
press near Westminster Abbey. It was 
the first in England and you can imag- 
ine what a great deal of attention it 
attracted. “Many noble and divers 
gentlemen,” as Caxton says, came to 
visit him and to inspect this strange 
new invention which could turn out 
te so —_— faster = the patient 

- sas ave monks could copy them by hand. These 

—_— sterilized, and guar- visitors asked Caxton why he had not 

a 2 we . printed “the noble history of the Saint 
© W. 8. M.co., 128 | Grail and of the most renowned Chris- 

tian King. ... Arthur.” At first the 
great printer objected that he was not 


\ ) 9 
\ sure that all the stories were true, but 
o at last he consented, in order to please 


them and because he himself loved 
‘loothbrush 


angle and surface 
— inside, outside, 





| 


If it’s worth teaching young- 
sters to keep their teeth 
clean—then: it’s worth teach- 
ing them the best way 
‘available: This famousbrush 
was designed to make correct 
~briishing easy. And, if used 
regularly and correctly, it 
will whiten the average set of 
teeth very noticeably. All 
druggists have the doubly- 
effective, new Dr. West’s— 


chivalry. 

You may be wondering why it was 
that stories written about a king who 
lived in the sixth century should give 
us a picture of the Age of Chivalry, 
six, seven, and eight hundred years 
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The Tallest Hotel in the World 
Forty-Six Stories High 


Closest in the City to Offices, 
Theatres, Stores and Railroad Stations 


Home of the 
TERRACE GARDEN 


1944 Rooms | 
$2.50 Up) 


— all outside, each 
with bath, running’ 
ice water, telephoné 
bed-head lamp, and 
Servidor, an assur 
ance of privacy. 










( 
‘ 
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Write or wire 
for reservations 
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TERRACE GARDEN, MORRISON HOTEL 


Reduce Absence 


in your school by distributing thi 
guide to better health 


Many of those “sickly” children who 
absent from school so often are suffering 
from simple goiter caused by a shortage ® 
iodine in the thyroid gland. 
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This same disease is a frequent cause 
mental backwardness. Large numbers ( 
children are behind in their studies 80 
because of simple goiter. 


By supplying the thyroid with all t 
iodine it needs, iodized salt tends to # 
children bright and healthy. Its use by y™ 
pupils will cut down their absences ™® 
help to improve their grades. 





yvE CHILDREN 


OSA 
mo ciel 


MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


Encourage the mothers of your pupils 
use this salt by giving each of them a 
of the free book offered here. It explains® 
importance of keeping the thyroid su 





ne SUPE Me Da 
with iodine and tells how easy it is to dolly 7,2" 

aya Ps , bey 
with iodized salt. bur dreams, 








Mail for FREE supply | 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me___copies 
“How to Save Children from Goiter 











Name — 
SALT bi Adres 
i State___——__ 
—~ N. 111-8 





WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 
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Decorate these 
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mF 6 No Special 

" eye 
tat Ability Needed 
Here is an opportunity 
for every woman to 
quickly gain a joyous hobby 
and an independent income. 
No special ability is required 
to decorate these and thou- 
sands of other lovely objects of 
art. Fireside Industries, by 
an amazingly simple new plan, 
teaches you the “three step” 
method of decoration. 


Success Assured 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as the decoration 
of giftwares—applying colors 
and designs to beautiful and 
artistic objects for your home 
—or for sale? Many society 
women have taken this up as 
a hobby, others have found it a 
source of big profits for everyone 
sees your own creations wants you to 
»one” for them. Hundreds of Mem- 
tm are making independent incomes. 
lis new method is so simple that we as- 
ue your success in decorating furniture, 
mek ends, shelves, corner brackets, toys, 
tik, lovely plaques, parchment shades, 
icture frames, greeting cards, tallies, 
wtiles of all kinds as well as etching 

hi (brass and copper. 


Costs Nothing 


will not cost one penny for you to get 

the information on these fascinating 
jects. A remarkable 32-page book, il- 
mstrated in beautiful colors, tells all 
wt the simple instruction in every 
of applied arts as practiced hy 
mbers of the Fireside Guild. See for 
urself the ease with which you learn 
work, the lovely articles you can dec- 
te, the tremendous profits to be made 
Hta few spare hours at home. Re&d the 
res of success of other women, see 
¥ you too can have a delightful little 
me studio. All this information is 
st without charge. 


RE This Wonderful 
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New Book 
yy you! the coupon now for this charming story 
the Fireside Guild. Find in this book the open 
es and to every woman's dream—the creation of 


ly things and an 
‘wendent income. 
® Free. There is 


ipils ligation to buy 
a Cop ming or to join 
inst Guild. So send 

this coupon. En- 
 pplied stamp to 


bay postage. It 
ring you hap- 
beyond all 


o doit 





ms 


F'RESIDE INDUSTRIES 


of |B"RESIDE INDUSTRIES, | 


4 10-8, Adrian, Mich. | 

er : send me your 32-page book contain- 
'g full information on the Fireside Guild 

— n the eight subjects of Applied Art. I 
™ not obligated in any way. 

-28 
Address oe ON 
~~ tate sonneet 
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later. It is because the people in that 
age used King Arthur and his knights 
as legendary characters in their stories 
of the Age of Chivalry. In Arthur’s 
time men lived in rude wooden dwell- 
ings and dressed roughly. But the 
people who wrote about Arthur made 
him and his knights at home in the 
|moated castles of their own day, and 
| clothed them in plate armor such as 
was worn by the warriors of their own 
| time. 





It is not just because the stories of | fj 


King Arthur show so well how men 
lived and thought in the days of chiv- 
alry that they make good reading for 
igirls and boys of to-day. It is because, 
old as they are, they can bring some- 
thing into your life to-day. There is a 
thrill for every wide-awake girl and boy 
in the tale of a brave deed, a danger 
boldly faced, or a loyal, honorable, or 
courteous act. We no longer need 
|knights in armor to ride forth to pro- 
‘tect the weak, but we do need all the 
good qualities that the knights of the 


Middle Ages strove to possess: courage, | 


love and loyalty to friends, courtesy, 
modesty, compassion for those in trou- 
ble, a high code of honor. Girls and boys 
are going to find it easier to be true 
knights of to-day for having read the 
‘tales of the knights who gathered about 
King Arthur’s Round Table. 

You will find many forms in which 
se may read these stories. Howard 


Arthur in four books, which he has 
beautifully illustrated. They are: The 
Story of King Arthur and His Knights, 
The Story of the Champions of the 
Round Table, The Story of Sir Lancelot 
and His Companions, and The Story of 
the Grail and the Passing of Arthur. 
Sidney Lanier’s The Boy’s King Arthur 
is edited from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. 
One edition of it has fine pictures by 
N. C. Wyeth. After you have finished 
one of these versions, read, or better 
still, ask someone to read aloud to you 
from Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 





Christmas Toys and Gifts 
(Continued from page 44) 


- the block to it. Also glue the 
lock to the end of the short stick, as 
shown. 


are needed for the arms of the brown- 
ies, and four pieces for the legs. With 
the awl bore holes through the parts 
that are to be assembled with pins. In 
using pins for assembling, cut off the 
points and bend a loop at the end of 
the pin with pliers. This will hold the 
pin in place. Paint the toy with bright 
colors. 
stick in the left hand, and with the 
right hand move the spool up and down 
on the long stick. The two arms must 
move freely on the pins. 

The merry blacksmiths are made of 
four clothespins, two strips of cigar-box 
wood, each % inch by 8 inches, two 
pieces of hay wire, and five pins. For 
the hammers saw off the heads of two 
clothespins, and use the remainder of 
one for the anvil. Bore holes in the 
two remaining clothespins and in the 
hammers, and insert pieces of hay wire. 
Bore smaller holes through the clothes- 
pins and 8-inch sticks for pins. Cut the 
pins to length with pliers and bend the 
ends to hold them in place. Paint the 
toy as desired. ; 


row of spools to a piece of board with 
screws and glue. Any number of spools 
may be put on the rack. 

Make the back piece of the ring tree 
first. If you have a coping saw, lay out 
an attractive design and saw to line. 
Next make the block, Plane the bevel 


with glue and brads. With a pocket 
knife whittle off the flange on one end 
of a spool and round the end nicely. 
Whittle the spool to the proper size to 
hold a ring. Fasten the spool to the 
‘block with glue and a long round- 





|) headed screw. Paint each part an at- 
tractive color. 


yle has retold the history of King! 


To operate it, hold the long! 


The tie rack is made by fastening a 


and fasten the block to the back piece | 








Two pieces of cardboard or thin wood | 




















The lamp or curtain pulls are to be) 


fastened to the pull chain of table 


lamps or attached to the center of the, 


window curtain. A spool, two button 
molds, and several wooden or glass 





reminder - - - 


Get your Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush Chart now— 


A gift from Pro-phy-lac-tic to help make 
teaching easier. Send for it today 


F you haven't asked for your Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart, let this 

be a reminder to send for it today. Merely fill out and 
mail the coupon below to the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, for 40 years makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart teaches tooth brushing as a 
thrilling game. It leads children to form this health habit 
of their own accord—without urging from 
you. The chart takes up little of your time. 
We send you full directions on how to use 
it. Also a plentiful supply of gold stars to 
reward pupils who are faithful with the 
tooth brush. 

All this is given you FREE. Thousands 
of teachers are finding in it new joy and 
comfort for their oral hygiene lessons. 
Be one of them. Send the coupon today. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 

[Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Ltd., Montreal] 








Also FREE . . . new booklet about teeth 


With the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart, or alone if you do 
not wish the chart, we will send our new booklet, 
which tells the story of teeth—clearly and concisely, 
An invaluable aid for classroom work. One copy 
free for each teacher. Make your request on coupon. 











Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Mass., Dept. I-11 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me FREE—(Check in indicated space) 
0 Schoolroom Chart and new booklet, “Teeth your Servants or 
your Enemies.” 
O New Booklet only. 
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Your complexion takes 
on the bue of health 
and your eyes Sparkle, 


oh greatest beautifier is a clean 
system. Ridding the body of waste 
oisons and keeping it free, purifies 
the blood. Your complexion then takes on 
the hue of health, with a smoothness and 
softness that no amountof external applica- 
tionscan evenapproximate. Your eyes take 
on a lustre that reflects glowing health. 
Paramels, mineraloil in caramel form, is 
afoeto constipation, Eaten with yourmeals, 
it mixes with the food and passes along with 
it. Never ahead. In the intestinal tract 
the food residues remain soft and pliable. 
Elimination becomes normal and easy. 
The oil absorbs and carries away the 
poisons that give rise to such a host of ills. 


F Clear Eye - 


a Clear Skin_- 
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Irritated or inflamed membranes are soothed 
and healed, 

Paramels are so convenient to carry with 
you. One is sufficient. They are agree- 
able to the taste, which makes them easy 
for anyone to take. They never nauseate 

ou. Your Health Food Center carries 
together with the full line of 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Foods, 
Secure a package today. 

Just write your name and address on 
the margin of this ad and mail it toda 
for a copy of ‘Healthful Living.’? ‘This 
60-page illustrated booklet written by a 
leading nutrition expert, outlines with reci- 
pes the famous Battle Creek Diet System. 





PARAMELS 


~o[ Chocolate caramels of mineral oil }e- 
THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department J-11, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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cents per box. 
See page 10 
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XMAS NAME PENCILS * 


SUTHEFORD. ia. 


RUTH E, FORD lad ll 





THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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beads are needed for each pull. The 
button molds are glued to each end of 
the spool, which is then strung on a 
piece of = - as shown. Paint the 
spool and beads. After the paint has 
thoroughly dried, stripe the edge of the 
spool flange and paint a flower design 
on the spool. 

Any inquiries regarding Mr. Solar’s 
articles should be addressed to him at 
i Cutler Building, Rochester, 





Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades—III 


(Continued from page 45) 


| show that he has retained what he has 
learned. If there is any evidence of 
slipping, a little individual practice is 
all that is required to bring up his 
standing again. 

25. When the combinations on the 
teaching list have all been taught, the 
program becomes one of reteaching. 
Every combination that is missed on a 
reteaching or a review test is retaught. 
This means a good deal of individual 
teaching. 

It will be seen that we use the same 
method for this pure practice type of 
learning that is used for spelling in 
many places. Such a procedure would 
undoubtedly be dangerous if it were not 
| for the strong foundation of experience 
and understanding which the children in 
our school have, and if the drill period 
were not followed every day by a period 
of experiential work. With adequate 
| preparation combined with scientific 
teaching, the pupils are absolutely mas- 
tering the combinations. The evidence 
of their mastery is their ability to write 
at any time one hundred correct an- 
swers in five minutes or less, and to 








give orally one hundred correct an- | 


swers in three minutes or less. 
| Other evidences of their mastery are 
these: their ability to use any of the 
basic addition combinations correctly 
and with facility in situations that arise 
outside of the arithmetic period, and 
their ability to use these combinations 
in column addition, which is the next 
unit taught. 


AN ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


In our school the following units con- 
stitute the program in arithmetic for 
the kindergarten and the first three 
grades: 

1. Abundant activities and experi- 
ences which will bring about the acqui- 
sition of the attitudes, understandings, 
and knowledge which I have fully de- 
scribed. 

2. The mastery of the one hundred 
addition combinations. 

3. Column addition. 

4. Second-decade combinations. 

5. Additional experiences with num- 
ber which include: fractional parts, the 
concepts involved in common measure- 
ment, telling time, geometrical forms, 
and the conventions for expressing 
United States money. 

6. The mastery of the one hundred 
subtraction combinations. 
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. Daybreak of Peace 


Poems for Armistice Day, Goodwill Day 


and Other Patriotic Occasions 
Compiled by E. J. STOUT, Supt. of Schools, Dunkerton, lowa 


The World War, the Armistice, and the peace which followed 
brought forth many pieces of verse worthy of preservation for 
all time. They appeared in magazines, newspapers, or in va- 
rious books and few of them would be available for use in 
this scattered form. 

The most notable of these poems have now been brought 
together in one volume under the title, “Daybreak of Peace.” 
A pageant, “The Spirit of Armistice Day” is also included. 

This volume not only affords good reading but also an abun- 
dance of material for the observance in school and community 
of Armistice Day, Goodwill Day (Peace Day) or any other 
patriotic occasion when appealing recitations are n 
Nearly 100 poems in the 

160 pages. Price postpaid: paper covers, 40 cents; full cloth 
covers, 75 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 




















7. The mastery of the multiplication 


| tables. 


How ONe Pupit ACQUIRED A FONDNESS 
FOR ARITHMETIC 


In my first article I mentioned that 
Emily, one of my pupils, liked arith- 
metic very much. I should now like to 
teil how she acquired this fondness for 
the subject. 

Emily was one of the last children in 
the group to master the one hundred 
basic addition combinations. They 
seemed more difficult for her than for 
many of the children, but she ay 
learned them, largely because her wor 
had been motivated as follows: 

1. Her interest had been aroused 
through the activities and experiences 





Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


«Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, it. J249, Rochester, 








N.Y., for free 32 page book with list of posit now open to teach- 
ers, sample and full par ling how to get one. 











| Pay | $10 eo 5,000.00 





Are You “Job Satisfied”? | 








November 1 Wovernb 





At Your Journey’s E; 


Have you ever noticed how the prospect of, 
hearty weleome and a cheerful, homelike at. 
mosphere at your journey’s end “‘peps up” 

your trip and makes it seem even more plegs. 
antandinteresting? In Cleveland The Hote| 
Hollenden, your journey’s end, awaits you 
with the closest thing to home you will fing 
away from home. 
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1050 Rooms - - 1050 Baths Return 
300-Car wwe Rates $3.00 others V 
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HELP WANTED! 


Men and women wanted in 
every village, town and city 
in the United States. This 
is pleasant, good paying 
work which you can take 
care of in your spare time, 
Write to 


Badger Specialty Mfg. Co, 
200 S. 6th St., Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Ideal Profession , 


for Women 9 


Women succeed as well as men 
in Surgical Chiropody. Digni- 


















00 a year. Patients 
a in every locality. 

Only 2 yearsat best known Col- 
lege of Chiro: y equips you. 
Largest foot c —w1— of 
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model, keeps perfect time 0 
teed 5 years. Write for ‘or 12 boxes 
fe, Saint Teresa Little Flower 
AERESt 
if #! 
A, a od of expense to you. 
DALE MFG. CO., Dept.i17. 
Non-technical. Send Ste red stamps for descriptive mattet. . 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside 


Cut out this advertisement Se and 
Book on Destroying iia 
Retired Teachers Live on Their 


Catalog 
sent you as per plen A 
to us with your name and address: 
New Book by Prof. Ha: A. M.,M. D., late of Wary 
in Comfort and Health in FLORIDA. Foran 


| ' he SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST 100 
¥ Snappy 
psi. = with Salve. Send only 
. PULS. SUPPLY CO Oest G316, Geen 
My dee ““ , on oe a 
utely FREE, 
Medical Colle; Cilen, F Colley i ‘Pharmac y, 
cause and tone. perience fie Nol facial Miata 
—_ $15 month up. Sell — up. Board and 
eek. Beautiful Bay, College, Library 





















CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Lynn Hav 


Want Homework? “°,.i2% 


formation to obtain all kinds, Details for 
ELLER CO., Dept. 40, 296 Broadway, New 
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of the kindergarten and the first grade. 
x 2. Her learning was begun in real 
mit learning situations; for example, as 
ot mentioned in my first article, the chil- 
ike ob E es @ dren were taught to use the yardstick 
8 up” our y when they felt a need for using it. 

Dleas. 38. The score on her pretest showed 
Hote| Emily that she had a big piece of work 


+ 
i Always Noticed * ° Tier test papers were always re- 


turned to her, and she saw for herself 

tr the observant gaze of | not only whether she was beating her 

Retu & / 

3.00 B thers with eyes that areclear and own record, but also just where she 

ht. Daily cleansing with Mz- had failed. She knew whether she was 
brig t. Dally: & inaccurate or slow. Sometimes, on re- 
1@ |rime removes irritating particles, | ceiving back a test paper she would say, 
. relieves strain and encourages a “There, I missed 7 and 8 again. I know 
N dear, bright, healthy condition. | very well that 7 and 8 are 15, Why do I 
d A inooth’s supply of this long- make such foolish mistakes? I must 


be more careful.” Again the trouble | 
rusted lotion costs but 6oc. Con- would be slowness. Then she would 











tains no harmful ingredients. say, “I must work every minute to-day 

because I didn’t finish yesterday.” 

NE 5. Emily knew what the goal was. 

She watched with eagerness her prog- 

| ies ress toward it because she knew that 

For Y' it was attainable. Others had reached 
i it and she could, too. 

A Emily worked industriously. She 





kept in her own desk a copy of the one J, nee 
nivel combinations, which she stud-| Dentists know the rs of dang hie smiles, “Keep dull fm of gered “he say. That’s 1 wlp 
ied during her spare time. Her per- the use special film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today, 
sistence, together with her interest, at 
° sert acti last won for her the much coveted score * 

of one hundred per cent, and her face 

\ Se $ shone with joy. When she again at- 

tained perfection and was excused from em O V eC 
further teaching, her delight was ex- 

pressed not only in her face but in the 
question she asked. “Miss Polking- 


horne,” she said, “now am I ready to " 
; Ideal a column addition?” 1 mM rom ee 
hat is true of Emily, is true of 
CAI Year Riant all the children in the group. Every 
TO TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLROOMS | one had to work to attain the mastery 


Eacipr antennae, Reaees |level. Some had to work harder and To Combat Serious Tooth and Gum Disorders 


pottery bow! prepaid anywhere in U. 
} an interesting lesson in Desert shook i my The regular 
sodto teachers only fe "Mexican hand-painted pottery @q |longer than others, but eventually all 
6 teac 


— il 4 ‘beautifully illustrated Cacti Culture reached it. Their satisfaction and their 
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RICAN, fest bar tt Roadie ree eee ee ee oe ee It’s film that turns lovely teeth dull, ‘‘off color” 
427 Twe Republics Building, E EIF Seon. Texas & " “ : s ; a 
that they needed for their work in the and dims the brightest smile 
7s next unit. . 
May not this happiness, this confi- F . 
Pr cease dence, and this intense interest in arith- Science Suggests a Way to Remove Film Completely 
ONE TO | metic come to all children everywhere? 
EACH PERSON I believe that it will if they have ade- 






















Glenderaews. “ dental authority. Exhaustive tests were 


made and scientifically recorded. One by 
one agents were found and embodied in 
Pepsodent. until now it meets in every 













ways, such as migration and hiberna- this film and teeth will be far lighter and 
—e SS brighter. Will be far more free from ilis 


—and that is proved by exhaustive scien- 


f *Or(Flower ofGoid) |Uate preparation, scientific teaching, | “‘ HITE sparkling teeth a matter Old-time ways had failed to conquer 
4 “paar exer and sane motivation. That is why I of luck? By no means,” says film, So with tooth and gum disorders 
9B4|| To introduce this mos of oft Sower offer you this plan, for I know that it | dental science. “Nor are healthy teeth on the increase science evolved a special 
Most \ Poeiatcn citeiee ees va 2. works. and gums merely a matter of physical film-removing dentifrice. 
i for the insign: t sum o} cover pack- eo . ” 
: "= ing and mailing costs! Each Fleur 0’Or contain- resistance. ; ‘ ‘ 

8 ~ H ; pecia -removing met ow it act 
is Se ceeseert eecncnetetneae Adjustments of Animals Gray, lustreless teeth and most of the 5 } aigee f 8 ; ~ Hi f . : 
RD || Sette tasting golden oda to Seasonal Changes commoner tooth and gum disorders are bd mace gh gs "iotemeen aan 
: traced to a specific condition—to a film ; -e" dee a 
a se 8 aside pea (Continued from page 50) that forms each day on teeth. Remove ‘S'S worked in conjunction with high 
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ie 


4 We, MAISON D’OR — Parfumers tion, by which animals have adjusted 


= . gotta, Gel soe fall $1 size vial of 
| | | Freur b°Or for 2e -- 36e If ou 

| 

| 
Fue Suite A, 12 E. 12th Street, New York City | themselves to seasonal conditions. 


















3. Discussion of the stories told by tific research. way the full demands of dental practice 
Ca a hey  uuaaae which What FILM is and does in protecting teeth and gums. 
- ° . P > 
fash Peautifier 4. Observation, discussion, and| Film is that slippery, viscous coating Pepsodent curdles film, Then removes 


it gently from the teeth as ordinary 


Instantly transforms lashes into a : iti ic s on teeth. Run your tongue 
study of environmental conditions | which form . yo g brushing cannot do. 


rk, ric i ‘ “ 7 
o Hae Lends eparling br necessary in successfully caring for and | across your teeth and you will feel it. fi h to healt 
\ liance and shadowy, invit- |rearing animals such as fish, insects, It acts to firm the gums to healthy 
ing depth to the eyes. The | frogs, and snails. rae ; 7 coral tint. ; 
easiest eyelash beautifier to Rhythmic changes, as observed in the Still other elements turn the mouth’s 

' ¢ 


a +.» Perfectly h | ‘ - . = ae ‘ne ; 
Used by thousande Tryit. Sel. life habits of animals with the return <7 ee and thus combat the acids 
oO ay. 


id or waterproof Liquid May- | of the various seasons, are not peculiar e.8 
belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ | tg animal life. They are seen in plant In action and in composition Pepso- 
been as erg ene life as well. They are noted in the dent is entirely new and different from 

* —~ regular recurrence Pe day _ lp =: any other tooth paste made. 
due to the rotation of the earth and also P 

in the periodic change of seasons due Give Pepsodent 10 days 
in part to the earth revolving about the If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. 
HOW T® BANISH THEM |sun. The history of the earth also lf you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
A simple, safe home | points toward climatic and geologic orders, that may be film also. Remove 

treatment — 16 yonss rhythms. a 7 . this film and see teeth whiten. 
success in my practice. Moles t is toward the development of suc twe oO ntist, and Pepsodent 
(also BIG growths) dry upand | fundamental conceptions _ underlying sean dtu gestae eatinon 
in tooth and gum care as modern dental 
science knows it. 


hax 

drop off. W booklet. 
DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave. Tite Noodkeidee: N. J. |natural phenomena that the work in 

Get a large tube at small cost: from 

your druggist. Or write to nearest ad- 


Ait ARIAL Tt TILL FEBRUARY 


Your Own ae A FAMOUS WING From Factory Sparkling teeth hold charm that others note dress below for a free 10-day tube. 


and marvel at—for still many do not know The Pepsodent Co., «i104 S. Wabash 
We No how great a change Pepsodent can work, Ave., Chicago, Iil., U. S. A.; 191 George 
bay Money g 
freight Down 
Richest, purest tone 


: | St Torono 2, Ont., hk : 42 Southwark 
Food and smoking stains sink into it Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; (Aus- 

40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 


and make teeth yellow and lustreless. tralia), Ltd. 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, 
z »s and stays. It N.S. W. 

tochoose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. Film gets into crevice y 

Easy terms. R le at our exp 


clings to teeth so tightly that brushing 
Write Today for “The Book of Com- fails to remove it successfully, par. OFF. 
lete Infotmation About 
Pianos” * and our offer— FREE 


Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, Pan S Oc e laus 
WING & SON, i, Dene. 3 38-28 


with the germs film harbors, is a well- as 
43th St. and Sth Ave New York, N. ¥, 






























































































known cause of pyorrhea, The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 











Style 12, $276 
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White Today for 
Jason Weilerd Send 
FREE CATALOG 


The 53rd Annual Edition of this 
176-page Book of 10,000 Beautiful 
“Gifts That Last” IS READY! 


MORE than half a million satisfied customers 
in all parts of the world will do their Christmas 
a Wy. this year from JASON WEILER & SONS’ 
53rd Annual Catalog. You wil! delight in looking 
thra this 176-page Catalog with its thousands of illus- 
trations and money-saving prices on the following: 


Jewelry Diamonds Watches 
Silver Pearls Toilet Goods 
Leather Goods Clocks Novelties 
Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 
Wep ay delivery on all orders—anud guar- 
antee absolute sutiafaction or money refunded 
Following are a Jew Gift Suggestions 


41464N — Ladies’ Diamond and 

Sapphire Mounted 11K 
Solid White Gold 

Wrist Watch. 


$25.00 


Illustration 
showsexactsize. 
The beautifully 
engraved case is 
mounted with 2 
Blue- White Diamonds of fine brilliancy and 4 rectangu- 
lar cut synthetic blue Sapphires. The 16 jewel movement 
is a guaranteed accurate timekeeper. Light platinum 
finished dial, gray or black silk ribbon bracelet with 
clasp to match. At a remarkable saving by mail direct 
to you only $25.00. 













SF ore NR a 
peel, tries 
39983N —Bar Pin ia Solid White Gold, richly pierced 


lacework effect, mounted with two full cut Diamonds 
of fine brilliancy and one synthetic blue $12-50 
Sapphire. Iilustration shows exact size.... 





38370N —Baby's 
Solid Gold 
Locket and 
Neck Chain 

any initial en- 
graved without 
extra charge. 


95 cts 


G alos Pack 
enuine 

30050N —- Ladies’ 
Ring in 14K Solid 
White ex- 
quisitely pierced 
, design, mounted 
with a genuine 
Amethyst sur- 
rounded with 


tifully 
14K solid White 
Gold securely set 
with one perfect- 
ly cut blue-white 
Diamond. 


$7.50 








51281N —Sterling 
Silver Napkin Mark- 
er. Can be furnish- 
ed in any initial. 
Makes a very ac- 
ceptable gift. Ilus- 
tration is half ac- 
tual size. We re- 
ceive many orders for these nap- 
kin markers for entire families. 
State initial desired 
when ordering 







61. 96N—Smart stub etyle, amber ti 
and gilded 16 rib frame. You any 
order this in your cholce of 
oe, n, “ 4 or Brown 
Silk with attractive border as illus- 
trated. Jere-tone Deautifully fin- 
ished handle is the latest mode. iIni- 
tale extra 
. A very. special 
value direct to you for. . , 


————= CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL~ 


Or Mail Postal Card or Letter Request 
With Your Name and Address to 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mig. Wholesate and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 176-page Cataleg 














INEXPENSIVE 
Candy Gifts 


fr Your Pupils 


Of course you want to give each of your 
pupils a Christmas gift. Here is something 
different that every child will like. At the 
same time these attractive candy novelties 
are not a great drain on your pocketbook. 


Candy Nov- 
elty Watch 


Flavored with 
Hershey’s 
Chocolate. An 
exact repro- 
duction of a 
large pocket 
watch. Hands 
and numerals 
embossed in 
red. Wrapped 
in gold or silver 
foil, assorted. 
Carton of 24 
will make 24 
children happy, 
postpaid $1.20. 





Chocolate Train 


Engine and 2 coaches, wrapped. 10 inches 
long. Carton of 24 trains, postpaid $1.20. 


Handsome Decorated Packages 


Metal Cornucopia 


Embossed silver printed in sev- 
eral brilliant colors with pictures 
of Christmas Trees and Santa 
Claus. 7% inches long with silk 
tape hanger. Very attractive and 
an ideal Christmas gift contain- 
ing delicious pure cream candy. 
Special Christmas shapes. Packed 
12 to a carton, price $1.20 post- 
paid. 


Here’s a Beauty! 





A satchel-shaped box 
with handle, em- 
bossed silver and 
printed in all colors 
of the rainbow with 
Christmas pictures, 
Containing de- , 
licious cream can- 

dies, special Christmas shapes, packed 12 
to a carton—price $1.20 postpaid. 





Mother Goose Package 


An exact reproduction of a shoe, and printed 
in full color. Filled with Mother Goose 
characters flavored with 
Hershey’s Chocolate, 
Mother Goose verse on 
the back. 6 inches long 
and 4 inches high. Car- 
ton of 12 packages a 
delightful gift for 12 
children, 


> te 
1.20, 







Christmas Special 


A 5 pound box of butter creams in assorted 
flavors and colors for Christmas Gifts include 
—Snow Men, Drums, Sleighs, Reindeer,Santa 
Clauses, Holly Leaves, Christmas Bugles and 


many other designs, for $1.50 postpaid. 
Packed in each box are 40 glassine bags ap- 
pro paaely printed in Christmas designs — 
caling 40 attractive candy gifts in each 5 
pound box. 
Mail your order now so you will be sure to 
have the gifts in time. en you see how 
attractive they are, you or your teacher 
friends may want to order more. Candy is 
shipped promptly with postage paid if you 
send cash with order. Or, we will ship 
Cc. O,. D.—you pay the postman the regular 
rice plus postage. Send in your order today. 
atisfaction guaranteed or your money bac 


NOTE—On all orders for $5.00 or over, a 
special discount of 10% will be allowed. If 
you are interested in becoming our agent in 
your locality write us for special offer. 
THE CINCINNATI CANDY COMPANY 
12th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 





| science in the elementary school may 
contribute. 


A Few HELPFUL REFERENCES 


Anthony, H. E.: Field Book of North 
American Mammals. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928.) 
Chapman, Frank M.: The Travels of 
Birds. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1916.) 
Downing, E. R.: 
| (Chicago: 





Our Living World. 
University of Chicago 
Press, 1924.) 


Nelson, E. W.: Wild Animals of North 
America. (Washington: National 
Geographic Society, 1918.) 

Pearse, A. S.: Animal Ecology. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1926.) 

Thomson, J. Arthur: The Outline of 
Science. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1922.) 

| Wetmore, A.: The Migrations of Birds. 

(Boston: Harvard University Press, 

1926.) 








The Evolution of the Home 


(Continued from page 53) 


| If we turn our attention to the earli- 
baal of civilized nations in an effort to 
| learn of the evolution of the home, we 
find some very interesting facts. The 
early Egyptians lived in huts made of 
wattle, that is, of sticks forced into the 
earth and covered with mud. 

Later, when the Egyptians learned to 
make brick, they constructed larger 
houses with foundations under them, 
containing many rooms. When they 
had discovered how to secure copper 
and tin, these were combined to make 
bronze, which was sufficiently hard to 
cut stone. Stone was then used as 
building material, particularly in the 
construction of great edifices. 

Because there was no stone about 
‘ancient Babylon, the Babylonians used 
bricks entirely in making their homes, 
many of which had dozens of rooms. 

Pictures carved on the walls of tem- 
ples in Assyria indicate that the Assy- 
rians commonly lived in villages of huts 
covered with skins, and surrounded by 
a great wall of stone with a gate that 
could be closed and locked in time of 
danger. 

Ruins of Carthage, Greece, and Rome 
show that stone was a common build- 
ing material in those days. Wood must 
have been used in the construction of 
the homes of many early civilized peo- 
ples because it is more easily utilized 
than stone, but there are few evidences 
of it left. 

When we come to the days of the 
Romans we find that their homes were 
elaborately constructed of brick and 
stone with tile roofs. They had doors 
opening only on the street, the various 
rooms within being closed off by cur- 
tains when desired. Downstairs the 
homes of the wealthy had a dining 
room, kitchen, living room, courtyard, 
and a room similar to a library, while 
upstairs were the bedrooms. 

Some of the great stone castles built 
in the Middle Ages still stand. In those 
days a home had to be like a fort, a 
safe retreat from enemies. 





to the Middle Ages, it was the custom 
to surround the cities and villages by 
a wall and often a moat crossed by 
drawbridges. 

In a newly developed country such as 
our own, home-building has gone 
through many changes. In the days of 
George Washington, there was a decid- 
ed contrast between the snug cabin 
homes and frame dwellings of the New 
Englanders, with their colonial furnish- 
ings, and the spacious mansions of the 
southern plantation owners with their 
‘imported English furniture. The Eng- 
lish along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
French in the vicinity of the St. Law- 
rence River, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi, and the Spanish in the 
southwestern part of the United States, 
all had an influence on the architecture 
of their respective regions, and in some 
places it still persists. 

As late as the year when Abraham 
Lincoln was born, a pioneer’s cabin had 
a dirt floor, no windows, a fireplace, 
| homemade furniture, and a sleeping loft 
| above reached by pegs driven into the 
_wall, Since pioneers moved in advance 
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/_EMBLEM OF FIRST QUALITY 





In fact, | 
| from the days of the Babylonians down 
















“Sauerkraut is not only good fo 
for adults. It is a food for girls a 
lads as well. The sooner they beg 
to eat it and drink the juice, 4 
stronger and healthier they will be? 


This -pronouncement by an autho 
will be welcomed by the teachers, 1 
know what ill health among py 
means and how it affects progress’ 
studies. Growing children, as is ‘ 
known, are especially subject to stam 
ach disorders. If not guided, they 
eat improper foods which digest poopy #, 
and leave toxins in their delicate # 
testines, which, unchecked, lead 6 
troubles of various kinds. 

Hundreds of teachers have foun 
Sauerkraut and its juice effective in 
correcting these habits. Children, they 
tell us, find it palatable—for it is mt 
only wholesome, but delicious and just 


Detecto scales 
and certified 
State Burear 


Three model 


tart enough to excite their appetites. Jf naize, blue, gr 
To the new teachers this year—a 

well as our former friends—we offer a 

many of our booklets “Sauerkraut asa - 

Health Food” as they can judiciously 

use. Metchnikoff, Arnold Lorand, Just, WAT 

Hutchinson and scores of other great 

dietitians there tell of the merits of HELPS 

Sauerkraut. Its richness in vitamins, 

lactic ferments and mineral salts av PETECTC 

its roughage make it one of the most . 

desirable foods. Price 


ETECTO 
ETECTC 
E 















Teachers have 
also welcomed the 
Emblem of tht 
Packers _ recently 
adopted, which @ 
can or con 
always me 
Sauerkraut 
First Quality. -Only members of 
Association are licensed to use it. 
teachers know that Emblem 
kraut is good Sauerkraut; Sauerk 
made in sanitary plants, in the 
——r — and in accordance ¥ 
the highest Government standards 
kind of Sauerkraut their charges 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS” 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 





Cents Worth of Sauerk: 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Per: 




















Send for this 
Interesting Booklet F REE ) er 
As  --% 
| The National Kraut Packers’ Association, Jacobs Bre 
Clyde, Ohio | N10, 318 
| Please send me postpaid your free booklet York Cit 
d ew y 
l one a Health Food,"’ with » | lemen: 
; Send 
| Name “Te 
| —— |. 
| 
I 
| City and State ioe ae 7 
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Teaching is a pro- 
fession that re- 
quires a vastamount 
of vitality and ner- 
vous energy. De- 
tecto will help you 
build up a reserve 
fund of health! 


Detecto, the guaran- 
teed accurate scale, 
will help you build 
up or reduce accord- 
ing to your needs. 
Only by knowing 
your correct weight 
daily can you main- 
tain it at the pro- 
per health level— 
neither over—nor 
underweight. 


Detecto scales are guaranteed by the makers 
and certified and approved by the N. Y. 
State Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
Three models and (five colors—orchid, 
maize, blue, green or white. 


DETECT?) 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
HELPS YOU KEEP WELL 


METECTO, JR. - - - $11.85 


_ Every Ib, up to 250 
Price East of the Mississippi 


ETECTO ACE : - - $15.00 


Illustrated 


ETECTO ROYAL - - $18.75 


Every Ib, up to 300 


=~ / 


Jacobs Bros., Inc, 


N10, 31 : 
~ City Greenwich St. 


Please 
lease Send me information on health and 
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of civilized conveniences, their need for 
homes was supplied largely with axes 
wielded by the strong arms of resolute 
men. Not until it was possible to bring 
sawmill equipment into the settlements, 
did the log cabins give way to houses 
made of lumber. Then all too soon the 
vast forest resources of our country 
dwindled so alarmingly that wood be- 
came increasingly expensive, and to-day 
brick, cement, stone, and steel are being 
substituted. 

A journey into the homes of both 
savage and civilized people living upon 
the earth to-day would take us into 
caves and holes in the earth, into tree 
tops, into homes on stilts over shallow 
waters, into house boats and canoes, in- 
to homes on wheels, and many other 
places, for mankind, as in days gone by, 
turns to the animal, the plant, and the 
mineral kingdoms in an effort to win a 
home, however humble it may be. 


seesbiiendets 
Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 41) 


attracts many insects. Bees, butterflies, 
and beetles gather in fields of black- 
eyed Susans, searching for the nectar 
and pollen to be found there. 

This little flower is so full of vitality 
that it holds its own with such hardy 
plants as the wild carrot and the oxeye 
daisy. It is very difficult to separate 
the black-eyed Susan’s seeds from other 
seed, and farmers need to exercise par- 
ticular care to keep from sowing the 
black-eyed Susan with their grain. 

Although the plant was first found in 
the eastern states, it has worked its 
way westward with shipments of clover 
seed. It has also traveled eastward, 
being found in many of the European 
gardens. Although the black-eyed Su- 
san may be considered a weed from the 
farmer’s point of view, it is far too 
attractive to be overlooked by nature- 
lovers, and has many qualities to jus- 
tify its choice as Maryland’s emblem. 

Design motifs: The black-eyed Susan 
is naturally decorative, both in color 
and contour. For this reason it is quite 
easy to design motifs such as Numbers 
2 and $ from the flower itself. Many 
varied forms of rosettes or circular 
designs similar to Motif ? can be made 
by varying the spacing of light and 
dark areas, The flower part of Motifs 
2 and 7 could also be termed rosettes. 
Motif 8 is still another rosette form. 

Often a craftsman has an object that 
requires a somewhat square or geomet- 
ric form of design. In cases of this 
kind motifs like Number 2 are interest- 
ing. Repeated in borders or “all-over” 
patterns, they are very effective. 

Motifs like 4, 5, and 6 are planned 
from side views of the leaves and flow- 
ers. In originating such motifs it is 
important to work for pleasing spacing 
of the various parts. For instance, 
in the top part of Motif 4, care must be 
taken not to make the two lower petals 
too similar in size and shape. 

Sometimes fairly simple motifs such 
as Number 6 will be found to be more 
effective than those containing more 
design parts, such as Number 2. 

Crafts work: Book ends are usually 
made from wood. Simpler forms can 
be cast from plaster of paris and 
colored with opaque water colors or oil 
pa. Oil and enamel paints are used 


| by many teachers, but opaque water col- 


ors are easier to handle in the class- 
room and less expensive than oils. 

The pincushion shown is made from 
heavy cardboard or thin wood. The 
inside is stuffed with soft cotton, and 
a piece of velvet or linen is stretched 
over the top. 

An attractive flower holder is made 
from heavy cardboard. A glass jar 
may be placed inside the holder. 

The school bag sketched on the page 
of illustrations can be made from vel- 
vet or gingham. The motif can be 
rubbed on the cloth with wax crayon. 
Then turn the fabric over, lay a damp 
cloth on it, and run a hot iron over the 
cloth. This steams the wax color into 
the fabric. A more finished effect may 
be obtained by adding French knots, or 
outline or buttonhole stitches with col- 
ored thread, 
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Nourishing and Wholesome 
for the School Lunch 


INNAMON BUNS—sugary brown 

and dotted with juicy raisins! Whole- 

some and delicious, they are just the 
thing to include in the school lunch. 


And when you make them with Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, 
you are doubly sure your children have 
a nourishing sweet. For Royal is the 
standard of food experts everywhere, 
Andlargenumbers of doctors 
specify Cream of Tartar 
baking powder as the most 
healthful. 


Other variations of the 
Royal Biscuit Dough are 
given in Reprint No. 1 from 
the New Royal Cook Book 
“Any one can Bake.” Illus- 
trated step by step with 
*‘motion picture’’ photo- 
graphs, the recipes are so 
clear that even a child can 
make them successfully. 


Free! **‘Making Biscuits’’ 
a booklet containing recipes for 
all sorts of wholesome breads— 
and Reprint No. 1 from ‘‘Any 
one can Bake.’’ 














Royal,the 
Cream of Tar- 
tarBaking 
Powder. Abso- 
lutely pure. 

















The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. K, 118 East 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 


Picase send me a free copy of “Making Bistuits” 
and Reprint No.1 from “Any one can Bake.” 


Name ines 


Address 


City __State_ 
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An UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


gett a MIESSNER 


PLAYER /or your school 


—at a greatly reduced price! 


No longer need rural sch 
music because 


their teacher cannot play. : 
Player piano will bring them the world’s finest music. 


ool children’ miss the joys of 
A Miessner 
No 


skilled musician needed, one of the pupils can operate it. 
This leaves you free to direct singing, marches, drills, etc. 


Just the thing for trainin 


g for music memory contests, 


teaching music appreciation, school entertainments and 


community programs. 
The Miessner Player is a 


double-duty piano. It can be 


played by hand in the usual way, or the ever ready player 


feature may be used. Ejithe 
and sweet singing tone deli 


r way its easy, responsive action 
ght the most critical musicians. 


Get a Miessner Player for less than half price! 


We want to reduce our in 
ear. To do this, we are 


ventory before the first of the 
offering a number of Miessner 


layers to schools at an unbelievably low price—at even 
less than our low price on the standard Miessner school 


piano. Mail the coupon, at 
offer. 


once, for details of our unusual 


.MIESSNER PIANO CO., 


Kesselman Blidg., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NI-11-28 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
MUSIC ROLLS FREE Kesselman Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
With each Miessner Player, Please send me details of your specic! offer on 


you will receive, free of charge, 








Miessner Player Pianos. 


12 music rolls, specially se- — 
lected for school purposes. 
Address 
City State 
Position... 


School 
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, Join your Fellows in 


November | 





spreading the doctrine of gum massage 


Help to assure to your children a heritage 
of healthy teeth and gums 





N ever-increasing numbers - 

the teachers of America 
ire spreading to their chil- 
lren the new idea of gum 
nassage. This extract from 
ne letter of a Joliet, IIl., | 
sacher is an instance of how | 
ne idea has taken root: | 


“The children in my | 
com took a rest every | 
ay and one of the every- | 
lay things to be done after | 

‘hey were on their cots 

was a massage of the gums 

by the forefinger.” 

Gum massage is the latest 
liscovery of dental science 
1 its battle against the gum 
roubles so prevalent today. 
ind just how far-reaching 
‘ill be the benefits from this 

teaching is indicated by this 











Instruct your children in the approved method of gum 
massage. That will give them a splendid foundation for 


future oral health and cleanliness 


= ure, upon the teachers of th 
land. 


Teach your children 


to massage their gums 


Teach your children 
massage their gums whf 
they clean their teeth. Sh 
them the simple technique 
gum massage —a gent 
brushing of the gums fro 
base to teeth, inside ando 
Above all, impress your ch 
dren that to preserve t 
natural brilliance of the 
teeth, they must have 
and healthy gums. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is 
excellent dentifrice to ast 
you in teaching children t 








tatement from a famous 

lental specialist: “If a man or woman 
reaches adult life with clean, healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so 
or the remainder of his or her life.” 


Massage protects the gums 
from the damage soft foods do 


The prevalence of gum troubles is traced 
to our modern diet of soft foods. Hasty 


: 4 i & “ ta 
2 S a ned: F 


Soft, fibreless foods particularly appeal to children 





eating, too, is a contributing cause. In 
both of these, children are common of- 
fenders. The lack of vigorous chewing 
in our diet and the harm it does the 
gums is very frankly described by one 
authority: ‘‘The habit of bolting food 
and the lessened mastication required 
with our more elaborate dieting supply 
the clue to many matters now engaging 
the attention of the profession.” 


It’s next to impossible to change our 
diet, but we can offset the damage soft 
foods do our gums. The corrective is 
gum massage. For the light brushing of 
the gums causes the blood to flow within 
the gum walls. This fresh blood sweeps 
away impurities and tones up the tiny 
cells to firm and hardy health. 

Dental science has discovered the 
weapon against gum troubles. Its effec- 
tive application depends, in great meas- 


new habit of oral cleat 
ness. Not only is it often recomment 
by dentists to tone up the gums as! 
as to clean the teeth, but its refresi 
flavor delights even children, and th 
of course, makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occas 
ally “‘shows pink.” But Ipana of 
every educator now has an opportu! 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth! 
gums by teaching children the twit 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW ¥? 
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